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Oral evidence 


International Development Committee: Evidence Ev1 


Taken before the International Development Committee 


on Tuesday 24 October 2006 


Members present: 


Malcolm Bruce, in the Chair 


John Barrett 
John Battle 
Richard Burden 
James Duddridge 


Ann McKechin 
Joan Ruddock 
Mr Marsha Singh 


Witnesses: Mr Martin Dinham, Director, Europe, Middle East and Americas and East Asia Division, DFID, 
Mr David Hallam, Head, DFID Palestinian Programme, Mr Michael Anderson, Head, Middle East and 
North Africa Department, DFID, and Mr Peter Gooderham, Director, Middle East and North Africa, 


FCO, gave evidence. 


Q1 Chairman: Good afternoon, gentlemen. Thank 
you for coming. This is our first evidence session on 
the situation in Palestine. You will know that the 
Committee is visiting Palestine the week after next, 
and so obviously this will be a very useful 
opportunity really to get your views and update on 
what is happening. Mr Dinham, perhaps you could 
introduce yourself and your colleagues. 

Mr Dinham: Thank you for inviting us to give 
evidence today. I am Martin Dinham, Director for 
Europe, the Middle East and the Americas, which is 
rather a diverse portfolio, which is shortly to be 
added to by China and South-East Asia, but a lot of 
my time is spent on Middle East issues. Michael 
Anderson is the Head of the Middle East and North 
Africa Department, which is one of the busiest in 
DFID. David Hallam is the Head of our office in 
Jerusalem. Since the Committee’s last report! and in 
part guided by it, we have delegated more resources 
and responsibility and staffing to that office. Peter 
Gooderham, is the Director responsible for the 
Middle East and North Africa in the Foreign and 
Commonwealth Office, with whom we have a very 
close relationship, particularly close on these Middle 
East issues. 


Q2 Chairman: Thank you for that introduction. Can 
I explain that the Committee obviously undertook 
to carry out this inquiry earlier in the year before the 
summer recess. We asked for evidence after the 
election of Hamas had taken place but before the 
events that took place in August. On the basis of a 
wide variety of submissions we have received, a 
situation that was not good before has clearly 
become an awful lot worse. One thing that 
immediately comes through is the fact that the 
international community, the Quartet, suspended 
payments to the Palestinian Authority (PA) because 
Hamas did not meet the conditions that were asked 
of them. As far as I can gather, nobody expected 
Hamas to win, including Hamas themselves, so you 


! International Development Committee, Second Report of 
Session 2003-04, Development Assistance and the Occupied 
Palestinian Territories, HC 230, February 2004. 
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could argue that maybe they did not make any 
contingency plans for winning, but the question is: 
did you and did anybody tell the Palestinian people 
when they went out to vote democratically that the 
consequence of electing Hamas was that a very 
substantial amount of essential aid money was going 
to be withdrawn? 

Mr Dinham: J think that it was something of an 
unexpected occurrence for Hamas to win an overall 
majority and the general thinking at the time was 
that they would not. Having said that, we obviously 
thought about what the implications would be for 
ourselves in terms of what our reaction would be. 
Peter Gooderham may have something to add to 
what we might have said about this. 

Mr Gooderham: If one tracks back about a year to 
the Quartet meeting that took place in New York a 
year ago last September, by that stage it was 
becoming clear that there were going to be elections 
and that there was a good prospect that Hamas were 
going to do rather well, because there had already 
been several rounds of municipal level elections 
where Hamas had performed well. So I think it was 
already clear to the international community by then 
that when the elections for the Legislative Council 
took place in January of this year there would be a 
good performance by Hamas. I think it is certainly 
true to say that nobody expected them, including 
Hamas themselves, to do quite as well as they did. In 
the debate that took place in the Quartet on that day 
in September last year—and we were participating 
on that occasion because we held the Presidency of 
the European Union and Jack Straw, who was then 
the Foreign Secretary, participated—there was a 
great deal of discussion about whether the Quartet 
should say things publicly about the consequences 
or the implications of a Hamas victory. The 
consensus view was that we should not, that it would 
be inappropriate for the international community to 
attempt to influence the democratic choice of the 
Palestinian people. So, although there were 
references in the statement that was issued 
subsequently at that meeting to the need to ensure 
that any government that was formed from 
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these elections was a government with which 
the international community could work, which 
subsequently evolved into the three principles which 
the Quartet established at the beginning of this year 
as the ones that we as the international community 
would expect any Palestinian government to sign up 
to and commit itself to, we were careful not to go 
beyond that. As I say, that was precisely because we 
thought it could easily be counter-productive and 
inappropriate for the international community to be 
attempting, as it were, to influence the outcome of 
these elections. 


Q3 Chairman: Are we not left with a problem? 
Again, reading the submissions we have had from a 
number of Palestinian sources, they said, “We went 
to the polls in good faith. We conducted ourselves 
through the democratic process that the Quartet and 
others claim that they think is important, and we 
have elected a government for a variety of reasons. 
It is the choice of the Palestinian people and the 
immediate consequence of that is a decline in our 
living standards, which were poor before, has turned 
into a near collapse as a consequence of the 
withholding of the payments”. Is that not likely to 
havea rather negative effect on the perception within 
the Palestinian community of the kind of support 
that they get from the international community? 

Mr Dinham: Just to clarify, although part of the 
international community is not putting its assistance 
through the Hamas government, that is not one of 
the principal causes of the deterioration in the 
economic situation or the hardship that is being 
faced by the Palestinians. The key issues to do with 
that really are the clearance revenues which are not 
being transferred to the Palestinian Territories by 
Israel, which is something of the order of about 
$55-65 million per month, and also the very 
restrictive movement and access which is preventing 
the movement of goods and people within the 
Territories and between the Territories and through 
the borders with Israel and Egypt. Those are the 
principal problems with that. In fact, the amount of 
aid going into the Palestinian Territories has not 
gone down. Indeed, in the sense of the European 
Commission’s contribution, it has gone up and it is 
likely to be quite significantly more this year than 
last year: €350 million, it is estimated, compared to 
€240 million last year. Although we are not putting 
our resources through the Hamas government, there 
has not actually been a suspension of aid as such. 


Q4 John Barrett: May I first ask if the Temporary 
International Mechanism (TIM) was envisaged 
prior to the election or was that something that was 
set up once it was apparent that Hamas had actually 
won overall? 

Mr Dinham: The thinking on the Temporary 
International Mechanism as such took place really 
after it became clear that the Hamas government 
was not going to sign up to the three Quartet 
principles, and we realised then it would not be 
possible to work directly through the government 
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and so we needed an immediate response, which we 
decided as being the Temporary International 
Mechanism. 

Joan Ruddock: I wonder if we could check this for 
the record. We have just heard that it would not be 
possible to deal with the Hamas government, but is 
it not the case that the UK Government does deal, 
and indeed many other EU states do deal, with 
countries that are engaged in violence in one form or 
another, and indeed that aid is given to some 
countries that do not recognise Israel? 


Q5 Chairman: Is it not the case that Norway has said 
that they would not anticipate the same problem in 
dealing with Hamas? 

Mr Dinham: The particular case of the Palestinian 
Territories is that the three principles are applying, 
which are: first, renouncing violence, and remember 
the Hamas government is committed to the 
destruction of Israel; second, not being prepared to 
keep to the previous agreements which have been 
signed; and third, the recognition of Israel. 

Mr Gooderham: They are: the recognition of Israel, 
the renunciation of violence, and the recognition of 
previous agreements. Those are the three principles. 
May I emphasise that the President of the 
Palestinian Authority himself, President Abbas, also 
abides by and is committed to these three principles. 
He himself wants the government, the Palestinian 
Authority, to sign up to these three principles. These 
are not principles which we have come up with to 
raise the bar or make it more difficult or in any sense 
make the task of the government impossible but 
quite the opposite. They are actually quite a low base 
from which one could reasonably expect to work. 


Q6 Joan Ruddock: I wonder, Chairman, if I might 
have an answer to my question. 

Mr Dinham: Which is whether there is any aid given 
to countries that have not renounced violence? 


Q7 Joan Ruddock: My question was: is it not the case 
that the UK Government does deal with countries 
that are involved in violence in one way or another, 
and indeed that the UK Government gives 
assistance to some countries which do not 
recognise Israel? 

Mr Dinham: Can I come back to you having checked 
on that point, on the latter point particularly”? 


Q8 Richard Burden: I am interested to know and to 
focus a little more on what you think the problem is. 
Is the problem that Hamas were elected without 
abiding by those principles; is the problem that they 
have not adopted those principles in theory 
subsequent to the election; or is the problem that 
they act and were acting at the time you withdrew 
the assistance in contravention of those principles? 

Mr Dinham: J think the problem for us is, if we are 
talking about development, is that the point of our 
development programme is focused on _ the 
promotion ofa peaceful resolution of the problem in 
the Middle East. If you have a government which is 
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elected that refuses to renounce violence and refuses 
to recognise its neighbour and is committed to the 
destruction of Israel, it is difficult for us to be able 
to meet— 


Q9 Richard Burden: Are we talking in theory or in 
practice here? Are we talking about Hamas in 
government and standing for election, their 
theoretical position, or what they were actually 
doing in practice? 

Mr Dinhami: IJ think it is the fact that, having got into 
government, they have actually reconfirmed that 
those are their positions, and so we are faced with the 
situation of whether we can operate and we can 
promote peace, and therefore through poverty 
reduction, which is what our purpose is, with a 
government which is not prepared to renounce 
violence. It is very difficult to see how we can 
square that. 


Q10 Richard Burden: Has Israel renounced violence? 
Mr Dinham: Yes, I think Israel is not committed to 
violence. 


Q11 Richard Burden: Where do Hamas say they are 
committed to violence? You were talking about 
renouncing it. I am just asking where does Israel 
renounce violence? 

Mr Gooderham: The very first line of the Quartet’s 
Roadmap calls on the Palestinians to renounce 
violence. It is in that context that we talk about this 
in regard to the three principles. Of course, we 
certainly do not approve of the actions which Israel 
has taken from time to time; quite the opposite. We 
have taken opportunities to criticise or condemn, 
but the purpose of this particular principle, in the 
context of what we are talking about, is the fact that 
Hamas has itself been a terrorist organisation in the 
past. All right, it has signed up to a ceasefire for a 
period of time. 


Q12 Richard Burden: When did it do that? 
Mr Gooderham: They committed to that about 18 
months ago. 


Q13 Richard Burden: How long did they hold that 
for? 

Mr Gooderham: Formally speaking, they have not 
renounced that. 


Q14 Richard Burden: At the time that the aid was 
withdrawn, they were ona ceasefire and had been for 
several months. 

Mr Gooderham: But they had not renounced 
violence. 


Q15 Richard Burden: So the theory is more 
important than the practice. That is what you are 
saying? 

Mr Gooderham: | think it is, yes. I think so long as 
you have an organisation that is committed to 
violent means to achieve its political ends, then, yes, 
Mr Dinham: And that is the view of the UN, the 
Russians, the whole of the EU and the US as well as 
ourselves. 
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Q16 Richard Burden: If you look on the other side of 
the coin, Israel signs up theoretically to the 
Roadmap, so theoretically they are fine. Have they 
abided by the principles of the Roadmap and have 
they implemented their obligations on the Roadmap 
in practice? 

Mr Dinham: IJ think it is clear to say that the 
performance against the Roadmap principles has 
been disappointing on all sides. 


Q17 Richard Burden: So you withdraw aid to the 
Palestinians because theoretically Hamas is 
committed to violence, even though they are not 
actually committing violence, but you do not do 
anything to Israel if they are theoretically in favour 
of the Roadmap, even if they are not abiding by their 
obligations under it? 

Mr Dinham: You mentioned, I think, that we were 
suspending aid to the Palestinians. We are not 
actually. 


Q18 Richard Burden: To the PA, to the government; 
you are not having relations with the government? 
Mr Dinham: Yes, but the important point of our 
assistance is that we are seeking not to punish or 
affect ordinary Palestinians by not putting our 
money through the Palestinian Authority but 
putting it to ordinary Palestinians direct. 


Q19 Richard Burden: Could I finish with this? Do 
you still agree with what you said in your response? 
to our last report where there was some concern. The 
argument put forward in that report was that maybe 
aid was not that good an idea because of Israel’s 
actions in the occupation that were causing such 
difficulties for the Palestinians. Aid was a kind of 
sticking plaster. What you said at that stage 
was: “We agree that humanitarian assistance can 
alleviate, but not resolve Palestinian poverty 
under conditions of occupation. Conventional 
development assistance under these circumstances is 
problematic, but still has a major role to play, 
including in supporting the Palestinian Authority 
(PA) to meet its peace process commitments and to 
build the institutions of a viable Palestinian state. 
The case for this kind of assistance is arguably even 
stronger when the peace process is not going well.” 
Have you departed from that position, given the fact 
that when you think the peace process is not going 
well, your response now is to cut aid rather than 
maintain it? 

Mr Dinham: Our response is not to cut aid; it is not 
putting aid through the government. 


Q20 Richard Burden: I was referring to aid to the 
government, your response. 

Mr Dinham: What we have sought to do is to 
provide our assistance both to meet the basic needs 
of the people of the Palestinian Territories and also 
to support those institutions that are independent of 
the government, such as the Palestinian Monetary 


3 International Development Committee, Third Special 
Report of Session 2003-04, Government Response to the 
Committee's Second Report: Development Assistance and the 
Occupied Palestinian Territories, HC 487, March 2004. 
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Authority and others, so that we can provide some 
institutional strengthening. Indeed, the point of 
working through the Temporary International 
Mechanism is so that that does not undermine the 
workings of the government because we are actually 
putting money through that to ensure that services 
are still delivered through government systems, but 
without working through the government itself. 


Q21 Chairman: Can I come back to the Temporary 
International Mechanism, which was set up, and 
you explained the circumstances, after this election. 
You have also stated that a significant part of the 
problem is Israel’s withholding of money. We may 
come back to that. The information we have, and 
this particular information comes from Oxfam, is 
that as a consequence of the withholding of that 
money, incomes have plummeted, hundreds of 
thousands of people have been left effectively 
without an income, rubbish is piling up on the 
streets, sewage is overflowing from household 
cesspits, schools are running without budgets, and 
the government employees are striking because they 
are not getting paid. That actually puts a huge strain, 
it would seem to me, on the Temporary 
International Mechanism. That is only talking 
generally. If you go to Gaza, the situation, according 
to Oxfam, is that there is now a one-month stock of 
food, all shipments are effectively disrupted and 
fishing has been prevented by the Israelis, which was 
a major source of income and employment. In that 
context, the Temporary International Mechanism 
really is not reaching the people who need it. Is that 
not the situation? 

Mr Dinham: There are two matters. One is that the 
Temporary International Mechanism is reaching 
people in need. I do not think there is any question 
about that. It has covered so far payments to 
approximately 100,000 people and some of those are 
amongst the very poorest workers; others are social 
hardship cases. So there is clear evidence that it is 
reaching people, but it is, as was suggested, a 
temporary mechanism and it is not satisfactory in a 
sense in itself as a response. But it is not the 
Temporary International Mechanism or its 
weaknesses that are the problem. The main cause of 
the problems to which Oxfam refers is that the 
clearance revenues in a year, just to get this in 
perspective, amount to something like three- 
quarters of a billion dollars—a huge amount of 
money—which is currently not being transferred to 
the government, so they cannot pay salaries. That is 
the money they would use to pay salaries. 


Q22 Chairman: Putting Mr Burden’s point a 
different way, is there not a huge irony that here we 
have the Government of Israel sitting with a huge 
amount of Palestinian Authority money and the 
taxpayers of the United Kingdom are diverting 
money to deal with the poverty that that situation 
has created? Where is the dialogue in that? 

Mr Dinham: Those are the facts that one cannot 
deny. That is the key problem. We have encouraged 
and continue to encourage the transfer of those 
clearance revenues to the Palestinian Authorities 
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because that is to whom they belong. That is a major 
issue. The second major issue is this question of the 
considerable restrictions on movement and access. I 
was in the Palestinian Territories, in the West Bank, 
two or three weeks ago and went to one of the 
checkpoints where there are enormous delays. I 
think those of you who were on the Committee two 
or three years ago and visited would have seen the 
same thing, the back-to-back problem at one of the 
checkpoints where it is taking six, seven or eight 
hours for goods to be removed from one truck 
through the checkpoint on to another truck and the 
difficulty of labour moving around in the Territories. 
Those are the things that are causing very serious 
damage to the economy. Similarly, the closure of the 
border points at Rafah and Erez and Karni have also 
been a serious problem in getting imports and 
exports through, and indeed people through to work 
in Israel. Obviously we would prefer to be putting 
our development assistance direct to the government 
because that is what we stand for in DFID, 
strengthening the institutions of government. That is 
what we do and that is why we are in business. It is 
very much against the grain for us to find ways of 
working around government but here we are faced 
with the situation of a government which will not 
renounce violence and will not recognise its 
neighbouring state and it becomes very difficult to 
do our job through the government. 

Mr Hallam: Can I just give you a few points of 
information. We have been gathering some data 
since our memorandum was produced on levels of 
aid. First of all, and Martin has already mentioned 
this, the overall figure for aid from the EU this year 
is going to be higher in 2006 than it was in 2005. 
Secondly, the overall level of aid from the Arab 
world is going to be higher in 2006 than in 2005. It is 
just not the case that aid has been cut or that aid 
levels are lower or that the lack of aid is the problem. 
Chairman: The economy has collapsed. 


Q23 John Battle: It is food aid? 

Mr Hallam: This is an important point to get across. 
Just in terms of the TIM, by the end of this year, the 
TIM will have provided $200 million in assistance 
from the EU directly to the Palestinian people. Most 
of this will have gone into the pockets of 
Palestinians. That is in six months and that is higher 
than the level of budgetary support in the whole of 
2005 from the EU. I want to support the point that 
Martin is making that lack of aid is not the problem 
here. I can give one more point of information. 
Again, since all our memoranda were produced, the 
Gazan fishermen have been allowed to start fishing 
offshore. That is a small update. 

Joan Ruddock: This is not about equipment but I 
just thought it might be appropriate if I came in here 
because of the relationship with the tax revenues, 
which I was going to ask about. 


Q24 John Battle: In a sense, what I want to ask you 
runs on because I and John Barrett were the 
Committee members who were there last time in 
2003. I have just read through the report. We went 
not because we are the Foreign Affairs Select 
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Committee but because we are the International 
Development Select Committee, and that is why it is 
a difficult conversation, in one sense, because we are 
trying to address poverty and alleviation of poverty. 
When we went, we found that there were places in 
the Occupied Palestinian Territories where people 
were poorer than in some sub-Saharan African 
countries. That was true in 2003 in terms of access to 
food, water, education and health care. We are now 
in the position where I think the situation is worse. 
For whatever reasons politically, the situation is 
worse. I just wonder if I could put it to you. Those 
factors may be 10 times worse now. I respond the 
way I do because if the economy collapses, then the 
people will be on food aid, direct handouts; that 
would be the only way people can survive or there 
will be mass camps and poverty again. We saw the 
back-to-back situation for the lorries, which is now 
worse than it was in 2003 when we stood and 
watched it then. The combined effect of the 
Government of Israel’s policies and what we could 
at best describe as an inadequate Temporary 
International Mechanism is actually now starting to 
threaten the very viability of the Occupied 
Palestinian Territories. In recent weeks, we have 
gained the strong impression, and we will see when 
we go, that the humanitarian situation is worsening. 
It is almost impossible for the economy to function 
Gaza. I would push this back to you and the Foreign 
Office and ask the question: what assessment has the 
Government made of the possibility of state collapse 
and the consequences for poor people and 
development in the Occupied Palestinian Territories 
and indeed for the whole stability of the region? 
Have you anticipated that as a factor because we 
cannot just look at it post hoc and then be told that 
you are increasing the food aid package. 

Mr Dinham: Yesterday I read your report again of 
two and a half years ago. It is a very eerily accurate 
analysis of the situation and what needs to be done. 
As you say, it is very much worse now for the 
Palestinians on the ground. The figure we have, 
which the World Bank has confirmed, is that 
something like 70% of households are living below 
the poverty line of $2 a day in this particular case. 


Q25 John Battle: That is worse than most of sub- 
Saharan Africa. 

Mr Dinham: There is no question that the economy 
is deteriorating. I think the World Bank is predicting 
a 26% contraction of the economy this year. This is 
obviously something which we take very seriously. 
The answer, in a sense, is not for us, as David was 
implying, to channel in huge amounts more of aid in 
these circumstances because I do not think that is 
going to do the job. What is clear and what we say 
in our memorandum is that there has to bea political 
process in place to deal with this. There has to be a 
return of the two sides to the Roadmap or something 
very like that for any of these economic issues to be 
tackled. I think that is why with the Government, the 
EU, the Americans and others there is a lot of 
activity on the political issues to try to do what we 
can to encourage the two sides together. 
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Q26 John Battle: What is the fall-back position? 
Mr Dinham: The fall-back, in a sense, is what we are 
doing at the moment. What we are trying to do 
through our development assistance is to meet, as far 
as we can, or help to meet, with other donors 
through increased aid, the basic needs of people so 
that their hardship is alleviated. We are seeking to do 
what we can to encourage more movement, more 
access, and we are working with General Dayton, 
who is the US security representative there, to try to 
make the agreement for movement and access more 
of a reality. This was the agreement which was 
reached in November of last year, which tries to find 
ways of easing movement, particularly through the 
border points. One of the ideas there is to focus in 
particular on Karni as a key point to try to provide 
greater security and greater reassurance so that that 
can be opened and there can be more traffic going 
through and to work with those institutions that we 
can and to continue on the political process of 
encouraging our two partners, the Palestinian 
President and the Israelis, to find ways in which they 
can move closer together. 


Q27 Ann McKechin: From the point of view of the 
British taxpayer, since we have started the Oslo 
peace process, the UK Government has invested 
£370 million in the infrastructure and institutions of 
the Palestinian Territories. What we are witnessing 
at the moment with the civil servants who have not 
been paid for over six months and the economy 
collapsing is the fact that any value of that 
investment is rapidly disappearing, and we are not 
likely to get any real return back from it, so we are 
having to start from scratch again. Given your own 
country assistance plan, do you consider that we 
need fundamentally to review our position in two 
areas which I think have been of concern about this 
investment? One is the international community’s 
pressure or lack of pressure on Israel to comply with 
its Geneva Convention duties and actually provide 
humanitarian assistance. Second is the issue of 
corruption, which very much afflicted the Fatah 
government prior to the elections, and which may 
well have contributed to the rise of Hamas. 
Apparently we did not see that coming, although I 
have to say, from my experience two years ago, 
nothing surprises me about Hamas (they were in 
effect taking over the social services of that area) and 
that they should be the winners in the last election. 
How are we assessing and how are we going to 
account to the British taxpayer about how we intend 
to invest their money in the future? 

Mr Dinham: On the question of corruption, 
certainly there was a strong perception by those 
amongst the community and one of the reasons that 
was cited amongst the community for Fatah’s failure 
in the polls was to do with corruption, and it is a very 
significant issue. I might ask David in a moment 
about what we think about handling that issue or 
what we did towards that. On the question of our 
challenges to Israel, I think that we have at very 
many levels in our relationship with Israel called 
upon them to exercise maximum restraint and to 
act within international law in respect to the 
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humanitarian provisions thereof. In terms of what 
we can prepare ourselves to do next, I think that as 
soon as there is a government with whom we can 
work in the Palestinian Authority, with whom we 
can directly associate, obviously we would want to 
work with them to strengthen the institutions of the 
Palestinian state. That was what we were focusing on 
up to last year, both in terms of public financial 
management, public administration, civil service 
reform and increasing transparency and 
accountability, while working again with our 
Foreign Office colleagues and others in the 
international community on security sector reform 
as well. That is actually the key to stability of the 
state. There are many things that we could do, and 
we will want to do. 


Q28 Ann McKechin: Can I press you on this point 
about Israel and its obligations under the Geneva 
Convention? In any other area of the world, what we 
would be demanding before we as British taxpayers 
paid any money towards assistance is that people 
who have a legal duty to provide assistance do that 
first. Effectively, we have let them off the hook, 
which in turn, you could argue, has been one of the 
major reasons why people have not been so keen to 
negotiate and not so keen to listen to the voice of the 
international community. We have not pressed this 
point and insisted that that should be the first and 
foremost priority here. I ask you again: if you are 
reassessing your country assistance plan, which 
clearly you are going to have to do now, is it not time 
for Israel to abide by the international convention to 
which they signed up? 

Mr Dinham: Can IJ ask Michael to answer this 
question? 

Mr Anderson: May I respond on the point about the 
lost investment first? A great deal has actually been 
achieved in the time since Oslo. There has been a lot 
of quiet institution building with the police and the 
various bits of the Palestinian Authority which 
endure. There were also returns to investments in all 
of the years when those investments were made in 
terms of the wellbeing of the Palestinian people, and 
in terms of sustaining the momentum of the peace 
process. There was a time when the budget support 
we had supplied was critical to maintaining the 
Palestinian government at the time of financial 
shortfall. So I think it is not the case that all that 
investment has been lost. We are concerned about 
the decay of institutions. We are very concerned 
about the decay of the institutions now but 
preserving the value of that investment is something 
we are anxiously looking at. I do not think it would 
be right to say that all of it has been lost. On the 
Geneva Convention point, it is a very difficult set of 
circumstances. We call publicly and privately on 
Israel to comply with its Geneva Convention 
obligations. We call on all parties to comply with 
their obligations, and these are points which are 
made regularly. It is, however, the case that in a 
number of places in the world DFID does have to 
work in contexts where the humanitarian 
obligations are not fulfilled. Darfur is another 
example of the kind of place where we recognise that 
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despite the political pressure we are able to bring, 
obligations are not fulfilled. In our view, it is 
precisely at that point that we need to help, to step 
in and fill the gap. 


Q29 Ann McKechin: I might say, Mr Anderson, that 
in that case what we did with a country like Sudan is 
suspended the aid to the government. The 
international community, not the UK Government 
directly, but including the United States, are still 
providing aid to Israel. That is not quite the same set 
of circumstances, is it? 

Mr Anderson: Obviously the political context in 
Israel and Palestine is quite different from Sudan. 
This is Peter Gooderham’s territory. The 
Government is doing everything in its power to try 
to advance the peace process, and that is something 
which is being taken up at official level. It is being 
taken up by No 10 very actively and it is receiving a 
great deal of attention, but the response in a place 
like Sudan is obviously different. 


Q30 Mr Singh: Just to change the focus slightly, lam 
not sure what engagement DFID had with civil 
society organisations in Palestine or the extent to 
which they exist. If you did have an engagement, I 
am presuming that you may see that within the 
whole context of your support for the Palestinian 
Authority. Given that you are not giving that 
support to the Palestinian Authority at the moment, 
are you engaging more with civil society 
organisations to try to find different ways and 
mechanisms to support the development of a civil 
society? 

Mr Dinham: We have a lot of contact with civil 
society organisations, both within the Palestinian 
Territories and indeed with international NGOs 
who are engaged in and interested in the Territories. 
We have a Palestine Platform which is a gathering of 
interested international NGOs which meets every 
quarter to discuss and exchange views on 
approaches that we should take. We are currently 
funding civil society on the governance side as well, 
to strengthen accountability and transparency with 
the present PA. In terms of our decision as to where 
we channel our funds, we looked at various ways in 
which we could channel our resources and decided 
that, given that civil society does not have the kind 
of stretch and range for providing service delivery as 
the Palestinian Authority, although obviously the 
government does and that is huge, we would opt for 
putting the resources that we have through the 
Temporary International Mechanism because that 
is using the mechanisms of government to get 
through to people with the most need. We do see 
them as an important source of thinking and of 
pressure and advocacy to improve the state of 
government. 

Mr Hallam: 1 could add two points. One is about 
now and one is about the future. Now there has been 
obviously a lot of attention from all the donors on 
civil society. There are something like 50 donors 
present in the Occupied Territories. The US in 
particular has focused its funding on civil society. In 
terms of funding now, my analysis in the country is 
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that the need and capacity of civil society to deliver 
basic services has been met. What we do not 
particularly want to be doing is building up a civil 
society to a point where they then take the place of 
the Palestinian Authority of the future. Ultimately, 
the government of the Palestinian Authority will be 
responsible for delivering most of the services. What 
we want to do is get back to a point where it can. 
That is what the conversation earlier was all about. 
The other point was Martin’s one on working with 
civil society. Bearing in mind that the ultimate 
objective is to build up a Palestinian state, then civil 
society is going to have to play an important role in 
that. I think we are beginning to realise more clearly 
the importance of that role in the governance field 
and in holding the PA to better account. Maybe that 
will help to tackle some of the issues that have been 
mentioned earlier about corruption and perception 
of nepotism and so on if the government is held 
better to account by civil society. We are doing a bit 
of work now, particularly on monitoring how the 
institutions of the PA are beginning to be affected by 
the prevailing situation. This is an avenue that I hope 
we can explore further when we get back on track 
with the PA. 


Q31 Mr Singh: DFID did say in its report that “an 
active and vocal civil society has not yet translated 
into the emergence of a moderate, democratic and 
secular political alternative to Hamas and Fatah”. 
Are there any signs of that? Are there any major 
Palestinian civil society organisations that you work 
with or are you relying entirely, from what I am 
gathering from you, on international NGOs? 

Mr Hallam: We are working with the Palestinian 
civil society but that statement is still true. Peter may 
wish to comment further. There are basically two 
options: Fatah or Hamas. There are then some other 
small groups of independents. You have probably 
met some people like Hanan Ashwari who are very 
vocal and providing a really important advocacy 
and holding to account role but there is no third 
force in Palestinian politics. We are way off that at 
the moment. 


Q32 Chairman: As a supplementary to that, is there 
nota danger, and I know you do not have the hands- 
on information, that you have sidelined the 
government, the Palestinian Authority, and you are 
trying to work with individual NGOs? Indeed some 
people, partisan perhaps, have accused DFID of 
putting money into NGOs that are too partisan. Is 
not the danger that you just finish up spawning a 
whole load of other dissident groups, if you are not 
careful, particularly groups that will say, “You are 
not allowing our government to function, so we will 
find another way of functioning”? 

Mr Hallam: 1 agree that is a risk and one that we 
need to be very careful about. Perhaps my best 
response to you is to say that we work incredibly 
closely with the British Consulate in Jerusalem on all 
issues that have a political dimension and we make 
sure that we are hand-in-hand and take the best 
account of their analysis. 
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Q33 Joan Ruddock: I wanted to come in, Chairman, 
earlier when David Hallam was speaking about 
greater and greater sums of money being supplied to 
the people of Palestine. It seemed to me that it went 
against everything that DFID stands for, that here 
we have an elected government, a democratic 
government in the PA that, as Richard Burden said, 
was on ceasefire and remains on ceasefire. They were 
elected, we know perfectly well, because they posed 
as the anti-corruption party and there was plenty of 
evidence that indeed, as DFID would wish to find in 
any country of the world, they were a group of 
people who were not going to be corrupt in 
government. On the one hand, we have this group 
with whom we cannot deal. The Israeli Government 
does not accept, as Ann McKechin raised, their 
responsibilities in respect of these people. We have 
the Israeli Government withholding the tax revenues 
that they have collected so that civil servants may 
not be paid. If you do not pay people, they have 
nothing to eat. If you have no social services, they 
have nowhere to go. We pride ourselves then, it 
seems, on picking up the pieces and giving food aid. 
I think that is absolutely against everything that 
DFID stands for. 

Mr Dinham: 1 agree that it is an_ entirely 
unsatisfactory situation. This is the dilemma for us, 
that the reasons that the international community 
has had to increase its aid are those that you suggest. 
The dilemma for us is: do we therefore say we do not 
provide any assistance? No, we cannot because 
people are clearly suffering and = suffering 
considerable hardship. The decision that we have 
had to take is to address the basic needs of those 
people to the best extent we can, not only through 
the Temporary International Mechanism but 
through our contributions to UNRWA where we 
are putting in £15 million for refugee assistance as 
well. We would, with every sinew in our bodies, 
much prefer to be operating through the government 
to strengthen the institutions of the government so 
that it can stand on its own feet, the economy can 
operate, the borders are open and the checkpoints 
do not exist. That is not the situation we are faced 
with and so we have this dreadful dilemma. We 
decided that we need to do what we can and the 
international community as a whole has decided 
that. The real answer to this 1s the political process 
and to get movement on all these things that we have 
been talking about. That requires us to work with all 
the sides, with the Israeli side and with President 
Abbas, and to urge those countries that have 
influence over the Hamas government to encourage 
them to move as well. 


Q34 Joan Ruddock: Why are we not addressing our 
influence to Israel to pay the tax revenues? 

Mr Dinham: We are raising those issues with Israel 
on a regular basis. 


Q35 Joan Ruddock: Why are we so powerful in 
relation to the Palestinian Authority but seemingly 
have no leverage over Israel? 
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Mr Gooderham: J think, with respect, you are 
exaggerating our influence with the Palestinian 
Authority. If I may recap, the situation we found 
ourselves in at the end of March this year was that 
we had a Hamas government, a Hamas Palestinian 
Authority, but we had President Abbas who is 
someone who had also been democratically elected 
by the Palestinian people last year and whose 
platform we fully support. We have been doing what 
we can both before Hamas was elected and since to 
continue to give whatever political and other 
support we can to him to try to advance the peace 
process via the Roadmap. He himself was clear from 
the outset that he was not happy with a government 
that was not committed to the three principles of the 
Quartet. It is very important to stress that. We are 
not going against the grain here of the Palestinian 
President or those who support him. The 
international community is at one in agreeing that 
this is what we need to advance towards. He has been 
trying in recent months to form a_ so-called 
government of national unity which would have 
brought representatives from Hamas together with 
Fatah, and maybe some independents as well, to 
form a new government, a government that would 
have been committed to the three principles and with 
which obviously the international community could 
readily engage and work, and we very much wanted 
that to happen. We did what we could, necessarily 
behind the scenes because clearly if we are too active 
in this process, as I implied before, it is all too likely 
to be counter-productive, but we have tried behind 
the scenes to assist in that process. We got to a point 
in mid-June when it looked as though things were 
beginning to happen and we were beginning to see 
the evolution of a solution to this problem when, 
unfortunately, the Hamas representatives in 
Damascus pulled the plug and vetoed the efforts that 
were being made by other representatives of Hamas 
inside the Palestinian Territories and of course by 
President Abbas himself. We are now in a situation 
where it appears that President Abbas has had to 
conclude that efforts to form a government of 
national unity are not going to succeed, that there is 
a block there on the part of Hamas. So he is now 
reflecting on the next step. We are doing everything 
we can to encourage him to act because Iam sure we 
are all agreed that the sooner we can get to a 
government that we can work with the better. 


Q36 Joan Ruddock: But, whether you get a 
government that you can work with or not, the fact 
is at this time and throughout this period there are 
tax revenues that have been collected which you 
yourselves I think have said today are in the region 
of $55-65 million per month. How does that 
compare with the amount of money going through 
TIM per month to pay salaries? Is it in any sense 
appropriate that the international community 
should be picking up the whole salary bill for the 
Palestinian Authority when the money is actually 
already provided for but not being handed over? 
What steps are you taking to resolve that position? 
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Mr Dinham: As a point of clarification, and it is 
important to make it, we are not actually paying 
salaries because we could not do that. We are paying 
allowances and we are making part payments to 
hardship cases. To answer your point, the amount 
that is not being transferred according to clearance 
revenues is greatly in excess of the amount that is 
going through the TIM. 


Q37 Joan Ruddock: Precisely. 
Mr Dinham: Over the period of a year, it could be 
something like three quarters of a billion dollars. 


Q38 Joan Ruddock: So families are going hungry as 
they are—and often we know the heads of families 
are supporting quite large extended families— 
because the tax revenues are not delivered? 

Mr Dinham: Yes. What we have said in our 
discussions with the Israelis is that the TIM exists as 
a possible channel which they may be interested in 
using. We have provided them with all the 
reassurances that we can that this money is properly 
audited, that it is going directly to the beneficiaries 
as intended, it is not going through the Hamas 
government. We have spent an awful lot of time with 
the European Commission in designing a process 
which we are satisfied with from a financial 
management point of view. We have made those 
points to the Israelis to see if they would be 
interested in channelling their money through that. 
They have not so far but we are going to continue to 
make those points. 


Q39 John Barrett: Very much building up on the 
points that Joan Ruddock made there, not only are 
people going hungry, but children are dying, they 
have stunted growth, a high percentage of children 
are anaemic, they have low birth weights and there 
is high infant mortality, and yet the UN agency 
UNICEF goes in there to deliver basic humanitarian 
assistance through TIM and is finding that the 
Government of Israel is in fact impeding its delivery 
process. Earlier on in the discussions the problems 
in sub-Saharan Africa were mentioned. The 
Committee has been to a number of areas with 
similar problems where the government is helping 
facilitate the aid agencies. What we see here today 
and from the evidence of UNICEF is that the 
Government of Israel is impeding UNICEF’s ability 
to provide humanitarian assistance. Can I ask what 
the British Government is doing to explore the 
problems that UNICEF are having and to find out 
a way forward so that they can actually deliver these 
very basic services? 

Mr Dinham: J will answer part of that and then pass 
it to David. What we are doing is supporting the 
job being done by UN OCHA, which is the 
United Nations Office for the Coordination of 
Humanitarian Affairs, whose responsibility it is to 
both co-ordinate humanitarian assistance within the 
UN system and also to co-ordinate information 
about movement and access within the Territories. 
We are putting in two experts. We will have two 
experts in there to support their role. There have 
been cases, as you suggest, of convoys of assistance 
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and supplies being delayed or held up by 
checkpoints and in various different ways. When 
that has happened, the UN has raised those issues 
directly with the Israeli authorities. Often it is the 
case that a lot of discretion is given to the soldiers on 
individual checkpoints, and that discretion is used in 
different ways at different times, as we have 
experienced ourselves when we have been there. I 
think those of you who went on the previous visit by 
the previous Committee may have done too. 

Mr Hallam: You have already made one of my 
points about the two experts provided to OCHA 
who, by the way, I think are doing a really good and 
important job out there. I hope that you will have a 
chance to meet OCHA when you go the Occupied 
Territories next month. One of them is a movement 
and access specialist. He is an ex-British artillery 
officer. He then went to work in the humanitarian 
world. We have now seconded him over to OCHA 
to help them specifically on movement and access 
issues and to help them understand and to monitor 
that. Secondly, UNRWA, which is a major provider 
of aid, particularly in Gaza where they are 
particularly affected by closures, has obviously hada 
lot of trouble over recent months. This situation has 
eased but we have offered to them that if they can 
give us some specific details on how their operations 
have been affected, then the British Embassy in Tel 
Aviv will speak to the Israelis about that. We are 
waiting for more information from UNRWA. 
Lastly, I would say that I spent my first year in post 
anxiously avoiding contacts with the Israeli military. 
It became clear to me that I cannot do that. In order 
to do my job and to understand the context, I need 
to get to know them, and so I recently went over to 
Beit El and Ramallah and presented my credentials 
to the local IDF‘ person there. That was a really 
useful thing to do. He gave me lots of information 
and I have all the contact numbers for all the people 
at the checkpoints in Gaza and the West Bank. Just 
doing that proved a useful step. 


Q40 John Barrett: Can I touch again on the 
UNICEF evidence? They were saying that Window 
I, for essential supplies like health care in hospitals, 
is effectively not yet operational; it is just not doing 
the job. Do you see any light at the end of the tunnel 
at all? The blockage in the system is apparently being 
provided by the Israeli Government. Is there no 
movement at all? 

Mr Dinham: This is on the TIM? 


Q41 John Barrett: The TIM is not effective. It is in 
place, and we heard the discussions about funding, 
yet what we see is a blockage in the pipeline to deliver 
the very basic supply of drugs to hospitals, fuel, 
water and it is just not getting through. 

Mr Dinham: Of the three Windows that are working 
there are two, Window IT and Window III, which are 
essentially the responsibility of the European 
Commission which are in operation and are working 
well. The first Window, which has been the 
responsibility of the World Bank through its ESSP* 


4 Israeli Defence Force. 
5 Emergency Services Support Programme. 
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programme, has not got into operation as quickly. I 
think they have now sorted out the procurement 
issues around that and it is due to be operating 
effectively from this month. 

Mr Hallam: We cannot blame the Israelis for 
Window I having not become operational. There are 
two specific issues that have meant that it has taken 
a couple of months. First, it takes time to procure 
drugs and hospital supplies and so on, and the 
money arrived in late August so there is a process 
that has to be gone through. The two specific issues 
that have meant that perhaps it has not delivered 
quite as quickly as I would have liked are first that 
there is quite a process within the Palestinian 
government because, of course, the Ministry of 
Health operates all of these clinics. There was a 
process between the President’s Office with our 
counterpart on the TIM and the Ministry of Health 
to decide exactly what should be procured and how 
and when and so on, and that took time. The second 
thing is that because a lot of these things have been 
procured locally to support the Palestinian private 
sector there was a process of accreditation that had 
to be done to make sure again that, because we are 
very concerned about corruption and to make sure 
that we know exactly how much is being spent, they 
basically had to be accredited and to make sure that 
things were to standard and so on. 


Q42 John Barrett: But does this not all go back to 
saying that if you are not paying the healthcare 
workers everything is going to take so much longer? 
If the money is not freed up and is being held back 
everything will take 10 times as long. 

Mr Hallam: That is why we identified healthcare 
workers as recipients of allowances under the TIM. 


Q43 Richard Burden: Education has always been 
very important to the Palestinians in the Occupied 
Territories and outside, and it is also, obviously, an 
area which DFID highlighted as a priority area for 
achieving the Millennium Development Goals. 
Again, going back to this Committee’s previous 
report about three years ago, it paints a rather bleak 
picture of the situation in regard to what was 
happening to Palestinian education. It said, “In a 
society where half the population is under 18, the 
effect of closure on education is widely felt. The 
psychological impact on children, arising from 
school closure and exposure to violence, is damaging 
future generations of Palestinians and will only serve 
to perpetuate the cycle of violence and hatred.” 
Your reply to that was that you agreed about that 
and noted that more than 200,000 children and 9,000 
teachers had been prevented by closures and 
movement restrictions from attending schools. Has 
the situation got better or worse since? 

Mr Dinham: I do not have direct facts on that, the 
others may have, but I would imagine the situation 
has got worse because the closure situation has got 
worse and also because the public strike which is 
currently going on means that schools are not 
currently operational, which is making a bad 
situation worse. We have, through the TIM, the 
Temporary International Mechanism, our third 
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allocation, which was agreed by the Secretary of 
State a few weeks ago, of £3 million for poor 
Palestinian workers, many of whom are in fact 
teachers, which will go some way to helping that 
situation. But the overall situation, particularly 
what you say about the psychological impact of 
violence on children, is serious and is almost 
certainly getting worse. 

Mr Hallam: J agree; I am sure the situation is more 
difficult; there are more closures now, so one would 
expect it to be more difficult. 


Q44 Richard Burden: So what are we doing about 
that? You have been developing contacts with the 
Isracli Army about getting people through the 
checkpoints. How is that going? 

Mr Hallam: If I might come back to the Israeli 
Army, my contacts are very much about DFID’s 
reasonable access. 


Q45 Richard Burden: But that is the problem, is it 
not? The kids and the teachers cannot get to school. 
Mr Hallam: And the British Government raises 
movement and access with the Israeli authorities 
very frequently. 


Q46 Richard Burden: And what has been the result? 
Any improvement? 

Mr Hallam: Things have gone up and have gone 
down, largely dependent on the perception of the 
security environment, and so during 2005, when all 
the checkpoints on the West Bank, for example, 
went down, there were signs of optimism and the 
British Government was working very closely with 
the Wolfensohn team, particularly on movement 
and access issues. We are now in a new political 
context and security is much worse. 


Q47 Richard Burden: Have there been any 
achievements in lifting restrictions on access? 

Mr Dinham: Since the Agreement on Movement and 
Access was signed in November the situation is 
worse than before it was signed. 

Mr Gooderham: As David says, it goes up and down 
depending on the day-to-day perception of the 
Israeli authorities of the security threat. The 
European Union, of course, has taken the lead in 
respect of Rafah and there is now this Border 
Assistance Mission in place and we continue to work 
with and on the Israeli authorities to ensure that the 
Rafah crossing is open. We think the European 
Union has established a track record there. 


Q48 Richard Burden: I do not think the Rafah 
crossing is particularly going to help teachers. 

Mr Dinham: Not on the education point. 

Mr Gooderham: Sorry, I thought you were asking 
about movement and access. 


Q49 Richard Burden: Of teachers and students. 

Mr Gooderham: J see, lam sorry. I do not have any 
information on teachers except that, as Martin says, 
there has been a strike for some time in the West 
Bank. 
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Q50 Richard Burden: Last Friday the Secretary of 
State for International Development answered a 
question about Israeli procedures towards foreign 
nationals, including those of Palestinian origin, who 
wanted to visit the Occupied Territories to help as 
teachers or sometimes as students, and in his answer 
he said, “Since spring 2006 the Israeli authorities 
have been more strictly enforcing entry procedures 
towards foreign nationals, including those of 
Palestinian origin, who wish to visit the Occupied 
Territories. This includes would-be teachers and 
students. As a result we estimate that hundreds of 
foreign nationals have been refused entry. Our 
Embassy in Tel Aviv raised our concerns with the 
Israeli Ministry of Foreign Affairs in August.” You 
are also probably aware that the heads of all the 
Palestinian universities and higher education 
institutions in the West Bank have issued an appeal 
to the international community because they are 
unable to operate as educational institutions. What 
are we doing about that? 

Mr Hallam: 1 can only answer that we make 
representation to the Israeli authorities on 
movement and access both bilaterally and also 
through the EU. 


Q51 Richard Burden: Any responses? Any glimmer 
of hope that they are listening? 

Mr Hallam: There is not a great deal of sign of it at 
the moment. 


Q52 Chairman: Can I follow up something that Ann 
McKechin was pursuing? Most of my colleagues 
have pointed out that aid has increased because the 
economy has collapsed and because money has been 
withheld; yet the Department for International 
Development produced a White Paper that puts 
governance at the heart of its policy. How is it 
possible for us to engage in the Occupied Territories 
if we have no influence over the Government of 
Israel and no ability to deal with the Palestinian 
Authority? In any other state can you consider 
where DFID would have been prepared to have any 
budget or any programme at all if there was no 
government with whom they could effectively deal in 
order to deal with the real poverty reduction issues? 
Mr Anderson: lam sympathetic with your point and 
the spirit behind it. I think the answer is that this is 
not like any other country where DFID works. This 
is a very different case. It is a unique case which is of 
enormous importance to the broader Middle East, 
and of enormous importance to the world. The two 
parties are stuck ina very difficult spot, and the kind 
of difference we can make is by helping in whatever 
way we can to try to move the peace process 
forward. The kinds of standards that DFID would 
apply in many other places, apart from the fiduciary 
risk and financial management which we are very 
strict about, do not apply in quite the same way in 
the Palestinian Territories. It often requires us to 
think of very innovative ways and adopt approaches 
which are often against the grain but what we 
recognise in the political context are necessary for 
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advancing the peace process, because advancing the 
peace process, no matter how frustrating, has to be 
the ultimate goal of this programme. 


Q53 Chairman: That is a perfectly fair response but 
the practicalities are that the Government of Israel is 
pursuing policies which are undermining the 
functioning economy of the Palestinian people, 
destroying their livelihoods, destroying their ability 
to earn money, and the international community is 
picking up the bill. If we turned to the Government 
of Israel and said, if they pursued their policy, “Will 
you accept responsibility for the consequences? We 
are pulling out”, what do you think the Government 
of Israel would do? 

Mr Anderson: I think our best assessment is that the 
UK pulling out its assistance to the Palestinian 
Territories— 


Q54 Chairman: The Quartet. 

Mr Anderson:—would probably not result in 
enormous change in Israeli policy. In fact, Israeli 
policies are, of course, the responsibility of the 
Israeli electorate. 

Mr Dinham: But it would mean much greater 
hardship for the Palestinians themselves. 


Q55 Chairman: The point Iam really making is, are 
we not effectively letting the Government of Israel 
off the hook in that they are not having to deal with 
the consequences of the poverty that has been 
created? Let me also say quite plainly that, of course, 
everybody acknowledges that Israel has been 
targeted and Israel has suffered and Israel has a 
security problem and Israel has some clear legitimate 
interest in dealing with that problem, but that is not 
the point at issue. The point at issue is that as a 
consequence of that, whether it is the closure policy, 
whether it is Gaza and the West Bank and the 
withholding of revenues, it leaves ordinary people, 
which in your report you say you do not want to 
suffer, suffering inordinately. I think the words you 
used, following the election, were that the UK did 
not wish to punish ordinary Palestinians for the 
actions and policies of their government, but it 
is ordinary Palestinians who voted for that 
government and ordinary Palestinians who are 
suffering the consequences of this. What I am really 
saying is, at the very least where is the partnership 
between the international community and the 
Government of Israel in dealing with the poverty? 

Mr Gooderham: I think you make a very fair point. 
This is the dilemma, as Martin has alluded to. Iam 
not going to pretend that we are particularly 
comfortable with the situation we find ourselves in. 
As we have said repeatedly, we continue to make 
representations to the Israeli Government, in respect 
of both the clearance revenues and the movement 
and access issues and other issues that are affecting 
the daily lives of the Palestinian people, and we are 
not alone. Others in the international community 
are doing similarly, but the dilemma is, as I was 
trying to explain in an earlier comment I made, that 
the way to get round that, the way to get over that, 
is to have a Palestinian government with whom we 
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can work and with whom Israel can work, and that 
is what we have to achieve. We have had some 
frustrations along the way over the previous months 
but we are now under the impression that President 
Abbas is resolved to act and to take decisions to 
bring about a government that is committed to the 
three principles and with which we and others, 
including Israel, can then work. From that we would 
then want to see very rapid progress. I know that the 
Government as a whole and the Prime Minister in 
particular is strongly committed to then pressing 
very hard to see progress, but that has been the 
blockage, that has been the obstacle in our way 
during the course of most of this year. It has been 
frustrating and I think you make a perfectly fair 
point, that the situation we find ourselves in is not 
satisfactory and not one that we are comfortable 
with or want to see in place for a day longer than it 
has to be. 


Q56 Chairman: All I can say is that on a number 
of occasions you have said that “we have 
made strenuous representations to the Israeli 
Government”, but you take action against the 
Palestinian Authority. It is action against the 
Palestinian Authority and representations to the 
Israeli Government, which apparently do not yield 
much response. There is a difference. 

Mr Gooderham: It is our considered view, and we are 
not alone, that the way to bring about change in 
respect of the Israeli Government is through 
engagement and dialogue and that is what we 
remain committed to. As I say, we are not alone in 
that. That is the view of the international community 
broadly. We have explained why we have difficulty 
with the current Palestinian Authority. We had no 
difficulty with the previous Palestinian Authority, 
with whom we worked perfectly normally, and we 
have no difficulty with the Palestinian President and 
we would very much like to get to a place where we 
have no difficulty with the next Palestinian 
Authority government, but unfortunately we are 
stuck in the situation where we are and we need to 
try and move that on. 

Mr Dinham: We are working with the PLO which is 
responsible for the Negotiation Affairs Department, 
which we have been working with for some time 
because the PLO, of course, recognise the Roadmap 
and a peaceful solution to the problems. We have 
been working with them to try and do whatever is 
possible to rekindle this process. As Peter says, we 
have no problem working with those representatives 
of the Palestinian people who want to see a peaceful 
solution to the problem. 


Q57 Mr Singh: It is very interesting when you say 
that we need a Palestinian government that does 
this, this and this. Yes, we do, but we also need an 
Israeli Government at the same time which does not 
continue to trample over the human rights of the 
Palestinian people. Is it not an irony that, in an era 
when we have seen the coming down of the Iron 
Curtain, the falling of the Berlin Wall, the opening 
of the Bamboo Curtain, in the Middle East, along 
with the walls of hatred and mistrust we have a 
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physical barrier now? Do we not need an Israeli 
Government which does not do this kind of thing in 
Palestine? What is the impact that this barrier is 
having on our aid, development policies, the 
economy of Palestine and the general wellbeing of 
the Palestinian people? 

Mr Dinham: It is one of the aspects of the movement 
and access problem, a very serious aspect. We have 
made our position very clear about the separation 
barrier, which is that its establishment on Palestinian 
territory, on Palestinian land, is contrary to 
international law and we have made _ those 
representations to the Israeli Government. It has the 
effect of cutting off some 10% of the Palestinian 
population, which is something like 400,000 people, 
so those that fall on the west side of the wall are 
stuck. It has had quite an impact on the social fabric 
of communities. I visited a farmer near Qalqilya 
whose farm was on one side of the wall and whose 
home and family were on the other side, and only he 
could go through to look after the land, which was 
becoming very difficult because his family could not. 
He never knew whether the entrance through the 
wall was going to be open or not, so the impact on 
the life of people in the Territories of the barrier is 
quite excessive. As the Chairman was saying, Israel 
certainly has a right to its own security and we do not 
dispute that, but a separation barrier on Palestinian 
land having the impact on Palestinian people that it 
has is not satisfactory at all. 


Q58 Mr Singh: Are there any examples of the impact 
it has on the work of DFID? 

Mr Dinham: Not in the sense of it having an impact 
on projects and activities that we are doing, but in 
the sense that we are there to try and help the 
economy and relieve poverty it is one of the things 
which is standing in the way of that, so it isin the way 
of our mission. 


Q59 Mr Singh: Why can we not get the Israeli 
Government to abide by the Agreement on 
Movement and Access which it signed in 1985, was 
it? 

Mr Hallam: 2005. 


Q60 Mr Singh: Why can we not get them to agree to 
anything? 

Mr Dinham: 1 think they would answer that the 
security situation for them is such that they cannot 
meet the requirements of the Movement and Access 
Agreement. If you look at the Movement and Access 
Agreement, the points in it show that if there is a 
particular problem at a particular crossing that 
might mean that goods and services cannot go 
through that crossing but then they should be 
immediately transferred to another crossing where 
there is not a problem. Those are the kinds of 
practical issues which are addressed in the 
Movement and Access Agreement, but I think the 
Israelis have taken a blanket view of the security 
situation which for them is such that they cannot 
move on movement and access issues at the moment, 
and we have sought to find technical and 
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technocratic ways of trying to alleviate that, and 
obviously there is a dialogue on the political front 
as well. 


Q61 Richard Burden: I would like to ask you a 
couple of questions about trade, but before doing 
that can I pursue you a little bit more when you said 
that the UK specifically and the international 
community more generally worked very successfully 
and had no difficulty working with the previous 
Palestinian government. Would you say the same 
about the Israeli Government, that they did not have 
any difficulty working with the previous Palestinian 
government? 

Mr Gooderham: In the day-to-day sense, of course, 
there were problems that proved difficult to resolve 
on one side or the other, but the two institutions, as 
it were, on the Israeli and the Palestinian side were 
in dialogue and there were meetings from time to 
time. It was not entirely satisfactory; we are not 
trying to suggest that it was a harmonious 
relationship, but there was not a difficulty in the 
fundamental sense. 


Q62 Richard Burden: Was Israel prepared to 
negotiate with the previous Palestinian government? 
Mr Gooderham: Yes. 

Mr Dinham: The example really is the Agreement on 
Movement and Access which was signed last 
November and it followed disengagement, and 
James Wolfensohn had— 


Q63 Richard Burden: Disengagement was not 
negotiated. 

Mr Dinham: Disengagement was not, but the role of 
the Quartet, and their representative there was Jim 
Wolfensohn, was to try and build on this 
disengagement process and to try and use that, even 
though it was not negotiated, in a way where a 
positive outcome could come of that, particularly 
looking at movement and access issues. Indeed, 
Secretary Rice was there in the final stages of signing 
that agreement to ensure that it was brought to 
fruition. So there was a point towards the end of last 
year when there was a successful negotiation and 
that was very positive, and there are a lot of very 
positive aspects to that agreement. Before the 
Hamas government, there were points where there 
was agreement and negotiation and it was up and 
down a bit but that was a different place from where 
we are now. 


Q64 Richard Burden: J am just trying to work out the 
approach that you have been articulating, how you 
want to secure change and where that is leading and 
what is likely to happen. We know from a number 
of questions that long before Hamas was elected the 
closures were increasing, not decreasing, the 
settlements were increasing, not decreasing. There 
were problems in students and teachers getting to 
schools and colleges and a barrier was being built in 
defiance of international law on Palestinian land 
and, though it has not been given in evidence so far, 
you probably agree with me that there was some 
frustration on the Palestinian side about the 
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difficulty of getting the Israeli Government to the 
negotiating table. If your approach is right and these 
polite representations to the Israelis and more direct 
pressure on the Palestinians work, what assurances 
do we have from the Government of Israel that their 
approach next time will be any different from the 
approach they had last time? 

Mr Dinham: We do not have any direct assurances 
of that nature, but we believe that working as far as 
we can with the Israeli Government, both in dealings 
with them publicly and privately and discussing 
some of these issues, as we have done with President 
Abbas and as we were in the past with the previous 
Palestinian Authority, is the way to try and 
engineer change. 


Q65 Richard Burden: If we just look at trade issues 
and the Karni crossing, the World Bank reports that 
a number of the difficulties there are to do with poor 
management of the border at Karni, and you made 
some comments of that kind before, but what 
actually needs to happen at Karni? What does Israel 
need to do and what do the Palestinians need to do? 
Mr Dinham: J think there are two areas. One is to 
provide sufficient security—for the Palestinian side 
to be able to provide sufficient security to provide 
reassurances to the Israelis, and the other thing is— 


Q66 Richard Burden: What does that mean? What 
do they need to do? 

Mr Hallam: The Palestinian side needs to be able to 
convince the Israeli side that they will be safe 
operating Karni. 


Q67 Richard Burden: What would be a reasonable 
thing for the Israelis to ask them for, given the 
situation that the Palestinians have been talking 
about? What would it be reasonable for the Israeli 
state to say, “To satisfy the security concerns this is 
what you have to do” What have they actually been 
able to do? 

Mr Hallam: General Dayton, the US Security 
Coordinator, is working closely with the Israelis and 
the Palestinians to try and work out exactly what 
will do and has a plan. I am not a security expert so 
I cannot tell you what does and what does not have 
to be done, but there is a plan, there are things that 
could happen to make things better. There have been 
terrorist attacks on Karni, so it is not an imaginary 
risk, 

Mr Anderson: If I can fill in some of the detail? The 
security of premises needs to be much better than it 
has been with proper security guarding. More 
important than that, we need much improved 
detection systems for any goods going across. 


Q68 Richard Burden: The Palestinians need to have 
those? 

Mr Anderson: Yes, on the Palestinian side they need 
the right kinds of large scanners and detection 
systems to ensure that weapons and bombs are not 
getting through. From the Israeli perspective, there 
have been a number of attacks and they are worried 
quite rightly about a bomb coming through and 
exploding on the Israeli side. The detection has to 
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happen on the Palestinian side and the Israelis are 
very concerned about security, so they will have a 
high level of scrutiny. They will want to see that is is 
being done to the very highest of standards. That is 
what has to be achieved. 


Q69 Richard Burden: And who is the one to do that 
at the moment? Given the fact that you have this 
problem of talking to the government who is 
actually going to install the scanners? 

Mr Anderson: Two or three days ago the President’s 
Office issued a decree bringing the border agency 
under his direct control, and so it is independent and 
is the entity which can run this, and the Presidential 
Guard has been made responsible for guarding 
Karni, so it is entirely under the President’s Office 
now. That is the vehicle through which General 
Dayton is looking to provide international 
assistance to ensure that all the infrastructure 
systems and training is in place to provide security 
guarantees. The Israelis will need to have confidence 
so they can allow Karni to open up. 


Q70 Richard Burden: And what have the Israelis got 
to do? 

Mr Anderson: The Israelis, of course, are going to 
have to co-operate with this and sign off. They will 
have to commit to keeping their half of the border 
crossing open provided that the Palestinians deliver 
the right level of security. They will have a high level 
scrutiny early on to ensure that nothing is getting 
through which poses a security threat. 


Q71 Richard Burden: Is there anything the Israelis 
should be doing now before that process is 
completed by the Palestinian side? 

Mr Anderson: General Dayton is working with the 
Israelis very closely, he is working with the IDF and 
he is working with the border people to go through 
all of the details, and one of the key issues is sharing 
information to give the Israelis assurances along the 
way, so they will need systems for monitoring the 
way in which the Palestinian security is carried out. 


Q72 Richard Burden: What you are saying is what 
the Israelis need to do to monitor the Palestinians’ 
obligations. What I am asking you is what does the 
British Government think now the Israelis should be 
doing to build—you talk about the need to build 
confidence on the Israeli side about what the 
Palestinians are doing. What do the Israelis need to 
do to build confidence on the Palestinian side now 
rather than monitoring what the Palestinians are 
doing? 

Mr Anderson: It is to co-operate very closely with 
General Dayton who is bringing the two sides 
together. 


Q73 Richard Burden: Will they ever do it? 
Mr Anderson: They will clearly have to once they 
have the right kind of security assurances. 
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Q74 Richard Burden: So until they are satisfied, 
according to their criteria, that they have got the 
right level of security, the British Government is 
saying that they should not open the border? 

Mr Anderson: Obviously, we encourage Karni to be 
open as much as possible. It is inevitably the case 
that the IDF will receive intelligence about possible 
security threats. When that happens they will at 
times want to close down the border, but we 
encourage them to keep their bar at a level that will 
keep it open as much as possible. General Dayton is 
working with them closely to try promote that as 
well. 


Q75 Richard Burden: Can you tell me what the 
current status of the EU Palestine Association 
Agreement is? 

Mr Hallam: It exists. It is in place. 


Q76 Richard Burden: Has it been suspended? 
Mr Dinhami: It is in place. 


Q77 Richard Burden: Is it working? 

Mr Dinham: The effectiveness of the Association 
Agreement has always been dependent on the 
movement of goods and services and the ability for 
exports and imports to move freely in and out of the 
Palestinian Territories. So even in the past, although 
the Association Agreement should have been, and 
should be, a force for strengthening the economy, 
the agreement itself is fine in theory but in practice it 
has been very difficult for the Palestinians to export 
much of their product or move it within the 
Territory or export it to countries adjoining. I met a 
farmer in the Jericho Valley who had spent 16 years 
trying to export bananas to Jordan, and for the first 
time this year he has succeeded, but it is not easy. 


Q78 Richard Burden: Can you tell me what the status 
of the EU Israel Association is? 
Mr Dinham: Again, that is in place. 


Q79 Richard Burden: In your evidence to us you say, 
in paragraph 52, “Palestinian development is helped 
through Israel’s Association Agreement with the 
EU”. What is the evidence for that? 

Mr Hallam: The evidence is, shall we say, relative in 
that we know from economic analysis how much the 
Palestinian economy is dependent on the Israeli 
economy, and therefore if Israel’s economy grows 
that has a positive impact on the Palestinian 
economy. On the basis that the EU Israel 
Association Agreement has beneficial effects on the 
Israeli economy, which I do not think is in doubt, the 
assumption is that it therefore has a beneficial effect 
on the Palestinian economy. 


Q80 Richard Burden: But is that happening at the 
moment? Is it having a beneficial effect at the 
moment? 

Mr Hallam: At the current time the Palestinian 
economy is in a bad way. 

Mr Dinham: That is in one part because of the 
smaller number of Palestinians who are allowed to 
work in Israel. 
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Q81 Richard Burden: Which is back to access. 

Mr Dinham: The figures are that there were 170,000 
workers there in the late 1990s, something like 
44,000 last year, and the Israeli Government has 
actually said that it wants to bring that number to 
zero by 2007. 


Q82 Richard Burden: 2007? 
Mr Hallam: End of. 


Q83 Richard Burden: Can you tell us what Israel’s 
obligations are under the EU Israel Association 
Agreement? 

Mr Hallam: The main point of it is that it is a trade 
agreement and it also enables dialogue and co- 
operation at a political level. Associated with the 
agreement there is a conversation that happens 
between the EU and Israel. It covers political issues 
as well as trade issues. 


Q84 Richard Burden: Do they have any human 
rights obligations, for example? 

Mr Dinham: Yes. 

Mr Hallam: Those obligations are mentioned in the 
agreement. 


Q85 Richard Burden: What are we doing to ensure 
that what the international community expects of 
them, the conditions, we may say, that are in those 
agreements, are abided by by Israel? 

Mr Hallam: | am afraid I am going to be very mean 
to my colleague Peter and hand over to him because 
this is very much his patch. 

Mr Gooderham: J fully understand the thrust of your 
questions. There are mechanisms under the 
Association Agreement and the subsequent Action 
Plan under the European Neighbourhood 
Programme which enables us to raise human rights 
issues with the Israelis, which the European Union 
has done. It has already had one session and to do 
that and no doubt has used subsequent engagements 
for the same purpose. Our judgment is that on 
balance it is worth pursuing this agreement and the 
mechanisms that exist under it because it gives us the 
opportunity to work through the European Union, 
of course, to raise the issues of concern that we have 
with Israeli policies. 


Q86 Richard Burden: In our last report, you may 
recall, conclusion 23 said, “Movement restrictions 
have caused”—and this is three years ago—‘an 
unacceptable situation whereby an EU trade 
agreement is obstructed by a party (Israel) which 
itself benefits from preferential EU trade terms”, 
and the suggestion there was that whilst that 
situation pertained that was a pretty unfair situation 
and that there should be action taken to ensure that 
Israel abided by that agreement or it should be 
suspended. What is your view on that now? As 
things do appear to have got worse rather than 
better despite the constructive engagement you had, 
are you reconsidering that at all? 
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Mr Gooderham: As I suggested in my previous 
answer, we continue to take the view that on balance 
it is important to keep these agreements in place, to 
use the opportunities that they present to make our 
representations to the Israelis. 


Q87 Richard Burden: What have they achieved? 
Mr Gooderham: 1 cannot say that we have had 
particular results yet but it is a mechanism which we 
believe over time will enable us to have the sort of 
dialogue with Israel which will facilitate resolution 
of the sorts of issues that you are referring to, 
particularly on the human rights front. That is the 
position we have taken, the position that other 
European Union Member States have also taken, 
that we think that on balance it is more important to 
remain engaged and to make use of the instruments 
that we have available to try to influence Israeli 
Government actions and policies rather than to walk 
away from them. 


Q88 Richard Burden: Without suspending the 
agreements what mechanisms have you got for 
implementing the agreements because Israel has got 
some obligations within the agreements, has it not: 
to respect human rights, to respect free movement, 
to respect all the principles on which the EU family 
of agreements is founded? What are the mechanisms 
within those agreements to ensure that the 
obligations are followed? 

Mr Gooderham: They are agreements that essentially 
are about dialogue, they are essentially about one set 
of States and another State coming together to 
discuss issues of mutual concern, in this case, on our 
side, human rights issues. That is the nature of these 
agreements. They are no different in the case of 
Israel than they are from any of the other 
Association Agreements that the European Union 
has with various countries. 


Q89 Richard Burden: You see, if you are a 
Palestinian sitting in a refugee camp in Gaza and you 
do not have access to clean water because of the fact 
that the water supplier has been bombed, you do not 
have electricity because it has been bombed, your 
kids cannot go to school because the schools are 
shut, let us say you are a farmer and you cannot get 
your produce out because of the movement 
restrictions, and you are told that as far as you are 
concerned, for movement to happen the government 
that you elected, despite the fact that it was not 
engaged in violence at the point of being elected, has 
got to sign up in theory to conditions, a lot of which 
it is abiding by in practice, before the international 
community will even talk about it, but if you are on 
the Israeli side, even though it is established that you 
are not abiding by agreements, that you are not 
carrying out your obligations in practice and you are 
stopping an EU association agreement with another 
country, in other words, Palestine, from being 
effected properly, and you hear that the 
international community’s response to that is to 
continue to make representations without any 
enforcement mechanisms whatsoever, if you were 
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that Palestinian, would you not be justified in feeling 
that the international community is guilty of just a 
smidgen of double standards? 

Mr Gooderham: With respect, I do not think you are 
comparing like with like. 


Q90 Richard Burden: That is the nature of double 
standards, is it not? 

Mr Gooderham: 1 think we have tried to explain, 
my colleagues and I this afternoon, why the 
international community as a whole, notjust the UK 
and I keep coming back to that, and why indeed 
President Abbas himself, have attached such 
importance to the principles of— 


Q91 Richard Burden: Are you saying, and this is 
quite important, that President Abbas has actually 
endorsed the cutting off of aid to the Palestinian 
Authority, or has he rather said, “You should not be 
doing it like this’? 

Mr Gooderham: J did not say that. What I said was 
that he himself advocates the establishment of a 
government, whether it is the existing government 
that comes forward with a different set of policies or 
whether it is a new government, that is committed to 
the three principles. That is what he wants to see, and 
that is what we want to see as well. 


Q92 Richard Burden: Does he think you are going 
about it the right way to achieve that? 

Mr Gooderham: We hope so. That is certainly the 
view of the whole international community. We are 
in extremely good company with a lot of other 
countries who take the same view and also the 
President of the Palestinian Authority takes the 
same view. 


Q93 Richard Burden: You are saying that he takes 
the same view about your approach to aid to the 
Palestinian Authority? 

Mr Gooderham: He has made it clear that he wants 
to see a government in place that is committed to— 


Q94 Richard Burden: Of course; that is not in 
dispute. What I am asking you, because you appear 
to be implying that he takes the same view as you 
regarding the cutting off of aid to the Palestinian 
Authority and on your approach to things like the 
EU Israel Association Agreement and so on, is, does 
he or does he not take the same view? There is no 
dispute that he wants to see a different government; 
of course he does. 

Mr Gooderham: We certainly have no impression 
that he has any difficulty with the proposition that 
funding directly to the Palestinian Authority in the 
current circumstances is all too likely to lead to that 
funding then being siphoned off to Hamas for 
purposes that would certainly be unacceptable to 
our Government and to many others as well. We 
have worked with the President and his Office on the 
establishment of the Temporary International 
Mechanism— 
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Q95 Richard Burden: No, that is different, is it not? 
Working with the President’s Office to try to find a 
way of alleviating the problem is different from 
claiming he is endorsing your position. 

Mr Gooderham: I was actually trying to put it the 
other way round. 


Q96 Richard Burden: I know you were but I would 
like an answer to the question I asked. 

Mr Gooderham: I was trying to suggest that we were 
endorsing his position. As I have tried to make clear, 
he is clear himself that he wants to see a Palestinian 
Authority government that is committed to the 
three principles. That is something which the 
international community supports him in and which 
consistently it has made clear. 


Q97 Richard Burden: I agree with you. 
Mr Gooderham: That is the situation. I do not think 
it is the other way round. 


Q98 Joan Ruddock: I want to move on to another 
subject, but they are all inter-related, are they not? 
This conflict is about land, about territory. It is 
about who controls that part of the world. One of 
the key issues that we know from conflicts around 
the world and is predicted increasingly to be at the 
heart of territorial conflicts is water. It is essential for 
human life; everyone has to have it. We have got 
some extraordinary figures and I wonder if you will 
find these a surprise or whether they are common 
knowledge. Palestinian use of water amounts to 83 
cubic metres per person per year. Israeli use is 333 
cubic metres, and Israeli settlers’ use is 1,450 cubic 
metres—the most extraordinary difference and 
disproportionate use of a critical natural resource. I 
wonder if you feel comfortable with those figures 
and they strike you as being real. How far do you 
think conflict over water is central to continuing 
conflict and may possibly be a stumbling block to 
resolution? 

Mr Dinham: It is an absolutely fundamental issue, 
there is no question of that, and those figures do not 
surprise us but they are very stark. As I mentioned 
before, we have been working with the Negotiation 
Affairs Department which at various stages has been 
looking at what are called the final status issues, and 
much of the practical work on that has been around 
water and about the availability of water supplies 
and what the final status issues are. Water is a 
fundamental part of the final status agreements and 
the work that we have been doing with the 
Negotiation Affairs Department through the 
Negotiations Support Unit has been looking at the 
details of the water problem: where the wells are, 
where water access has been obstructed. One of the 
figures I would add to the ones that you have, and I 
think was mentioned in your previous report, was 
that I think there have only been 13 wells dug 
between the 1960s and the 1990s during a period 
when a lot of the other wells had dried up, so the 
availability of water is a very serious problem. 
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Q99 Joan Ruddock: But is it not true that Israel gets 
a considerable amount of the water that it uses from 
the Palestinian Occupied Territories and indeed that 
Israel is the heaviest user of water in the whole of the 
Middle East? 

Mr Dinham: J think that is true. 

Mr Anderson: That is right. 

Mr Hallam: The West Bank area, the Judean 
Mountains, is an important aquifer for Israel and 
the Occupied Territories. 


Q100 Joan Ruddock: So the Palestinians have 
restricted access to the water supply and limited 
because of the absence of new wells, is that the case, 
but the Israelis are drawing water from the 
Palestinian Occupied Territories? 

Mr Dinham: Yes. 


Q101 Joan Ruddock: What is DFID doing, or does 
it feel it can do anything in the circumstances, to 
ensure that there is an adequate supply for the 
Palestinians, and they also believe that there is 
contamination of water supplies, which is very 
serious because of the breakdown of some of the 
other aspects of their society? 

Mr Dinham: As with so many of these issues that we 
have been discussing, they all come back to the 
political process and trying to find a way in which the 
parties can get to discussing the key areas for the 
final status negotiations. This is a key one and we 
have seen that our most useful contribution to this 
has really been to try and prepare the factual ground 
from a technocratic point of view, to avoid getting 
involved in the emotional part of the discussion but 
actually to look at what would be in the negotiating 
brief on the Palestinian side, and so the best possible 
resolution of the issue could come out of a final 
discussion. It seems to us that there will not be any 
particular movement on this, as on many of the 
other issues, until you wrap it into a political 
process, which is what is desperately lacking. 


Q102 Joan Ruddock: In the TIM that we talked 
about earlier what provision is there in that 
mechanism for water? 

Mr Dinham: In our second tranche, which was 
through the First Window of the TIM, we are 
providing assistance to the operation and 
maintenance for water supply, sanitation supplies 
and electricity supplies, so that is one of the ways in 
which we are helping ina fairly modest way to ensure 
that water, such as there is, is made available to 
people who are really in desperate need of it so there 
is a mechanism through the TIM to do that. 

Mr Hallam: We were instrumental in setting up this 
part of the Window by inviting the World Bank to 
prepare work that will enable us to put money into it. 
We have put £1.5 million into water and sanitation. 


Q103 Joan Ruddock: It would be quite interesting to 
find out exactly what that had provided for in terms 
of whether it is new wells, whether it is maintenance 
of the existing pipes, whether it is delivery to 
households and how many hours a day the 
Palestinians do have access to water. 
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Mr Hallam: We can get you details of what the 
money has been earmarked for®. I should say that 
the money only went out a couple of weeks ago, so 
things are being procured and things will happen. 
Mr Dinham: But access to water is two to three hours 
a day. 

Mr Hallam: In Gaza it is, yes. 

Mr Dinham: And six to eight hours of electricity. 


Q104 Joan Ruddock: Pretty grim? 

Mr Dinham: Yes. 

Mr Hallam: Could I also just add that there is a 
project that we are working on with the Foreign 
Office, particularly on pollution monitoring, and it is 
a project that is joining up Palestinian and Israeli 
and Jordanian water counterparts to talk and learn 
more about pollution. 


Q105 Chairman: With the imbalance between the 
water on the West Bank and Israel’s requirements 
for water being as great as it is, how do you envisage 
the two-state solution working where Israel is 
potentially dependent on water from an independent 
Palestinian state whose security threat will 
inevitably lead to, at the very least, suspicion? Does 
it not rather suggest that that is a fundamental 
obstacle? 

Mr Dinhami: It is one of several very tough issues 
which are going to have to be brought to the table. 
The important thing is to get a basis on which people 
start talking and then you can start to deal with 
those issues, but it is going to be difficult. If you look 
around the world water is often a huge issue of 
controversy and dispute and all the rest of it, but in 
most places it is possible to come to a solution, so as 
long as the will is there and people are talking then 
we are hopeful that we can find some technical 
solutions to it and we would obviously want to help 
with that if we were asked to do so. 


Q106 Joan Ruddock: But arguably the case here is 
that there is a total inadequacy of supply for the 
Palestinians so, although water, of course, can 
reasonably be traded,—Scotland and Wales provide 
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quite a lot of water for England—in this case, to 
satisfy Israel’s needs might be extremely difficult if 
the Palestinians were not to self-deprive. 

Mr Dinhami: It will be a tough negotiation. 

Mr Anderson: It is even slightly more complicated 
than that because many of these water resources are 
regional in nature and so Jordan and Syria and so on 
will have to be brought into the picture in some kind 
of sharing agreement. 


Q107 Chairman: Thank you. We are debating in the 
House on Thursday the White Paper, which I 
mentioned, the focus on governance. I will be 
surprised if some of these issues do not surface in 
that. We are also just about to publish a report on 
conflict and this is probably the most difficult and 
intractable issue we face. DFID does actually have a 
Strategic Conflict Assessment Tool which is 
supposed to help inform policy-making and how 
you deal with conflict. Has that been applied in the 
context of Israel and Palestine or is it being applied? 
Mr Anderson: We did, not a full conflict assessment, 
but a preliminary conflict assessment, several years 
ago which is now out of date and we have just put 
in place new conflict adviser within the team. We are 
looking at analysing conflict with some partners that 
have been analysing conflicts in the region, and also 
within the Palestinian Territories, which is one of the 
issues that we need to take forward. Increasingly 
DFID is seeking to combine the Strategic Conflict 
Assessment Tool with what we call the Drivers of 
Change Tool to try to understand the political 
incentives that operate. We have been doing some 
work on understanding the alignment of political 
forces within the Palestinian Territories as well, 
without which conflict issues cannot be understood 
fully. 

Chairman: Thank you very much. This has 
inevitably been a fairly tough exchange because we 
are going to visit Palestine in the next couple of 
weeks and obviously we will want to see the situation 
on the ground. I have been to Israel and parts of 
Palestine but quite a long time ago. Other members 
of the Committee have been there in the last three 
years, and by the sound of it we are going to find a 
worse situation. I hope our report can be 
constructive but I do thank you for giving us your 
views, and it is very important that we have both 
Departments here. Thank you all very much for 
taking the time and trouble to be here. 
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Q108 Chairman: Good morning. Thank you for 
coming to help us with our inquiry. Perhaps I could 
ask you first to introduce yourselves and then I can 
explain how we are going to conduct the session 
today. 

Mr Leach: It is not a pleasure to be here in the sense 
that it is difficult to be sitting here three years on 
from 2003 talking about the same situation again, 
but it is a pleasure to meet with the committee and 
with my fellow witnesses. Iam Adam Leach. I am 
the Director for Oxfam’s work in the Middle East 
and also in Central Asia, Russia and Eastern 
Europe. Just to put our submission! into context, we 
have been working in this part of the world together 
with the Palestinians in 1949 and then in the 
Occupied Territories and also in Israel more 
dedicatedly since the middle of the 1990s and of 
course for several years before that too. 

Mr Grunwald: Henry Grunwald, the President of the 
Board of Deputies of British Jews. 

Dr Karanasou: Floresca Karanasou. I am the 
Middle East Programme Manager for Quaker Peace 
and Social Witness, which is a department of the 
Religious Society of Friends in Britain. 

Mr Bell: William Bell: lam responsible for advocacy 
on the Middle East, specifically for the Palestinians 
and Israel. Like Adam, I would like, in a sense, to 
commiserate with ourselves for being here three 
years on with a situation that sees ever greater 
insecurity for both Palestinians and Israelis, but a 
humanitarian situation that too often we see 
spiralling out of control. I would suggest it almost is 
out of control. That is our real concern. It would be 
interesting to see, in the course of the evidence, 
whether or not any of the recommendations that 
were made by this Committee last time to the 
Government have actually either been following or 
managed to have any sort of impact on the situation. 


Q109 Chairman: Thank you for that. As you will 
know collectively, we are going to Israel and the 
Occupied Territories next week, simply to see for 
ourselves, as best we can on the ground, what 
actually is happening and what is the state and 
condition of people there, to try to make a judgment. 
This is the International Development Committee. 
It is impossible of course for us not to look at the 
political background and the security situation, but 
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our prime concern is how much, frankly, British 
taxpayers’ money is being increasingly diverted to 
deal with poverty in a situation that is deteriorating 
and how much more should be done or what can 
be done to try to turn the situation round. 
Development, after all, is about enabling people to 
take command of their own destiny rather than 
being aid-dependent and _ increasingly  aid- 
dependent. Perhaps I can start, given obviously that 
we have had evidence from a number of quarters. 
We discussed last week with officials from the 
Foreign Office and from DFID the extent to which 
the international community first of all had 
anticipated the possibility of a Hamas victory, to 
which I think the answer was, we thought, not much, 
if at all, and whether they had really considered the 
consequences of then saying, as a result of that, “We 
cannot provide funding for the Palestinian 
Authority” and where that actually leaves people on 
the ground. Oxfam, in particular, had said that the 
international community were aware of the 
consequences of suspending aid and yet they went 
ahead with it. If that is your contention, that the 
international community knew that suspending aid 
would inevitably lead to increased poverty and 
hardship, what do you think they should have done? 
First of all, should they not have suspended aid 
directly to the Palestinian Authority? That is for 
discussion. Secondly, if they had, what could and 
should they have done to minimise the consequences 
of doing that? Can I also say, in terms of format, that 
obviously if any of you want to comment on an 
answer someone has made, that is all right, but do 
not feel that everyone needs to answer every 
question, otherwise we will be here until teatime. 

Mr Leach: | think it is important to begin by saying 
that Oxfam is not a political institution, nor do I sit 
here to offer political solutions to the situation. Our 
position and our opposition to the suspension of aid 
was taken not on ideological grounds but because of 
the likely impact of a suspension of aid on the 
poverty and suffering of civilians. Oxfam has been 
consistent in its position, together with others, that 
it is civilians who are paying for the cost of this 
conflict. We have regularly reviewed our position on 
the suspension of aid and in reflection on the 
Temporary International Mechanism, but we feel 
that we could not and indeed we cannot support a 
scheme which effectively avoided existing mandated 
central and local institutions. So our concern about 
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the suspension of aid was that this would not only 
lead to likely humanitarian damage, but would also 
undermine Palestinian institutions, which were 
the institutions recognised by the international 
community when they were set up to take care of the 
needs of ordinary people. With respect to your 
rather more difficult question about what should 
have happened, the issue is: what should preoccupy 
the decision makers about the use of British 
taxpayers’ money and how to move a peace process 
forward and not to impede it. 

Mr Bell: | want to add to this and, in a sense, paint 
a picture of where we are now and then to comment 
and agree also with what Adam has said. I think 
it is worth noting that in terms of poverty, which 
is our mandate, in 1998, 20% of the Palestinian 
population fell below the poverty line, ie £1.10 a 
day. By 2005, that had increased to 54%. At this 
stage, Iam merely saying what the figures are. Iam 
not giving a reason as to why they are what they 
are. After the election of Hamas to the Palestinian 
Authority, that had climbed to 64%. We now have 
a situation, before the official figures are out, where 
78% of Gazans live without any sort of income, 
which has to be, in part, as a result of the 
suspension of aid to the Hamas government. Like 
Adam for Oxfam, for Christian Aid, I am acutely 
aware that the Government of Britain is caught 
between a rock and a hard place in terms of 
taxpayers’ money, but if we are to see the real 
answer to tackling poverty amongst Palestinians 
and insecurity which, all too often, leads to the 
deaths of both Israelis and Palestinians, then we 
need to engage in a peace process. To isolate one 
of those governments, however distasteful we find 
its colour, is not going to move that peace process 
forward. Like Oxfam, we are particularly 
concerned with how we can move the peace process 
forward and how much more difficult that is now 
that we have chosen to cease any form of 
engagement and, how rather than isolate Hamas 
and give voice to the radicals—and of those there 
are obviously far too many—actually to engage 
them further along the democratic process so that 
they are able to meet with the objectives, which we 
also agree with, of a commitment to non-violence, a 
ratification or agreement with previous agreements 
made by the Palestinian Authority, and of course 
very importantly the recognition of Israel. We have 
agreed with all of those three objectives. Isolating 
the Palestinian Authority is not necessarily the best 
way of achieving that that government adheres to 
those principles. 


Q110 Chairman: Presumably the international 
community, and certainly the Israeli Government, 
have taken a view, partly political, namely you have 
to jump through these hoops to be acceptable, but 
partly pragmatic, which says, “If we give money to 
the Palestinian Authority under Hamas, that 
money will go to terrorist organisations to promote 
hostile acts”. That essentially is the argument. The 
practical question, and I do not know if you have 
an answer to it, is: if you accept at all that that is 
a legitimate concern, what alternatives to funding 
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the Palestinian Authority do you think are open to 
the international community that would at least 
address the poverty problem? 

Mr Leach: To pursue the earlier question, in the 
light of what you have just mentioned, I think the 
substantial amount of money that has been spent 
on supporting the Office of the President, €12 
million I believe, is testament to the fact that 
resources could have been put into transparent 
mechanisms if the concern was about the misuse of 
money. What we are concerned about is that by 
withholding aid altogether and then supplying 
inadequate amounts in substitution for the 
amounts that had been paid and also paying them 
late so that there is a lag in payments, it is 
obviously that there is going to be an impact on 
ordinary people, given that it is the salaries of 
150,000 workers or more that have been most 
obviously hit by the withholding of aid. 

Mr Grunwald: The suspension of aid is held up as 
an important factor, and in many ways it is, but let 
us not forget that the suspension of aid is 
something that happened comparatively recently. If 
we are really concerned about understanding the 
problems that face the Palestinians, then we have 
to go back and we have to look at what has 
happened to all of the many, many millions of 
dollars, euros, pounds, whatever, that have been 
given by many organisations as aid to the 
Palestinians and the uses to which that has been 
put. The suspension of aid may be a factor but it 
is not perhaps as important as the misuse of earlier 
funds, the fact that they have not gone to the 
purpose for which they should have been used, 
which was the alleviation of Palestinian poverty, 
proper development within the Palestinian 
Territories, because of widespread corruption. I 
have to say that on our part we can understand 
why the international community felt it necessary 
to lay down the three conditions that have already 
been referred to, but equally we would hope that 
the international community, and the British 
Government in particular, would find a way of 
ensuring that funding does get through where it is 
most needed, but also where proper account can be 
made of how that money is used, so that we know 
that it is used for the purpose for which it is 
intended. 


Q111 Joan Ruddock: On the point that you have just 
made about corruption, is it not generally accepted 
that Hamas was elected because it was anti- 
corruption? 

Mr Grunwald: There is a strong feeling, as I 
understand it, that voting for Hamas was not 
necessarily a positive move, voting for everything 
that Hamas stood for, but it was certainly a stand 
against the endemic corruption that had been 
allowed to flourish within the Palestinian Authority, 
yes. The point I am making is that it is wrong to 
assume that the appalling condition of the 
Palestinians has only come about because aid has 
been suspended. It may have been exacerbated by 
that, but it is an underlying problem that has existed 
for many, many reasons for far too long. 
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Q112 Joan Ruddock: My point is perhaps that the 
people themselves sought to address that in the way 
that they democratically elected the Palestinian 
Authority? 

Mr Grunwald: They may have done. 


Q113 John Battle: I was going towards the analysis 
of the causes but could I continue to focus for a few 
moments on the reality of the situation now for 
people who need a livelihood. I wondered if I could 
ask about the Temporary International Mechanism. 
We have had DFID and FCO officals before us 
putting great store on the Temporary International 
Mechanism and saying that that would work. What 
is your assessment of that Temporary International 
Mechanism? Was it implemented properly? Are 
there sufficient funds available through it? What is 
your view now of TIM, as it is euphemistically 
called? 

Mr Leach: May I begin on the answer to that? 
With no disrespect to officials responsible for 
implementing the mechanism, we have to be careful 
not to get locked in a pernicious argument about an 
instrument that is likely to result in problems either 
way. If you limit the Temporary International 
Mechanism, then it means that there will be more 
people who suffer because there is not enough 
money going through the system. If you expand it, 
you erode Palestinian institutions further. Our 
concern is that we do not get locked into a discussion 
about an instrument, which was faulty from the 
beginning, conceptually, and inappropriate and 
unlikely to deliver the result, and recognised to be 
unlikely to deliver, the result for which it was 
intended. We consulted with a wide range of officials 
from the international community, including people 
in the Foreign Office, and we made our feelings 
known publicly in a letter addressed to the Quartet 
about the risks of the TIM. 


Q114 John Battle: Could I push this? I think the 
figure that the Secretary of State gave in an answer 
to a written question in Parliament on 20 October 
suggested that TIM is functioning and that under 
Window III payments are now being delivered to 
98,000 individuals. So that would be up since we 
have the submission from yourselves. Do you think 
that the delivery of payments is improving? Is it less? 
Are those facts wrong? 

Mr Leach: I am not disputing those facts as stated 
here, but I think the point is that only about 30% of 
workers who were formerly receiving salaries have 
received payments under that. That means a 
consequential increase of five times on people who 
are dependent on those salaries. However well it has 
been working to date—and I want to stress the point 
about a lag in payments, which I think has had 
further impacts—I would say that it is far from 
adequate. 


Q115 John Barrett: Can I raise this more specifically 
under Window II, which is for energy utilities and 
fuel, there have been EU reports about difficulties of 
fuel being supplied into Gaza. Could anyone say 
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how well fuel distribution has been managed under 
Window II and the impact of the lack of fuel into 
the area? 

Mr Bell: | would be quite happy to say a little bit 
about the impact. I would not go into a lot of detail 
in terms of the Temporary International Mechanism 
in the way that Oxfam have. I would say that the 
impact has been critical in the sense that there have 
been huge shortages. For example, Nahal Oz, which 
is the pipeline crossing between Israel and Gaza, has 
indeed been open for some of the time, but itis worth 
noting that the estimated daily needs of diesel in 
Gaza—and obviously that is critical at a time when 
electricity supplies are sporadic and difficult—are 
700,000 litres. In July 2006, the average volume of 
daily imports through that crossing was only 
205,000 litres. The knock-on effect is obvious in 
terms of the way in which people manage. It is very 
easy to look at the hospitals and the municipal 
buildings and see how life is difficult for them, but in 
terms of the poorer sections of society, we are 
looking at a situation where people’s diet is greatly 
affected in the sense that they certainly cannot run 
any form of refrigeration that is reliable. Suffice to 
say that all supplies, not just diesel and petrol, are 
very difficult to plan for and guarantee in Gaza, 
given the way in which the crossings close. Again, I 
am not putting a reason on why those crossings are 
closed. Iam merely pointing out the humanitarian 
impact of the crossings being closed; the local 
population do suffer a great deal. Just one last point 
on the crossings, the Karni crossing, which is the 
main commercial crossing for both humanitarian 
supplies and goods, between January and August of 
this year was closed for 42% of the time. Obviously, 
for more than 50% of the time it was open, but it is 
very difficult to plan, in terms of the economy, for 
your main lifeline with the rest of the world with it 
not being open. 

Mr Grunwald: May I just say that it seems to us that 
the Temporary International Mechanism is one way 
round the situation which the election of Hamas has 
put everybody into. It is the sort of undertaking of 
which we ought to see more because it is a way of 
ensuring that monies get directly to where they are 
needed, which of course means that there is less 
likelihood of their being diverted to uses that I am 
sure no-one in this room would wish them to be put 
to. It is something which we all hope is only going to 
be temporary, but it is something for which the 
British Government is to be commended for having 
participated in and perhaps it needs to be expanded 
to ensure that more funds get more directly to where 
they are needed. If lcan come back to the question of 
the crossings, of course the crossings into Gaza area 
very serious issue. They are vital in every sense. I do 
not dispute the figure that you have just been given, 
but the Committee has to be aware and must take 
note of why the crossings are closed. They are closed, 
as we understand it, for security reasons, and often 
for good reason. 


Q116 Chairman: We want to explore the crossings 
issue in a bit more detail ina moment. We will come 
back to it. 
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Mr Leach: May J add an answer to John’s question 
about the impact on fuel? We know from the Union 
of Health Workers Committee that something like 
300 litres a day of fuel has been supplied under the 
TIM but that an additional 400 litres are needed 
each day, so there is clearly a shortfall with 
consequential impacts on health services. To add to 
the earlier point made by William, the non-payment 
of salaries has effects on the supply of services more 
generally because, for instance, prior to the Israeli 
disengagement from Gaza, something like 95% of 
household water bills were being paid, and now 
something like only 25% of water bills are being 
paid. That means that there is not money in the 
system to pay workers, therefore services do not get 
supplied, and therefore the lack of fuel adds to a 
declining situation, a deteriorating situation. 


Q117 John Barrett: Can I move on to the supply of 
health care and supplies to hospitals? Evidence given 
to us by UNICEF”, says that effectively Window I, 
which covers these basic health supplies, was not 
operating at all. I wonder if you have any comments 
on the obstacles towards Window I being effective. 

Mr Leach: We know from some agencies in Belgium 
that a partner organisation of theirs has experienced 
difficulties because of having rapidly to scale up 
activity to meet an influx of cases which happen. I 
think if Window I has been ineffective, then Non- 
Governmental Organisations have had to come in 
and fill the gap and they have not had the resources 
to be able to do so. 

Dr Karanasou: J would like to raise a concern not so 
much in the context of the quantities of money given 
through TIM but about the way aid is channelled at 
present through the Palestinian President’s Office. 
President Mahmoud Abbas is an elected President 
but he is also the Deputy Chairman of a political 
faction, Fatah, who lost the election. Our concern is 
that by channelling aid through the President’s 
Office, aid can become a tool to exacerbate intra- 
Palestinian tensions and conflict. 

Chairman: Can I stop you there? I think John 
Bercow is going to explore that. It might be helpful 
if John puts that question and then you come back 
on it. 


Q118 John Bercow: I am interested in the mindset 
that produces the initial response that you have just 
offered. I would like to approach the issue from the 
vantage point not of what might be intra-Palestinian 
rivalries or tensions but from what I should have 
thought was the principal purpose of the provision 
and the funding, namely its efficacy or otherwise in 
meeting the needs of the people in whose interests it 
is provided. That really was what underlay the 
question that I was about to put, and will put, partly 
to William though others may wish to come on this. 
That is: what assessment has Christian Aid made of 
the likely impact of channelling funding, I think so 
far intended to be the tune of about €10 million 
through the Office of the President, and why do you 
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regard, as you apparently do, the building up and 
the promotion of parallel institutions as an 
inherently negative development? 

Mr Bell: J think the problem that needs to be 
addressed here is: how temporary is temporary? 
Over the last 12 years or so since the establishment 
of the Palestinian Authority, many, many millions, 
indeed probably billions, of taxpayers’ money from 
this country and around the world has gone into 
attempting to develop a Palestinian Authority with 
a government that is able to deliver vital services to 
its people. As the Board of Deputies has pointed out, 
and we would not disagree with it, that government, 
unfortunately, was one characterised by patronage 
and corruption, which did very little actually to serve 
the needs of the people. We do not dispute that. 
However, there were good examples of where certain 
ministries of that Palestinian Authority were 
beginning to address the needs of the population, 
notably in health and in some cases education. There 
was a relationship being developed with civil society 
that was becoming healthier. It is impossible to look 
at the Temporary International Mechanism now 
from outside the political establishment that 
Palestine is; namely, that the President’s Office, as 
my colleague has correctly said, belongs to one 
particular political movement that was particularly 
sore at losing an election which many others saw as 
inevitable and perhaps just as a result of having been 
corrupt. I think that if we go along with the idea of 
funding everything through the President’s Office, 
we undermine the opportunity for the Palestinian 
political establishment actually to develop in a 
meaningful way that responds to the democratic 
needs of those people. We are seeing externally, 
whatever our motives may be, and I am not 
suggesting that the motives of the British 
Government are anything other than to try to 
address the humanitarian needs of the Palestinian 
population, that one of the inevitable side-effects of 
this type of channelling will be to exacerbate the 
rivalry between Fatah and Hamas, which 
unfortunately we have seen and many predicted, and 
many predict, will get much worse—tivalry which is 
resulting in open warfare on the streets, certainly in 
Gaza, but to a degree elsewhere. Anything that 
exacerbates that is not in the long-term interests 
certainly of the humanitarian needs of the 
Palestinian people but also it does not, in a sense, 
serve the actual peace process that both the 
Palestinians and Israelis sorely need. 

Dr Karanasou: | want to continue the point I wanted 
to make earlier that it is not only that aid is in danger 
of exacerbating an existing political conflict, since 
the money is channelled through the leader of a 
political faction, after all, which is engaged in a bitter 
political struggle with the party that has won the 
election, but also this practice contradicts one of 
DFID’s policy goals as expressed in a recent conflict 
policy paper, which has been opened up for public 
consultation and to which Quaker Peace and Social 
Witness has submitted a response. This paper states 
that development aid influences the political 
dynamics of conflict. It can, for example, introduce 
resources that hold the power relationships in ways 
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that fuel local tensions. Under policy goal III, it 
states that it will minimise the potential for 
worsening conflict by making sure that all our 
development work takes full account of its potential 
impact on conflict dynamics. Later it states: All our 
efforts to promote development must ensure that 
they do not exacerbate conflict and that, where 
possible, they try to prevent violent conflict. 
Unfortunately, this does not seem to be happening 
with this practice. 


Q119 John Bercow: I understand the force of the 
argument and it may well be that it is valid. I would 
like to pursue the issue slightly further by seeking to 
establish whether the logical conclusion of the 
remarks that you have both made is that no such 
funding should go through the Office of the 
President. So that all angles are explored and the 
voice of the Devil’s advocate is heard, can I put to 
you the question: is it not above all important that 
the aid provided should be effectively used? That is 
a more important consideration than the avoidance 
of internecine arguments. Therefore, if there is not to 
be what might be called a rival or competitive 
dilemma of funding through the Office of the 
President as a potential counterweight to provision 
to the Palestinian institutions, what other means are 
there, other than external controls I suppose, to 
incentivise the effective delivery of aid by the 
Palestinian institutions themselves? 

Mr Bell: That might be true if it were not for the 
possibility, and I think a strong possibility in this 
case, that it is exactly the internecine conflict that 
you refer to that is one of the reasons that makes it 
very difficult to make aid effective. It is the violence 
that is produced as a result of that. The long-term 
needs and where, as NGOs and we as British 
taxpayers and the Government, we have to focus is 
how can we get these two parties, and by that I mean 
Israelis and Palestinians, back onto a peace process 
that will deliver both development within the 
Occupied Territories themselves and, as importantly 
and critically, security for both Israelis and 
Palestinians because at the moment both security 
and development are sorely lacking. I am not sure 
whether the channelling of aid through the 
President’s Office is going to address that problem. 
As you say, that has to be, as development people, 
our primary objective. 

Mr Leach: Can I add to the answer? We too would 
not argue against the establishment of an effective 
executive, but we would argue that without effective 
operational ministries, you will not get effective 
assistance. It is ordinary people who will pay the 
consequence. That fuels issues about faction but 
also representation or the ability to represent 
democratically and effectively, which further 
undermine security and stability. Our concern is 
about setting up vicious circles which cannot be 
broken and which cannot lead to the outcome that I 
know we four support. 

Chairman: I think the thrust of Mr Bercow’s 
question is that we are genuinely looking for help in 
this. We can all have grand theories about the status 
of the problem and what might or might not happen, 
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but, as an International Development Committee, 
we are also looking at if we are putting money into 
it, will it get it to the right people. It does not stop 
us having a debate about whether or not we should 
recognise that Hamas needs to be treated as a 
Palestinian Authority and not an add on. 


Q120 John Bercow: In other words, Chairman, I do 
not really think that this particular question—there 
are many that are—is really inspired by or 
dependent upon a doctrinal point of view. It is really 
essentially a pragmatic question. Thank you for 
your answers. 

Mr Grunwald: May I make take a contrary view 
perhaps to those of my three fellow witnesses, which 
is really to pick up on the point that you have just 
made, Sir, which is that if this is an effective way of 
getting aid to where it is needed, then at the moment 
it is the right path to take. If the alternative is that no 
aid gets to where it is needed, then that is no 
alternative. 

Chairman: I think we understand what the concerns 
are. That has helped us to get more understanding. 


Q121 Joan Ruddock: I would like to turn to the 
question of the revenues which the Government of 
Israel collects. It seems to me that this money is even 
more significant than the aid that we have been 
discussing. The aid we have been discussing is a 
matter of voluntary agreements. This, I would feel, 
is a matter of law, that Israel has an obligation. I 
wonder if Mr Grunwald could comment first on the 
withholding of the revenues that have been collected 
via taxes by the Israeli Government from the 
Palestinians. It is their money. Would you express 
your view on the fact that the Government of Israel 
withholds that money? 

Mr Grunwald: It is their money and it remains 
Palestinian money and will be handed over, I 
understand, at some stage when proper 
arrangements can be in place—and I will explain 
what I mean by that in a moment—together, I am 
sure, with any interest that will accrue to that money 
while it is not being handed over. The reason that it 
is not being handed over is, as you say, that it 1s part 
of an agreement between Israel and the Palestinians. 
At the moment, there is no Palestinian body which 
can formally approach Israel and say, “Hand the 
money over”. That may seem legalistic but the 
reason for that is really the same reason that you 
have already mentioned, that the Quartet and others 
have declined to pass money over to a Hamas entity. 
The Israeli Government, as I understand it, has said, 
“Until such time as we do have someone that we can 
do business with, which means Hamas renouncing 
violence, recognising Israel and indicating that it is 
prepared to abide by the agreements previously 
entered into by the Palestinian Authority with Israel, 
in the same way as international aid money will not 
be handed over, this money will not be handed 
over”. It isan unhappy situation for everybody. It is 
perhaps made even worse—and I obviously made 
inquiries about this and I discovered that there have 
been attempts by Israel to make use of some of that 
money for the Palestinians. I understand that in June 
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of this year, Israel offered some 50 million in shekels 
(about $12 million) worth of badly needed medicines 
and other things, but the answer came back: no, we 
will have the money but we will not have the 
medicine. The bottom line of that is that there is 
concern, and I can certainly understand it and I hope 
others will, that monies which are handed over to 
Hamas will not be used in the way that everyone 
would want to see them used, but will be used simply 
to enable Hamas to continue to attack Israel and to 
foment trouble in and around the area. That, I am 
afraid, is the bottom line. 


Q122 Joan Ruddock: Accepting Hamas’s violence 
and all the things that you have said, which of course 
we all absolutely abhor, there is no question, again 
as I understand it, that Hamas have actually been 
very effective in delivering local services to local 
people. That is what their electoral success has been 
based on. We are talking here about not $12 million 
but $55-$65 million per month. Surely it is 
reasonable to expect that if this money were handed 
over, it would go to pay the people who provide the 
vital services to the people of Palestine? 

Mr Grunwald: You may hope that; I may hope that; 
and it may be that in time that is what will happen, 
but at the moment the Israeli position, and I have 
made inquiries about this knowing it would come 
up, is the same as that of the British Government and 
members of the Quartet and others that no monies 
will go to a Hamas entity until they have renounced 
violence, recognised Israel and agreed to abide by 
previous agreements. You know, Hamas may have 
been good at providing services for Palestinians 
locally; it has also been very good at attacking Israel 
and killing and wounding Israelis from behind its 
borders and within Israel itself. 


Q123 Joan Ruddock: In terms of the violence, I think 
we have to acknowledge there is violence on both 
sides. I do not want to pursue that point but the 
point that you suggest, that the Quartet and the 
Israeli Government are acting as one. That appears 
to us to be disputed. We understand the position of 
the UK Government is that the monies should not 
be withheld. That is the position of the UK 
Government. I want to ask you your view of the EU 
General Affairs Council, which has advised that the 
Israelis should pay the revenues through the 
Temporary International Mechanism. I wonder 
whether you would think that that is appropriate. 
Mr Grunwald: I am sure that is something which the 
Israelis will consider. I cannot answer that. It may be 
a way forward?. 

Chairman: I can say that the Israeli Ambassador told 
us in an informal meeting last week that currently 
the Israeli authorities are not happy that TIM 
money would not be diverted to terrorism, which is 
why they would not do it. That is their current 
position. That is not formal evidence. 
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Q124 Joan Ruddock: I think, Chairman, if that is the 
case, what is the point of having a Temporary 
International Mechanism? Either it is decided it is a 
mechanism that can work and can do the job that is 
required to provide the services to the Palestinians or 
it is not. If it is not, then we are all wasting our time 
on it. If it is, then there is no reason why the Israeli 
Government, I suggest, should not put its money 
that way. 

Mr Leach: May Ladd acomment in response to your 
question and a word of caution about de-linking the 
suspension of aid from the repayment of tax 
revenues? What we are concerned about is that the 
suspension of aid serves as a signal to the 
Government of Israel that it is appropriate to 
withhold tax revenues, which were supposed to be 
paid before the suspension of aid took effect anyway, 
so although the two issues are separate, we are 
concerned about signals that are inappropriate. I 
think it is unfortunate, too, that there is a conflation 
of interests between the international community 
and the Government of Israel. I think we are talking 
about a situation of a long-standing conflict, and we 
are all very well aware of the causes; we are talking 
about an illegal occupation; we are talking about the 
causes of humanitarian suffering which go well 
beyond (and I agree with Henry’s earlier comments 
about taking a step back) the suspension of aid. 
Suspension of aid, we fear, acts as an unhelpful 
signal. 


Q125 Chairman: As a matter of factual information, 
my understanding is that a substantial number of 
Palestinian civil servants are now on strike because 
they are not being paid, for these reasons. Do you 
have any idea how many there are and whether this 
is an indefinite strike or is it short term? Do you have 
any information on that? 

Mr Leach: 1 would need to find out more 
information to supply to the Committee in due 
course. I would be happy to do that. 

Mr Bell: 1 give the same response. I would be happy 
to come back to the Committee on that. 


Q126 Richard Burden: I would like to look at the 
question of how easy it is for people to move about 
and for goods to move about. Obviously we have 
touched a bit on this in the discussions so far. This 
is an area where we have had contradictory evidence 
presented to us. I would like to ask you some 
questions both about Gaza and the West Bank. Can 
we start off in relation to Gaza. Mr Grunwald, in the 
Board of Deputies’ evidence* it states: “Despite 
Hamas’ stance towards it, Israel has continued to 
implement the measures it set out in the post-Sharm 
El Sheikh humanitarian plan. Contrary to media 
and other misinformed reports, crossings between 
Israel and the Palestinian Territories have remained 
open—allowing goods, medicines, food and other 
supplies to pass through.” Were you referring to 
Gaza and the West Bank or just Gaza or just the 
West Bank? 
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Mr Grunwald: I think there are differences between 
the two but underlying the situation in both is the 
justifiable concern for security. 


Q127 Richard Burden: I understand that. I am just 
asking what that quote from your evidence was 
referring to? 

Mr Grunwald: J think in terms of both. 


Q128 Richard Burden: In relation to Gaza, we have 
had evidence submitted to us by the Welfare 
Association, who are not giving oral evidence today. 
They stated that the Erez crossing to Gaza was 
completely closed over the period 25 August to 25 
September. The evidence you have put forward 
suggests that the crossing was open for at least eight 
days during that period. 

Mr Grunwald: | would not have put that forward if 
we had not been satisfied that that was correct. 


Q129 Richard Burden: Would that be eight full days 
for everybody wanting to go through it? 

Mr Grunwald: I would have to check on that. It may 
be that it was open for limited purposes rather than 
wholly opened for the whole of that period. It may 
be that at times it was only open for people to cross 
as opposed to goods to cross. 


Q130 Richard Burden: It is quite important, is it not, 
for Erez, if you are saying it is open, to have some 
sort of understanding of who can actually get 
through it and for how long? During those eight 
days, who was allowed to go through from Gaza 
to Erez? 

Mr Grunwald: I would happily come back to you 
with detailed information on that if you would want 
it. I will make sure that you get the detail>. 


Q131 Chairman: There is a direct conflict. The 
Welfare Association says it was completely closed. 
You are saying it was at least partially open for some 
of that time? 

Mr Grunwald: Yes. 


Q132 Richard Burden: Would it surprise you to learn 
that a number of organisations have suggested that 
actually effectively the only people who can get to 
Erez are internationals? 

Mr Grunwald: Yes, it would surprise me. 


Q133 Richard Burden: You have mentioned in 
relation to Karni that security is the main reason for 
the closure of Karni for particular periods. If that is 
the case, presumably it is Israel’s security you are 
worried about? 

Mr Grunwald: Yes. 


Q134 Richard Burden: Presumably, according to 
that logic, there may be closures for goods going out 
of Karni into Israel. Why should there be a closure 
of goods going into Gaza? 
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Mr Grunwald: I suppose it really depends on what is 
found at the crossings and what has been found at 
the crossings. It is very important that the 
Committee should understand. I have spoken to 
various people about this because it is clearly a 
concern to everybody. There seems to be a feeling 
that these crossings are closed arbitrarily, that they 
are closed for no purpose, and sometimes even the 
suggestion is made that they are closed as some form 
of punishment. The reality is that if they are shut, 
they are shut for a good security reason. This is the 
most recent example that I can find, but there may 
have been others since. For example, just over a 
week ago on 22 October, six kilograms of weapon 
grade TNT was discovered at the Karni crossing— 


Q135 Richard Burden: Going which way? 

Mr Grunwald: It was going from Gaza into Israel. 
That was concealed in a medical container used to 
transfer goods from Gaza into Israel. I hope the 
concern about that will be evident. If these crossings 
are being used to take materials into Israel which can 
be used for terror attacks within Israel on Israeli 
citizens, I think everyone will understand that. 
Equally, there must be concerns about what is being 
taken out from Israel into Gaza, whether it is people 
who are being taken through, whether it is weapons 
that may have been used that have been taken up, 
one does not know. I hope it will be obvious that this 
is a two-way process with the concerns being there 
not only for what is going into Israel from Gaza but 
also from what is coming out of Israel back into 
Gaza. 


Q136 Richard Burden: That is what I do not 
understand. What is the problem? Israel is on one 
side of that border and Gaza is on the other side of 
the border. If you have concerns for the security of 
Israel in that case of explosives being discovered and 
being transported into Israel, are you suggesting that 
there is a real risk of explosives going into Gaza 
from Israel? 

Mr Grunwald: There may be a risk of people being 
transported across the border from Israel into Gaza. 


Q137 Richard Burden: What sort of people from 
Israel? 

Mr Grunwald: People who may have been involved 
in terrorist attacks or attempted terrorist attacks 
inside Israel. There have to be checks both ways. 


Q138 Richard Burden: We are not talking about 
whether there are checks. We are talking about 
whether it is closed. 

Mr Grunwald: The closures will depend on either 
information that has been received or on something 
actually being found. 


Q139 Richard Burden: Karni has been closed for 
42% of the time. You said you did not disagree with 
what Mr Bell said on that. That is an awful lot of 
checks, is it not? 
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Mr Grunwald: Yes, it is an awful lot of checks, but 
the security situation inside Israel is one which is of 
enormous concern to the Israeli Government and 
authorities. 


Q140 Richard Burden: Can we move to another 
issue, that of being able to move around in relation 
to Gaza. One of the important aspects of the 
Palestinian economy in Gaza, one of the ways that 
the Palestinian people could presumably fend for 
themselves a little bit is to fish off the coast of Gaza. 
Why are they not allowed to do that? 

Mr Grunwald: J believe that restrictions may have 
been lifted in recent days. That is the information 
that was given to me, that some fishing is allowed. If 
restrictions have been in place, and I know they have 
for some time, then again it will have been for 
security reasons. 


Q141 Richard Burden: Could you perhaps get that 
information for us and let us know what restrictions 
were in place and what has been lifted and how long 
it has been lifted for? 

Mr Grunwald: Of course, yes°. 


Q142 Joan Ruddock: I was puzzled about the idea 
that the border has to be closed constantly because 
of security. The whole point of the information you 
gave us was that this material was discovered. 
Having been to Erez myself, it is a rigorous process; 
it takes a long time. Of course there need to be checks 
but checks are there in order to find problems and to 
eliminate the danger of those problems. With 
effective checking, it seems to me that is not a reason 
for them closing for long periods of time, sometimes 
many days at a time, because of that. When we have 
a crisis at the airports and we know that there are 
terrorists threatening British airports, we do not 
actually say that people must stop flying. We just 
have them wait longer in queues but they keep going 
and we keep testing and we find the problems. I find 
it rather difficult to accept your argument that this 
does not appear to be punishment when border 
crossings are closed for considerable periods of time. 
Mr Grunwald: The suggestion of punishment is a 
very serious allegation to make. 


Q143 Joan Ruddock: Indeed, but it feels like that to 
the people. 

Mr Grunwald: It is one which really is not borne out 
by any examination of why these checks at the 
borders are necessary. Remember, we are talking 
not only about goods that come through formal 
entry points; we are talking about tunnels which are 
constantly being discovered in the area of the 
crossings and other parts of the borders. If, from 
time to time, operations are necessary to prevent 
anyone from entering or leaving, then I can only 
assure you that I am told that those are decisions 
that are not lightly made. They are made for 
operational security reasons in order to try to 
prevent whatever it is might be smuggled in or 
whatever it is that might be smuggled is intended for. 
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It is a serious allegation to make that this is done to 
punish those who wish to cross. Obligations in 
relation to the borders and the crossings were placed 
on both sides by various agreements. Iam afraid that 
the Israelis would say, as I understand it, that others 
have not really lived up to their sides of these 
agreements, which, had they been lived up to and 
had they been put into effect, would prevent an awful 
lot of the tension that exists at these crossing points. 
Mr Bell: | hope Iam not speaking out of turn here 
but I will speak anyway. This discussion is critical in 
the sense that it is talking about discussing Gaza’s 
lifeline with the outside world, but it also addresses 
a critical point of the Palestinian territorial integrity. 
Oslo very clearly referred to the West Bank, Gaza 
Strip and East Jerusalem as one territorial unit. One 
of the grave impacts of these closures and one of the 
things that has not happened is that those areas have 
become ever more distant from each other and ever 
more fragmented. Whilst the peripheral crossings 
between Gaza and Israel and indeed Gaza and 
Egypt via Rafah are absolutely critical in terms of 
commerce and basic movement of both people and 
goods, I think one of the issues of real concern also 
that the Committee needs to be aware of is that there 
are over 500 obstacles to movement that exist within 
the West Bank. I take the period since January 2006. 
An average of 508 different types of obstacles, which 
the Committee I am sure will come across in their 
travels next week, exist throughout the West Bank. 
By that I do not mean the actual perimeter of the 
West Bank, ie the crossing between the West Bank 
and Israel; Imean from one part to the other. [know 
that my colleague from the Quakers and the EAPPI’ 
talked a lot more about that in their submission’, but 
that, in terms of development and frustration of the 
development of a viable economy, is absolutely 
critical. It is less difficult to understand the security 
paradigm, if you like, in terms of crossings from the 
West Bank or Palestinian territory into Israel but 
actually what you are talking about here is from one 
Palestinian village to another. 


Q144 Chairman: I think, in the context of Gaza, in 
one of the submissions somebody did say that the 
border crossing was closed most of the time and if 
the Israeli authorities are controlling the airport and 
controlling the sea access, effectively living in Gaza 
is like living in an open air prison. Obviously in the 
long term that is unsustainable, not least because 
you cannot have an economy in that situation any 
more than you can have an economy in a prison. 

Mr Leach: May I add to the amplification of the 
answer to this question about restrictions on Gaza? 
I would like to draw the Committee’s explicit 
attention to the points that Oxfam makes in our 
submission on page 13? under “International Trade” 
and the structural obstacles to security, the 
economic obstacles, that exist. It is not just about 
closures, which you might say are a temporary thing, 
although they have been in place for prolonged 
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periods and therefore are not temporary, but I think 
just as worrying are the structural arrangements for 
impeding the export of Palestinian goods from 
Gaza, which of course is having direct impacts on 
household security. These impediments are well set 
out, so I will not cite them here, but I do want to 
draw attention to them because I think, again rather 
like the earlier point about not deflecting attention 
and addressing your invocation, Chairman, to be 
practical, we need to see real advances in changes in 
the arrangements by which people can make a living. 
Part of that is restriction of movement but it is also 
that freedom of movement. 


Q145 John Bercow: Evidence from the Board of 
Deputies says that the Government of Israel is 
committed to providing humanitarian assistance to 
Palestinians in the West Bank and in Gaza. I wonder 
if Mr Grunwald could tell the Committee how much 
such assistance has been provided by the 
Government of Israel since January of this year? 
Mr Grunwald: Let me preface that answer in this 
way: I cannot speak for the Government of Israel; I 
speak for the British Jewish community. There have 
been several questions that have cropped up today 
which might be better if they were directed at 
somebody who is here to represent Israel rather than 
the British Jewish community. Having said that, 
again our understanding is that there have been and 
will be many projects which will be of tremendous 
humanitarian assistance—potential humanitarian 
assistance—to the West Bank that the Israeli 
Government either has been involved in or would be 
prepared to be involved in if it had a partner with 
whom it could act and talk. I understand that there 
are, for example, in the planning stage, projects for 
desalination plants which would be of tremendous 
benefit not just to the Palestinians but to Israel and, 
indeed, to the whole area. Iam quite sure that Israel 
would like nothing more than to proceed with those 
in partnership with a proper Palestinian Authority 
with whom it could do business for the benefit of all 
in the area. 


Q146 John Bercow: I am interested in that reply, and 
the Committee will either accept or reject the slap on 
its collective wrist for the misdirection of questions. 
I understand the point that you are making but I 
wonder if, just coming at it again from a slightly 
different angle, I can probe you on something which 
Thave been told, and the veracity of which I have not 
yet established, and that is whether the Government 
of Israel has offered, as it is reputed to have done, to 
supply goods in kind rather than in cash and had 
that offer rejected. Again, if we are focused in this 
Committee not on what might be considered a 
foreign policy analysis of the issues which would 
fall within the aegis of the Foreign Affairs 
Select Committee but upon the humanitarian 
consequences of the present situation, Iam bound to 
say that I should have thought that such an offer 
would be worthwhile and its rejection would, at the 
very least, be questionable. 
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Mr Grunwald: 1 refer again (and this sounds like 
something from—lI do not know if it is an American 
series or Prime Minister’s question time): “I refer to 
the answer I gave before”. 


Q147 Chairman: I take the point, but the answer you 
gave before related to, as you put it, some of the 
revenue that was effectively the Palestinian 
Authority’s revenue. What Mr Bercow is saying is 
that a direct offer from the Israeli Government, from 
its own resources, in kind, has that or would that 
help? There is a difference. 

Mr Grunwald: There is a difference, although the 
principle behind any refusal may be the same. I am 
happy to make a specific inquiry and come back to 
you with an answer on that as well.!® 

John Bercow: I am very interested in that point so I 
would be most grateful for that, although if other 
colleagues on the panel particularly want to respond 
to that question here I would be very interested to 
hear. I have to say, Chairman, I do regard it as quite 
an important matter if an offer of direct provision of 
services or goods is made and is rejected. It does, at 
the very least, open up the question as to how sincere 
is the motivation of those doing the rejecting and 
how anxious they are, actually, to receive the goods. 
Chairman: If I can be even more frank, from the 
Chair, the concern one has is that the situation is 
deteriorating, the international community is 
diverting increasing amounts of resources, 
somewhat ineffectually but at least trying to do it, 
and, to put it at its bluntest, the Government of 
Israel is not contributing at all. I think that does 
stand out as a rather stark contrast. What I am 
saying is it would be good to have some indication 
of what the Government of Israel’s position is on 
that, and whether they are trying or would try to or 
wish to, would help the understanding of the 
situation. As you will appreciate, it does look very 
stark. 


Q148 John Bercow: At this stage we do not have an 
answer to this question, but I do think we need an 
answer, to be honest, from Mr Grunwald and, 
possibly, from other witnesses. 

Mr Leach: If I may, I think we would like to come 
back on that question because I think it is an 
important one in terms of Israel’s obligations under 
the Geneva Conventions for supporting the needs of 
the civilian population. 


Q149 Chairman: That gets us into another area, 
which I might pursue briefly. One of the difficulties is 
that the Palestinian Authority itself is a slightly odd 
body. In the article we had from Mandy Turner she 
said that: “. . . the main problem of the Palestinian 
Authority was that it was not set up to deliver 
democracy to the Palestinians but to deliver security 
to Israel.” We are left with a situation where, in any 
case, the Palestinian Authority is now controlled by 
Hamas but the Government of Israel and, at the 
moment, the international community will not 
recognise it, for reasons we know. The problem we 
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are then left with is where is the civil society, which 
is the normal fallback position in any developing 
situation, whether it is for development or building 
democracy, or what have you; strengthening civil 
society is one of the standards. One of the problems 
we have is that DFID does have a civil society 
programme and does give support. We have had 
evidence from NGO Monitor!! that is concerned 
that money is going, effectively, to civil society 
organisations that (and I quote): “DFID funds 
are... filtering through to radical Palestinian 
NGOs whose primary goals are to demonise Israel”. 
That is their perspective. I think the question we are 
really asking is where are the moderate democratic 
civil society organisations or how can _ the 
international institutions work to try and create 
these? Apparently, on the information we have, they 
do not really exist. 

Mr Bell: Can I kick off on that one? I think it is 
perhaps important, before one goes any further, to 
define what one means by a “radical” organisation. 
I would suggest, being very familiar with NGO 
Monitor, that “radical” can mean organisations that 
are critical (and I agree sometimes very strongly) of 
Israel. We, as Christian Aid, as a _ partner 
organisation, engage a great deal with civil society. 
Many of the organisations with which we engage, 
both Palestinian and Israeli, are indeed critical of 
Israel. The reason that they are critical of Israel is 
because they see that the actions of the Israeli 
Government—successive Israeli Governments— 
have been to undermine and frustrate Palestinian 
development and the development of a viable 
Palestinian economy. That has been as a result of 
Israel’s settlement programme, the route of the 
separation barrier, or wall, through the West Bank 
and frequent closures and frustration of movement 
within the territories. It is understandable, in that 
context, that civil societies, be they health developers 
or educational organisations or agricultural 
organisations, and indeed human rights 
organisations, are going to point to Israel, in terms 
of its policies (not as a state per se but its policies) as 
part of the problem—indeed, as many of them will 
also be extremely critical of the Palestinian 
Authority in terms of it having been part of the 
problem. In a sense, it comes back to what is the 
responsibility of outside actors, such as DFID. The 
responsibility has to be to build up and strengthen 
both Palestinian civil society and the government— 
civil society in terms of that arm of Palestinian 
society that will hold to account the actual 
government that they have. At the moment 
Palestinian civil society and certainly those who are 
less engaged in civil society-type activities—what I 
mean is those who are not involved in actual 
organisations—will look at the situation in terms of 
democracy, and democracy, I think we all accept, 
does not just mean turning up at the ballot box and 
having a free and fair election, although, obviously, 
that is an important component. As we said in our 
evidence, democratic principles go far beyond that; 
it talks about accountability and the non-use of 
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violence as a way of solving problems. The 
Palestinian government has got some way to go in 
those areas. If the Palestinian population can look at 
the situation in the West Bank and in East Jerusalem 
and see their lives being made more and more 
difficult as a result of Israeli land acquisitions for the 
expansion of territories and an_ international 
community that is prepared to allow that to go 
ahead with impunity and not hold Israel to account 
under its obligations in the Geneva Convention then 
they are going to question democracy as a way 
forward for them as a people. So I think DFID has 
a very important role to play in terms of civil society, 
and the way in which it engages in a democratic 
future, which needs to go far beyond purely 
elections. 


Q150 Chairman: I can accept that entirely, and I 
have read NGO Monitor’s evidence in full and I did 
not agree with all of it or indeed where they were 
coming from. Nevertheless, they make one or two 
quite acerbic points which need to be addressed, one 
of which you may discount. They say, first of all, that 
occasionally (and they identify Christian Aid 
explicitly) they lack sensitivity in the complexities of 
the situation and that, in addition to that (and this is 
a quote) “.. . lack the necessary language and access 
to work independently. Instead, they rely on local 
teams to show them around and to ‘find’ the right 
people to ‘confirm’ particular versions of events.” 
The question which then arises—whether it is 
Christian Aid, Oxfam or DFID for that matter—is: 
what steps are you taking to ensure that the people 
you are working with on the ground are people who 
have what you might call a constructive engagement 
in civil society rather than (to put it in the language 
of the Israeli Government) potential agents of 
terror? In other words, how rigorous are you in 
trying to ensure that the people you are working 
with, who may be frustrated, dissatisfied and 
attacking the policies, nevertheless, have a positive, 
civic objective as opposed to being potentially or 
actually engaged in planning acts of terror? It is a 
serious point, and for us if DFID money is going 
into organisations of that kind it is important that 
we know that the checks are there. 

Mr Bell: Christian Aid is rigorous in the sense that 
it approaches partnership, not just in the question of 
the Palestinian Territories and the Middle East but 
worldwide. Partnership is there in order to promote 
change in order to address the issue of poverty, and, 
indeed, the causes of poverty. We are satisfied that 
the partnerships that we hold with Palestinian and 
Israeli organisations, although we would not 
pretend, as we would not anywhere else in the world, 
that we would agree with every single word uttered 
by those organisations, or indeed always share their 
analysis (as an independent organisation we are 
capable of coming to our own conclusions and 
developing our own analysis—having said that, of 
course, we are rooted in the experiences of those 
partnerships) we are satisfied that the partnerships 
we are engaged with and that we support are there to 
promote change for the benefit of all. 
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Mr Leach: I want to make a number of remarks 
which I hope address your question accurately. The 
first is the assumption behind the question that civil 
society somehow Is a substitute or can step in when 
institutions do not function; I think we just have to 
be careful about that. To repeat the point that I have 
already made, so I will not repeat at length, however 
imperfect or short-term the Palestinian Authority 
was in conception it, nevertheless, was an 
established set of institutions designed to engage 
with ordinary people—people, in other words, in 
civil society. Turning to the issue about civil society 
I think there are questions about the scope for 
involvement because of the circumstances. If we are 
precise about what we mean by “civil society” then 
we should talk about civil society organisations, and 
then we can tell you at greater length about the 
practical difficulties which civil society organisations 
in the Palestinian context are facing, and I would 
agree with Christian Aid’s points about the need for 
DFID to support efforts to foster a framework in 
which such organisations can exist. Turning to your 
subsequent question about how can we be sure, I 
think it is important to explain why we are there. 
This is not a conventional development situation 
and it is important that we talk about this, as we 
have tried to do this morning, in terms of the 
political circumstances and recognise the full 
significance of that. Speaking for Oxfam, we have 
worked in the situation now, as I said at the outset, 
for a long time. Your question suggests that 
somehow we have to make windows into men’s 
hearts, which is not something that we will do with 
very much ease or with very much certainty. We 
employ people from Israel, from the West Bank, in 
Gaza; most of our staffin that situation are therefore 
from the region. We are clear with people that they, 
in working for an international organisation and 
working as civil society representatives, have 
obligations to ordinary people. That is and must be 
their foremost concern and our commitment. I also 
want to give evidence that we work with civil society 
in both societies. It is an important point to add here, 
in talking about working with civil society 
organisations, that we do not limit it just to working 
with Palestinian organisations but that the 
Committee understands we are working with people 
in Israeli society too, because of a fundamental 
commitment in development practice to listen to 
ordinary people. 


Q151 Chairman: A final comment on that point: 
DFID tell us that in spite of the funding for civil 
society, which implies a difference of view as to what 
they think the role of civil society is, a moderate, 
democratic and secular political alternative to 
Hamas and Fatah has not emerged. You, obviously, 
Mr Leach, have said: “Anyway, civil society is not 
there as a substitute for the Authority”, but is it 
actually realistic to assume that a viable Palestinian 
secular society, civic society, can function—allowing 
for the difficulties? 

Mr Grunwald: Mr Chairman, can I just come in on 
that very briefly. We have had meetings with various 
organisations and people from both sides. I would 
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commend to you—and I do not know if you will 
have time for this in your trip to Israel—an 
organisation called One Voice, which may be known 
to some round this table, which is a grassroots 
organisation working with individual Israelis and 
Palestinians who sign up, effectively, just to talk to 
each other and get to know each other. That, of 
course, is the foundation of what could turn into 
proper civil society within a Palestinian State. I 
would suggest that if you could find time in your trip 
next week to meet them that might be very 
productive in terms of an organisation that you 
might want to recommend that DFID should look 
on favourably. There are others in many areas; there 
is an organisation called Playing for Peace involving 
basketball players from Israel and Palestinian— 
anything which brings people from both sides 
together in a positive way. These are organisations 
which we would suggest ought to be supported and 
promoted. 

Chairman: Clearly there is a difference of view 
between the roles of civil society. I think, frankly, 
you are right. My instincts are you cannot use civil 
society as a substitute for government, which makes 
me wonder whether DFID are on the wrong track. 


Q152 Richard Burden: Can we return to movement 
and access issues, but this time looking at the West 
Bank? The Quaker Peace and Social Witness 
evidence states very clearly that the situation with 
regard to movement and access in the Occupied 
Territories, both Gaza and the West Bank, has not 
improved. Mr Bell for Christian Aid mentioned a 
little earlier on that there are over 500 checkpoints 
and obstacles to movement within the West Bank, 
and in fact the United Nations OCHA record that is 
up 40% in the last year. Again, Iam a little struck by 
the apparent contradiction in evidence there because 
when I was asking you some questions earlier on, Mr 
Grunwald, you said that your evidence saying that 
Israel has continued to implement the measures it set 
out in the post-Sharm El-Sheikh agreement, the 
humanitarian plan, applied to both the West Bank 
and Gaza. We have discussed Gaza and access in 
and out of there but I wonder if you could let us 
know what, in practical terms, Israel has been doing 
to implement those provisions, both in terms of 
access from the West Bank into Israel and, also, 
access within different parts of the West Bank. 

Mr Grunwald: 1 am not sure that I will be able to go 
into a tremendous amount of detail over and above 
what we provided in the submission that we made. 
In terms of movement, I suppose you are really 
asking me, are you not, questions to do with the 
separation barrier? Is that what underlies your 
question? 


Q153 Richard Burden: No, it is actually the other 
way round. Your evidence is stating that Israel is 
continuing to implement the provisions of the 
Sharm El-Sheikh plan. Iam not saying what are they 
doing; it actually goes contrary to that; I am saying 
that that evidence must be based on some 
acknowledgement that Israel is doing something in 
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the West Bank to implement that plan. I am just 
asking what are they going to implement in the 
West Bank? 

Mr Grunwald: Again, my understanding is that 
wherever security makes it possible restrictions on 
movement are eased. Infrastructure has been built to 
try to ensure that access can take place if there have 
been instances of villages, or parts of villages, that 
have been cut off; infrastructure has been built to 
ensure that access can be maintained from one part 
of a village to another or to lands where work is 
being done. However, any of the movements to 
ensure that Palestinians can freely move within the 
areas (I am sorry to come back to it—although I 
should not apologise for doing it) are all dependent 
on the security situation. I would suggest that since 
there has been a reduction in tension between parts 
of the West Bank and Israel proper as a result of the 
reduction in successful terror attacks that have come 
from the West Bank into Israel proper, that in fact 
there has been improvement in movement within the 
West Bank simply because there is less Israeli 
reaction to successful terror attacks than there was 
in the past. I do not know that I can be more specific 
than that. 


Q154 Richard Burden: How does that square with 
the fact that the obstacles have gone up not down? 
Have the number of terror attacks in the last year 
gone up or have they gone down in the West Bank? 
Mr Grunwald: 1 think you know very well they have 
gone down. 


Q155 Richard Burden: But the obstacles have gone 
up. 

Mr Grunwald: They have gone down, and I am sure 
everyone hopes they will continue to go down, partly 
because the restrictions that have been imposed are 
for security reasons. 


Q156 Richard Burden: In relation to Jerusalem, is it 
true that if you are a Palestinian with a West Bank 
identity card the only way you can travel into 
Jerusalem at all these days is if you actually work for 
an international organisation? 

Mr Grunwald: | am not in a position to give you an 
answer to that.!” 


Q157 Richard Burden: If I can turn to the Quaker 
Peace and Social Witness, Christian Aid and Oxfam, 
you have all been fairly critical about movement and 
access through Israeli checkpoints. What do you 
think should happen? How could movement and 
access through checkpoints be improved? 

Dr Karanasou: We do not feel that the answer to this 
problem is building terminals, trying to mechanise 
the procedure and trying to minimise the contact 
between Israeli soldiers and Palestinian civilians. We 
are aware thata lot of funding has gone into building 
infrastructure at some checkpoints, particularly the 
ones giving access to Jerusalem, but we do not feel 
that that is the answer to the problem. Problems 
continue to persist at these checkpoints; people still 
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can only approach the checkpoints if they have got 
permits, and getting permits from the Israeli 
authorities is highly problematic. It is not a 
transparent process; people are denied permits on 
security grounds but they have no means of 
appealing against decisions or knowing what the 
reasons behind them are. Also, there are costs 
involved in trying to get permits; permits are short- 
term and they have to be renewed and they can be 
withdrawn at any time; permits can also be 
overruled by any kind of closure that is declared at 
any time. So you may have a permit to enter 
Jerusalem, go to a checkpoint and not be able to go 
through anyway because some other kind of rule has 
applied at that time. We feel that the answer lies in 
removing this restriction of movement, at least 
within the Occupied Territories themselves, and for 
pressure to be put on the Israeli Government by the 
UK Government to implement the ruling of the 
International Court of Justice in relation to the 
barrier. We feel that this is the answer, not to try to 
sanitise, perhaps, the restrictions on movement. 
Mr Leach: Can l add to the answer? We need to ask 
ourselves two fundamental questions, or at least I 
would encourage the Committee to reflect on these. 
The first is why do the checkpoints exist and why do 
they continue to exist? That takes us directly to the 
existence of the settlements, and I think that needs 
more reflection. The other issue that needs review is 
the issue about security. Security is given as the sole 
reason for the existence of the restrictions, and 
security for Israelis is vital—there is no question 
about that from us or from those that we work with. 
The issue that needs to be considered is what scope 
is there for economic development. With respect to 
the West Bank, again, I would like to draw the 
specific attention of the Committee to what we have 
said on page 10 about the freedom of movement 
for goods and the scope for Palestinian farmers and 
so on to make arrangements. The fact is that the 
restrictions not only create impediments for people 
temporarily but, again, they have created a basis on 
which structural inequity can be developed. It is 
clear that Israeli farmers have a competitive 
advantage over their Palestinian counterparts. We 
know, not on the basis of random interviewing but 
through a process of sustained interviews of 
economic producers both Israeli and Palestinian, 
that an Israeli trader, for instance, in Zubadat 
buys vegetables without any consultation with 
Palestinian farmers about prices—he does not have 
to, prices are set from outside. So in answer to the 
question about restrictions I would like to suggest 
reflection be given to what we have advocated in our 
submission about the need for support for economic 
policies which will make a fundamental difference to 
the security of both peoples. 


Q158 John Bercow: A couple of years ago, with 
Christian Aid, a number of us, including Joan and I, 
went to Qalgilya and one could not but be struck by 
the undeniably damaging impact of Israeli policy, 
including the separation barrier, on the prospects of 
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subsistence there. On the other hand (and this was a 
point which struck me very forcibly at the time), the 
one argument to which IJ did not think in the course 
of examining the issues Israel’s critics had any 
particularly convincing response was the argument 
that said that since the construction of the barrier 
there had been a very, very sharp reduction in the 
number of insurgent attacks and in their severity and 
consequences. Therefore, what Iam really moved to 
ask is about the direction of the barrier. It may be 
that there are people who think that Israel should, to 
coin a term, unilaterally disarm now. That seems to 
me to be not only an unrealistic proposition but also 
an entirely unreasonable one. Clearly, any society 
has the right to defend itself. To my mind, and I 
should have thought to the minds of quite a lot of 
people who are not extremists in the dispute between 
Israel and the Palestinians, there should not be a 
dispute about the entitlement to construct a barrier 
thereby to protect yourself if it is done exclusively 
upon your own land. I wonder whether Mr 
Grunwald would accept that Israel has, in a sense, 
Chairman, made a rod for its own back by creating 
a barrier which manifestly does more than simply 
protect existing territory and tends, instead (to use 
that rather hackneyed but valid term in this 
historical dispute), to create facts on the ground by 
intruding into territory which, at the very least, 
could be described as being the subject of disputed 
ownership. 

Mr Grunwald: Thank you for that question, and may 
I pick up on the language you used about Israel 
“making a rod for its own back’? Iam not here, let 
me say again, to defend either, in one sense, the 
existence of the barrier or indeed the route, although 
I could do one certainly and make comments on the 
other, and may well do so in the course of my 
answer. The concept of a rod for your own back 
indicates that you have created something which is 
going to cause you an injury. The whole purpose of 
the erection of the barrier was to prevent injury 
being caused to Israelis, not to inflict it on them. I 
speak as a Jew. The idea for a Jew of anyone having 
to live behind a wall is an extremely difficult one to 
stomach. For centuries Jewish communities around 
the world fought to get themselves out from behind 
walls that were imposed on them for no good reason: 
Jews did not spread disease; Jews did not spread the 
plague—all the reasons that were given for forcing 
Jews behind walls. This Committee must understand 
that the difficult debate that took place in Israel 
when the question of a barrier was first mooted, the 
only purpose of it has been to prevent the suicide 
bombings and the terror attacks that took place 
inside Israel. That is not a “rod for its own back”: 
that was to prevent its own back from being smitten 
and it succeeded. It has succeeded enormously. 
The number of successful attacks has reduced 
phenomenally. The number of deaths caused by 
terror attacks within Israel has reduced incredibly. 
Year by year it has come down: in 2002 there were 
453 victims; last year I think it was down to 45 from 
terror attacks within Israel. The number of 
attempted attacks has not gone down by the same 
extent. They continue, and they continue to this day. 
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A small part of the wall is actually a wall, as you 
know, in certain areas it is something between 3 and 
5%. People’s views of the barrier have changed. I was 
very intrigued to note that only last week the French 
Foreign Minister, once having been very opposed to 
the erection of the barrier, changed his views on the 
matter. “Although the wall was a moral and ethical 
problem for me, when I realised that terror attacks 
were reduced by 80% in the areas where it was 
erected I understood I did not have the right to think 
that way”. The fact is that it has worked. 


Q159 Chairman: Mr Grunwald, I think you have 
given a perfectly eloquent response on that, but Mr 
Bercow’s question, and Mr Barrett’s follow-up 
question, is not on the effectiveness of the wall as a 
security barrier, but I think it is in our evidence that 
the wall is twice as long as the border and built on 
occupied territory; in other words why did you not 
build a wall down the Green Line? 

Mr Grunwald That is a question which has been 
asked of the Israelis on many occasions and the 
answers that they give are two-fold: one, it 1s, 
security; and two is, the route of the fence is not final. 
Please God, when there is peace and, please God, 
when there is the two-state solution that we all want 
then negotiations with a partner who is prepared to 
talk will result not only in the changing of the route 
of the wall but also, please God, in its dismantling 
completely. 

John Bercow: I was fascinated by that very 
considered and thoughtful reply and I appreciate it, 
but I do think if I may say so that line of the fence by 
the Government of Israel really amounts to a 
justification for pursuing a policy which, in a literal 
sense of the term, is disproportionately draconian so 
far as what it is required to achieve, the immediate 
objective of protection. Simply to allow yourselves 
subsequently the opportunity in the context of a 
negotiation towards a settlement to say, “We will 
now relax it”—I suppose what I was suggesting to 
you, in the politest possible terms, was that Israel 
was in danger of creating a rod for its own back; not 
in the sense of inflicting upon itself immediate 
physical injury, but in the sense that you have given 
ammunition and succour to the enemies of Israel; 
because you have, if I can put it this way, opened the 
Government of Israel up to public obloquy because 
people feel that instead of simply seeking to preserve 
life and limb, to protection national security, you 
have in the process sought to advance a territorial 
claim. So far as possible, recognising cast-iron 
distinctions do not exist, one should seek to preserve 
the distinctness and separateness of the two issues of, 
security on the one hand, and ultimate solution on 
the other. I fear Israel’s conduct so far has been such 
perhaps as to muddy the waters. 

Chairman: Do you want to respond to that? I think 
in a sense it was a comment. I think in order to try 
and complete the session, we have three or four 
questions actually arising out of that relating to the 
impact of the separation and the settlements and so 
forth so I think we can move on to those, otherwise 
we might overstay our welcome. 
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Q160 John Barrett: I think we should focus on the 
economic impact of the Separation Barrier. The 
Quaker Peace and Social Witness evidence states 
quite graphically how people have been separated 
from their land, their olive trees, their citrus trees, 
their greenhouses and their water supplies. I would 
have to say, if anybody separated me from my land, 
my work, my income and my water it may stop me 
attacking them immediately, but I would have to 
say the tension would increase; and the long-term 
impact of that is quite significant. Not only that, 
the Israeli Government were offering desalination 
plants, on the one hand, and annexing water on the 
other hand. What I would like to look at is that 
long-term economic impact. Where communities 
have been separated from their income, their water 
supplies and a whole range of their matters 
of everyday life, how can those people develop 
economically, and how can outside agencies have 
an impact while that barrier is such a permanent 
fixture? Floresca, your evidence, in the first place, 
gave the example of the village of Jayyous, where 
it was quite specific about what was happening. 
This is happening elsewhere, and with the barrier 
in place and the permanence of that barrier 
how can people then move on to economic 
development—and economic development was 
mentioned by Adam? With that barrier in place in 
more ways than one, how can that development 
take place? 

Dr Karanasou: With enormous difficulty. I cannot 
see how development aid could help there. Iam not 
aware of Jayyous receiving any development aid 
directly. We are aware of great impoverishment 
because of its proximity to Israel. There was a time 
when some agricultural produce could be sold in 
Israel—that stopped being the case several years ago 
and now it cannot even be sold within the West 
Bank. It is a constant encroachment on the 
marketability of the products, as well as losing land 
and having less land to cultivate and less water, so it 
is not viable. I just wanted to quote here the 
President of the Supreme Court, Aharon Barak, 
who is quoted in the B’Tselem report, Under the 
Guise of Security, which looks at the barrier and 
particularly looks at the case of Jayyous because of 
the expansion of the Israeli settlement Zufin on the 
seam zone, which is land between the Green Line 
and the barrier. He is quoted in the report as saying, 
“the route of the separation fence severely violates 
their right of property and their freedom of 
movement. Their livelihood is severely impaired”. 
Everybody acknowledges it is very, very difficult. 


Q161 John Barrett: Markets have been destroyed; 
and, along with food and water, the basics of life are 
inaccessible for many. Is that the case? 

Dr Karanasou: There is one well left at Jayyous to 
use, and for their water needs they have to buy water 
from outside. Their other wells are on the other side 
of the barrier and they can only use the water from 
them when they can get access to the land to be 
cultivated. 
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Q162 Chairman: Can I ask a naive question. Before 
the barrier was built were most of the communities 
reasonably self-sufficient in terms of their own food 
and survival? If they are no longer self-sufficient, 
how dependent are they on food aid? 

Mr Bell: In general, of the Palestinian population 
51% are reliant on the World Food Programme for 
food aid, so more than half the population in a 
country which, as you say, should be able to provide 
for itself. Can Ijust add to Floresca’s point about the 
effects of the wall/barrier/fence—it is many things in 
different places but its effect is the same, or least in 
some places has a more sinister impact than others. 
One of the impacts, from villages I have visited up 
and down where it has severely affected the access of 
those villages (and primarily these are farmers and 
therefore are reliant on the land around them) has 
been to restrict (at best restrict) and at times frustrate 
completely their access to that land to actually 
cultivate it, thereby taking away from them their 
means of livelihood. For some of those villages a 
very real conversation (and many may think a 
desperately sad conversation) is, “Should we stay or 
should we go?” For a number of reasons, especially 
in the Qalqilya region—and I concur with what Mr 
Grunwald said—there have been some links made to 
try and overcome some of the obstacles that the 
barrier presents; it is what infamously Aariel Sharon 
referred to as “transportation contiguity”, which are 
tunnels under roads which, yes, they will create a 
link between villages and towns that have been cut 
off. For those where that link is not enough, ie, yes, 
it is a link between two communities but it is not a 
link to the land, the question has to be: “How much 
longer can we actually stay here?” Any development 
aid that you are talking about would almost need to 
be talked about in terms of literally cash injections to 
help people stay where they are, but not in terms of 
increasing productivity. 

Mr Leach: I wanted to add another point about the 
importance of recognising and responding to 
something you said about being cut off from water. 
That really is a temporal issue. That is an immediate 
issue. Human beings cannot for more than three 
days be without water. On 12 September this year, 
for instance, settlers attempted to stop an Oxfam 
water truck entering Suseya village near Hebron by 
covering the road with metal spikes. These savage 
interferences with people’s rights to water I think do 
demand urgent attention. To answer your question, 
I think it is very difficult to see how long-term 
development can happen. 


Q163 John Battle: If I could return to the high level 
of bombings and killings and I want to focus on the 
Quaker Peace and Social Witness evidence because, 
as I understand it, you have got observers at key 
flashpoints around the place in the West Bank. You 
say in your evidence that not only have your 
observers been attacked by settlers, you also say that 
Palestinians have been on the receiving end of 
violent attacks by Israeli settlers. You went on to say 
that reports have been investigated. I wonder if you 
could say a bit more about that. I know more of the 
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work, for example, in Latin American countries and 
the Peace Brigades who push very hard to protect 
communities from violence and insist on basic 
human rights and that there is not impunity. Could 
you say a little bit more about that and perhaps give 
us some context of how widespread that violence is; 
how many observers you have; and, perhaps linking 
into Adam’s point, how destructive is it to people’s 
ability to simply live? 

Dr Karanasou: At any one time the programme has 
between 15 and 30 people on the ground, and they 
are spread around five different locations. All of 
these locations are in the West Bank and the team 
that is based in Jerusalem is primarily focussed on 
supporting Israeli peace groups. This is a small 
presence and there are probably another 30 or 40 
people doing similar work from other organisations. 
It is a very small presence nonetheless, which is why 
we have been advocating for inter-governmental 
bodies to take over the role of providing protection 
to civilians and human rights observation, which is 
reported in Early Day Motion 596, which some of 
you on this Committee have signed, and which over 
160 MPs have now signed. In our evidence we talk 
quite specifically about Yanoun. It is a tiny village, 
broken up into two parts—upper and lower 
Yanoun—and about 100 people live there. Since 
2002 Yanoun has had a number of incidents of 
attacks and harassment from hard-line Israeli 
settlers who live in an outpost very near Yanoun, 
which is part of the Itamar settlement. In the autumn 
of 2002, while Palestinians of Yanoun were 
harvesting, a man was killed by settlers. To our 
knowledge there has not been any prosecution for 
that. There has not been any prosecution for any of 
the other attacks, except for one case that went 
forward over one attack against two Palestinians. In 
the end, several months ago the case was thrown out 
of court because there was not sufficient evidence to 
prosecute the man. This is what we mean about 
impunity. 


Q164 John Battle: Could you give us an example? 
How widespread would your evidence say that the 
problem is? Is it just isolated incidents in certain 
intense places, or is it quite widespread across the 
West Bank with settlers, the impact of settler 
communities? 

Dr Karanasou: We think it is quite widespread. Iam 
not aware of cases in the West Bank where there 
have been prosecutions and successful ones. 
Certainly all the attacks that we are aware of having 
taken place against international observers in 
Hebron have not been followed through, and there 
have been no prosecutions, even when some 
evidence has been provided, such as photographs. 
We, and the World Council of Churches who are 
involved in the international coordination of a 
programme, wrote to the Israeli authorities about 
these attacks but we never actually received a reply. 
Perhaps organisations like Amnesty International 
might be able to give this overview much more 
accurately than I can. 
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Chairman: Thank you. The other issue with settlers 
is that they are producing products which are going 
through Palestinian territories. Joan Ruddock has 
some questions. 


Q165 Joan Ruddock: These products are marketed 
under the Association Agreement between Israel 
and the EU which, of course, gives duty preferences 
to Israeli products. I think it is Christian Aid who are 
saying that in a sense the UK and EU are complicit 
in promoting the marketing of these goods as “Made 
in Israel”, when effectively they are made in illegal 
settlements; and that this is an arrangement of 
benefit to Israel which will not be justified—that is 
the position of Christian Aid. I just wonder what 
measures you think that the EU should take to 
prevent products originating in settlements being 
designated as “Made in Israel”. We do know there is 
now a postcode addition that is recent, but as far as 
consumers are concerned “Made in Israel” is “Made 
in Israel”. 

Mr Bell: If | could preface the answer with why it is 
that we see this as an important issue to address. It 
is not “let’s find another way to hamper Israel”; it is 
for a very, very critical reason, and it is a critical 
reason for this Government and other governments 
that have a relationship with both communities, and 
it is one of objectivity. If you have a situation where 
your aid-giving arm of government determines that 
one of the reasons you actually need to give aid is as 
a result of an occupation and all that goes with that 
(and we do not need to go into it here—the 
settlement infrastructure), if that is one of the 
causes—not the only cause but one of the causes that 
has necessitated the need for aid to Palestinian 
communities—it seems ironic, if not disingenuous, 
that another arm of government, in this case the 
Department of Trade and Industry and through our 
relationship with the European Union, is in a sense 
rewarding those settlement communities by 
allowing them to trade, as Ms Ruddock says, as part 
of Israel, and therefore benefiting from a tariff-free 
trade status. I accept that there was an agreement 
made by the current Prime Minister in a previous 
position on that agreement which did, as correctly 
stated, enforce that Israel include a postcode which 
therefore relies on customs officers knowing where 
all the postcodes refer to in Israel and the Occupied 
Territories. As yet lam unaware that the mechanism 
has actually been tested to see how affective it has 
actually been in preventing what the EU 
acknowledges is, an illegal use of the Association 
Agreement. For us it is about demonstrating joined- 
up government. It is about demonstrating 
objectivity—that as an outside actor we will deal 
with both parties in order to further the interests of 
peace, which will be of interest to both parties. We 
will deal with both parties objectively without 
partiality. We are not going to create a moral 
equivalent of actions by either party; but we will deal 
with actions by both parties which are detrimental to 
peace as we find them and as they affect any progress 
towards peace. That is the reason why I know 
Christian Aid has addressed this issue. I hope that 
goes some way to answering your question. 
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Q166 Joan Ruddock: If I could just follow up and 
ask you, to what extent do you think that the 
Association Agreement between the EU and Israel 
has any benefit to Palestinians? 

Mr Bell: That is a difficult one to measure. Again, let 
me preface the answer: the EU has attempted to 
develop a similar type of relationship. As part of the 
Barcelona Process of developing relations between 
all of the Mediterranean rim countries and the 
European Union, in order to promote trade but also 
positive relationships between the regions, it has also 
attempted to do that with the PLO as a 
representative of the Palestinian people. In reality 
that agreement has not taken effect, partly because 
of the difficulty of Palestinians actually reaching any 
markets both internal and external. In terms of what 
impact Israels EU agreement has had on 
Palestinians, it is as much about what it 
demonstrates in terms of political intent, as it does in 
terms of the impact it has on them economically. It 
could be argued that there would be some benefits if, 
for example, companies such as Agrexco bought 
Palestinian products from the Occupied Territories 
and then sold them on. That could be seen as 
positive, but it also means that Palestinians are 
completely reliant on a middleman, or Israel for its 
access to the outside world, which I do not think is 
particularly helpful for the development of its own 
independent economy. 


Q167 Chairman: You say the agreement with the 
Occupied Territories is not functioning? 

Mr Bell: It is de facto effectively suspended because 
the Palestinians have so little trade with Europe—it 
is negligible. 


Q168 Joan Ruddock: We were told by our 
Government that both agreements, the EU 
agreement with Israel and the agreement with 
Palestine, were functioning, but you are quite clear 
that the Palestinian one is not? It is in place but 
nothing happens? 

Mr Bell: It is in place. There has not been a ruling 
which says, “Right, this agreement is suspended”; 
so, in that sense, yes, it is still working. Is it working 
in reality which I think is a more important question 
in theory. No, it is not. 

Mr Leach: The Palestinians are obliged to rely on 
Israeli intermediaries to transport their goods and, 
therefore, do not pay purchase taxes and customs to 
the Palestinian authority, which we have been told 
creates further losses to the economy of 3% of GDP 
a year. 


Q169 Chairman: On another point of clarification, 
am I right in saying that products produced by 
Israeli settlers in the West Bank can be accepted 
under the EU agreement as a product of Israel 
simply because of the postcode, which the average 
consumer may or may not be interested in? Because 
if that is the case, is the EU not complicit really in 
legitimising settlers? 
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Mr Bell: It is certainly problematic, yes. It is worth 
bearing in mind, we have all been to Tescos and 
Sainsburys and bought our herbs, spices and what- 
have-you and seen “Made in Israel”; we have no way 
of knowing which part of Israel that is, and we would 
not expect to. We would not expect to see “Made in 
Gambia GU” or whatever—it would not make 
sense. The postcodes are there for the benefit of 
customs in order to determine where those products 
have come from. As I said earlier, that has not been 
tested yet in terms of whether or not it is having an 
impact. 

Mr Grunwald It really does seem that these last 
exchanges show just how vital it is that if there is to 
be any improvement on any of the issues we have 
discussed today there has to be a political process. A 
political process depends on there being two sides 
who can and are prepared to speak to each other. 
Anything that this Committee can do to ensure that 
that situation is alleviated can only be to the good; 
because at the moment the Israelis really have no- 
one to talk to and that has to change; and, when it 
does, the situation of the Palestinians itself will 
undoubtedly improve. 


Q170 Chairman: That is a helpful intervention I 
think which perhaps leads us to the final point. I 
think you said yourself, Mr Grunwald, that 
everybody wants a two-state solution. We seem to be 
further away from that than we have been for a long 
time. I think the Prime Minister in evidence before 
the Liaison Committee of the House, when he was 
being asked about the Middle East and in a reference 
to Northern Ireland, said a certain irony is that 
actually there is a solution to the Middle East 
problem and there is not one for Ireland—not a 
recognised one; yet there is a peace process in Ireland 
but not in the Middle East. The real question is: what 
are the prospects in this situation for making 
progress for a two-state solution? On the one hand 
Israel will say, “Our security is paramount”, but the 
counter to that is you cannot have security just by 
building fences—there has to be some degree of 
political agreement and, in that context, people have 
to be able to make a living. What are the prospects 
of agreeing, first of all, the territory of the two states, 
or making any progress at all? Do you have any 
views? 

Mr Leach: My response to the Committee would be, 
I think, that the assumption behind that question 
needs to be re-evaluated. I am not sure what the 
point of asking us as representatives of international 
organisations and British agencies is. In answer to 
that question, what I would say is: what are the 
necessary steps and processes that need to be put in 
place? I think we would advocate as Oslo 3. First, the 
resumption of aid to Palestinian institutions which 
are mandated to deliver assistance to ordinary 
people, and not their undermining and, therefore, 
the undermining of essential services. That is a 
necessary step but it is not the end goal. The second 
is a reappraisal of this situation, not just in terms of 
conflict between the Palestinians and Israelis but 
also in terms of economic justice, or rather injustice; 
and that there is a need for policies that I have hinted 
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at, and we have hinted at in our submission. The 
third is about an international conference, not as a 
displacement activity but as a necessary expression 
of the will of the international community, given 
that they have now acted as a player in this conflict 
by suspending aid, but to explore real measures, 
insecurity, legality and consistency of application of 
standards, so that final status issues can be tackled. 
Everybody knows what the issues are that must be 
tackled ultimately. I would say those three clear 
measures are urgent and necessary. 


Q171 Chairman: I think this question is directed to 
some extent at Mr Bell because you did say in your 
evidence that the obstacle to a two-state solution was 
the determinant that security had to take precedence 
over a political solution. I do not think anybody is 
denying the need for security, and _Israel’s 
understanding of that, but I think some of us 
question whether what tends to happen is, “Our 
security is paramount, we therefore cannot make 
progress with political discussion”. 

Mr Bell: Firstly, I would like to associate very 
closely with the sentiments just expressed by Mr 
Grunwald where he said that actually this does 
demonstrate more than anything else that we need to 
get a political dialogue which will find a solution to 
this issue that addresses the needs of all. What do I 
mean by that? This is not an endorsement or 
anything else, so please do not take it as such, but let 
us have a quick look at the Roadmap which has not 
been mentioned. Within the Roadmap there is an 
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important word which, thus far, has not been 
defined. I think that has been one of the reasons why 
we have encountered some of the problems, that 
there is a viable Palestinian state. I would expect 
that, in order to take an advanced peace process 
forward, we need to be very clear what it is that we 
mean by “a viable Palestinian state”, as much as we 
also need to be very clear what we mean by “a viable 
Israeli state”. I do not think it is fair to talk about 
one state being viable and not addressing the 
viability of the other. Both states need to be viable. 
They need to be politically viable as well as 
economically viable and that, for Christian Aid, is 
one of the key questions that has evaded us so far in 
terms of the international community—genuinely 
finding a peaceful outcome to this tragic conflict. 
Chairman: I think it is fair enough, Mr Leach. We do 
not expect you to have the answers, but our concern 
obviously is how we alleviate poverty, how we make 
progress and also whether it is a bottomless pit of 
diverting money which could be dealt with properly 
elsewhere, but you cannot escape this and you are 
right to remind us of that, Mr Grunwald. Can I 
thank you all. We obviously are going to have an 
interesting week next week and I think the evidence 
you have given us, both in writing and here, and 
from our Government officials, is all helping us to, 
hopefully, ask some of the right questions on the 
ground and produce a report which at least will have 
some constructive suggestions to be made; although 
we are in the rather depressing situation that it is 
worse than when we reported three years ago. Thank 
you all very much indeed. 
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Q172 Chairman: Good Morning, Mr Seatter, and 
thank you for coming today. As you appreciate, we 
are two-thirds of the way through our inquiry on 
Development Assistance and the Occupied 
Palestinian Territories. Again as you will know, we 
did visit the Occupied Territories, East Jerusalem 
and Israel about two weeks ago. We met your 
colleague, Hans Duynhouwer, while we were there 
and received a very good detailed briefing on what 
is happening on the ground. Obviously, we are 
grateful to you for coming so that you can perhaps 
both update that and also clarify the wider role of 
the Temporary International Mechanism (TIM). 
To go back a little bit to the creation of the TIM, 
there have been some criticisms of it, not least from 
the Israelis, but from other quarters as well. The 
first question to ask is: when it was being set up, 
how well supported was it? Did member states have 
reservations? Have those members sustained their 
reservations or others developed any? If you had 
not put up the TIM, what else could have 
happened? What else was considered? 

Mr Seatter: Let me take us, to go back a little 
further, to the Palestinian election on 25 January 
because my Commissioner, Mrs Benita Ferrero- 
Waldner, visited Gaza and the West Bank just 
before the election. It became clear to her that the 
likelihood of a Hamas victory was growing. Even 
just looking at the colour of the flags on the roofs 
of houses going by, it became clear that there was 
a major political shift in Palestinian public opinion. 
She wanted to prepare for the possibility that the 
Palestinian government would be in difficulty, 
whatever colour emerged from the election at the 
time. She gave instructions to prepare a package of 
emergency aid, which the Commission announced 
on 27 February of €120 million, €40 million of 
which would go to fuel bills and €64 million to the 
refugees through UNRWA, and €17.5 million in 
the form of budget support to the interim 
government. The reaction of the Commission at the 
time was to put in place on 27 February that 
package in anticipation of a problem that could 
arise later in the year. The Hamas government was 
formed on 29 March. After that, the situation 
became much worse in the sense that Israeli 
transfers of the revenues that belonged to the 
Palestinian Authority were stopped and the budget 
of the Palestinian Authority was _ clearly 
unsustainable. 
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Q173 Chairman: Was that anticipated? 

Mr Seatter: It had happened several times before, 
so it was clear that Israel would not want to 
continue releasing the money that is due to 
Palestinians under the agreement between them, 
given the Hamas victory in the election. What 
happened at that point was that we were always 
very well aware of the forecasts of the UN and of 
the World Bank on the likely increase in the 
poverty rate among the Palestinian population that 
was forecast for 2006. At the meeting of the 
Quartet on 9 May, Mrs Ferrero-Waldner proposed 
to set up a temporary mechanism because she 
realised that the package that we had put in place 
in February was not going to be sufficient. The 
money for the fuel bills was running out and the 
payments to the refugees through UNRWA were 
proceeding very quickly. It became clear that 
something needed to be done. That was her 
proposal on 9 May. On 16 June, the Heads of 
Government of the European Union approved a 
proposal to set up the Temporary Mechanism. 
Many Member States made it clear that their 
approval of this was conditional on a Quartet 
agreement. The Quartet agreement followed the 
next day, on 17 June. We had negotiated the 
agreement between the members of the Quartet so 
that it would be ready. 


Q174 Chairman: This was an EU initiative. How 
did the other members of the Quartet react? You 
say you got agreement. Was that immediate or was 
there some discussion about that? 

Mr Seatter: The reason it took between 9 May and 
16 June to get an agreement was that there were 
differences of views within the Quartet. Without 
going into what those were, there was a range of 
Opinion between those who thought that the focus 
of this mechanism should be very narrow and those 
who thought that it should be wide. We ended up, 
quite rightly, somewhere in the middle. On 17 June, 
the Quartet endorsed this mechanism. Our office 
opened on 26 June in Jerusalem and we began to 
implement the mechanism. The disagreements were 
about how wide it should be, what the coverage 
should be in terms of those who were employed by 
the Palestinian Authority, and what kind of 
services it should target. We ended up with 
something which focused on the health service and 
protecting the health service to make sure that basic 
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services to Palestinians could continue to function. 
We also ended up paying quite a lot for fuel. The 
reason for that is that two days after we opened the 
office, the Gaza power plant was bombed. On 4 
July, the office of the Palestinian President, Mr 
Mahmoud Abbas, asked us to begin emergency fuel 
deliveries to hospitals, which we started on 11 July, 
followed on 20 July by deliveries to water 
installations and on 27 July the first payment to 
health workers. The first priority was to meet the 
needs of the health service in the Palestinian 
Territories. I have to say that there was a very 
strong view within the Quartet that the mechanism 
should be delivered through the World Bank. Our 
efforts in negotiating the agreement on the 
mechanism were directed, first of all, to persuading 
the World Bank and to assist them in setting this 
up, but it became clear that it was going to take 
some time for them to do that. This is no criticism 
of our colleagues in the World Bank who are 
extremely good but they did not have the capacity 
on the ground to deliver something in the timescale 
that everybody was expecting. So we took on the 
task of paying the 12,000 workers, doctors and 
other staff in the health service, which began on 27 
July. That was, if you like, the focus on the health 
service, which then broadened out a bit later on. 


Q175 Joan Ruddock: I want to clarify this with 
Mr Seatter. You said that your Commission 
anticipated that there would be a problem 
following the elections. Was it anticipated in the 
sense that if Hamas was elected, there was a 
problem or was the EU anticipating some problem 
anyway? There has been a suggestion made to us 
I think that the EU was considering withdrawing 
budget support. What was going on in that period 
when elections were going on? 

Mr Seatter: It was a combination of two things. 
The first is that it is true that in November 2005 
we in the European Commission did suspend a 
payment to the Palestinian Authority. You will 
remember that this committee in your 
recommendations three years ago said that we 
should deliver budget support through an 
international mechanism grouping all donors 
together, and that is what we were doing at the time 
through the World Bank Trust Fund. We spent 
quite a long time setting that up. That fund made 
payments to the Palestinian budget against certain 
conditions. Amongst those conditions were a 
budget that was sustainable and a proper control 
and auditing of the funds. It became clear during 
the course of 2005, actually just before the 
elections, that a number of decisions that had been 
taken by the Palestinian Authority before Hamas 
took power were unsustainable and that it made no 
sense to continue those payments. 


Q176 Chairman: You mean the salary increases? 

Mr Seatter: That means the salary increases and 
also the hiring of further people as well as the 
failure to address the problem of external audit. We 
suspended our payments at that point on the advice 
of the World Bank who sent a team to investigate 
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this. In any case, it was clear that for 2006 there 
were going to be budget problems, whoever was 
going to lead the government. What we did at that 
time was to work with the World Bank and others 
to try to address the problem and help the 
Palestinian Authority Ministry of Finance to get a 
grip on the budget and make progress with the 
external audit, which I have to say they did do 
because in February we were able to release half of 
those funds. The second matter is the election of 
Hamas. The grounds for the decision that the 
international community took in relation to the 
Hamas government were laid, as far as the 
European Union is concerned, two years previously 
when all 25 governments of the European 
Community decided to classify Hamas as a terrorist 
organisation. From that moment on, it became 
clear that there could be no question of any public 
funds going to or through bodies controlled by the 
Hamas organisation. Two factors were important 
there. There was a problem of sustainability of the 
public finances; and there was the Hamas problem. 
Both of those were playing. 


Q177 Joan Ruddock: Can I be clear about what you 
are saying and that is that really there had been a 
problem but you were actually satisfied that 
progress was being made? 

Mr Seatter: We were not satisfied; we were satisfied 
that some progress had been made because we 
never released the funds in the end. We kept back 
a certain proportion. Some progress was being 
made but not sufficient to make it sustainable, in 
our view. 


Q178 Joan Ruddock: In view of Hamas being a 
terrorist organisation as defined by the EU, it was 
perfectly obvious to the EU, was it not, therefore, 
that as they were standing in democratic elections, 
as they had been accepted as being a political party 
for the purposes of those elections, and as that 
election was internationally supervised, there was 
going to be a real dilemma there, which was of the 
EU’s own making in a sense. 

Mr Seatter: 1 would not say whether it was of the 
EU’s own making. Hamas had its own policy. They 
were continuing to justify suicide bombings 
even after they took over power. What my 
Commissioner did at the time was to try to reach 
out before the election results came in to say that 
we would be prepared to work with any 
government, whatever its composition, as long as 
it was going to work for peace by peaceful means. 
Those are the terms that she used and it was an 
attempt to reach out to the people who were 
forming the government from the Change and 
Reform Party. Our hope was that the Change and 
Reform Party, which had a number of interesting 
points in its platform, would move in the direction 
that was wanted by the international community, 
but it became clear when there was a suicide 
bombing after they took power which they justified, 
that, in the light of that, we had very little choice. 
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Q179 Mr Duddridge: Returning to health and the 
Temporary International Mechanism, during our 
visit we were told that hospitals were only open for 
emergency services and TIM money was not 
appropriate or was not used in East Jerusalem. 
What funding has actually been disbursed? What 
funding has actually been spent on medical supplies 
and how has that been distributed, whether 
through the World Bank Emergency Service 
Support Programme, through the UN or through 
the EU? Focus just on disbursements, the money 
actually being spent. 

Mr Seatter: Are you talking about just supplies 
here or payments to workers as well? There are the 
two elements involved here. 

Mr Duddridge: Perhaps you could cover both. 
Mr Seatter: Up to now we have made four 
payments to health workers. There are 12,000 
health workers on the payroll to whom we have 
paid an allowance of 1,500 shekels cach time; so 
they have had four payments of 1,500 shekels. That 
is everybody who works in the health service. There 
has been no threshold of income, so everybody is 
covered by that. All that money has been disbursed 
and paid. We are about to make another payment 
in the next few days. On the supplies, and I take 
you back to what I said before, it was the strong 
view of the Quartet, and in fact it was agreed within 
the Quartet, that what we call Window I of the 
mechanism, that is to say the supplies for the health 
service and the payments to health workers, should 
be covered by the World Bank through its 
Emergency Services Support Programme (ESSP). It 
was also part of the agreement with the Quartet 
that in advance of the World Bank being ready to 
deliver that, the European Commission would 
make the payments. That is what we did for fuel 
supplies and for medical staff. In East Jerusalem we 
have made fuel deliveries to the hospitals in East 
Jerusalem, so those needs have been covered. Not 
all of those are public hospitals. Some of them are 
private hospitals and for those we are not 
supporting the salaries. On the supplies, because we 
are constrained to work through the World Bank 
in the terms of our agreement through the Quartet, 
we made a payment to the World Bank Programme 
of €8 million on 25 August. They signed an 
agreement with the Office of the President in 
September. The World Bank began making 
payments for supplies on about 28 October. We 
estimate that by the end of this month, November, 
the expenditure that will be disbursed through 
Window I through the World Bank programme 
will reach $23 million, which is about half what has 
been put in to Window I. 


Q180 Mr Duddridge: I find this very difficult to 
reconcile with what we were told on the ground 
about hospitals not being open and, if they are 
open, it is only for emergency services. Dr Nasser 
of the East Jerusalem hospital told us that none of 
the six hospitals he is responsible for had received 
any money from TIM in any way, be it for fuel or 
medical supplies or anything else. 
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Mr Seatter: There are two points on that. I said 
that by the end of this month $23 million will have 
been disbursed. I may not be the right person to 
ask about that because, as I said, it is through the 
World Bank that we have to disburse these funds 
under the Quartet agreements. Nevertheless, we 
made our funds available in August to the World 
Bank in order to meet these needs. That was not 
spent until much later. By the time of your visit, I 
think the expenditure on some of these items was 
only just beginning. It would be true that some of 
the hospitals were facing difficulty of supply. That 
is undeniable. There were real problems there. 
Mr Duddridge: They were closed. 

Mr Seatter: The second problem was that a public 
service strike began on 2 September that affected 
schools and hospitals. It is absolutely true that for 
a long time you could only get emergency treatment 
in hospitals. You could not go there if you were 
feeling ill; nothing would be done for you. 


Q181 Chairman: While we were there, we were told 
that all the emergency rooms on the West Bank 
were closed that week. 

Mr Seatter: That was as a result of the strike. 


Q182 Chairman: Presumably it was as a result of 
the strike. In reality, nevertheless, they were not 
functioning. 

Mr Seatter: You have seen for yourselves the dire 
situation that is faced by many thousands of people 
in the West Bank and in Gaza. That is the reason 
that our first priority was to concentrate on the 
functioning of the health service. We took care of 
paying the medical staff and we were working with 
the World Bank to make sure that supplies got to 
the hospitals. It is true that the payments to the 
medical staff were done much earlier than the 
supplies, but they are now being delivered. 


Q183 John Battle: I have been to the area a few 
times. There was a crisis over the election. We look 
at poverty. We did go this time to the Palestinian 
Territories and looked to see if there was hunger 
and if food aid was being given out which one 
sometimes sees in refugee camps. It was not. The 
evidence we took from the people we met was the 
strongest evidence I have ever heard of a 
dysfunctioning medical system. Normally during a 
crisis when there is a conflict, the Red Cross move 
in and the Red Cross make sure that all people get 
medical health care. The Red Cross withdrew 
because there is a Palestinian health ministry set up, 
just as we have a Department of Health here in 
Britain, which functions regardless of the 
government in power to ensure that people receive 
medical care. If the state breaks down, then send 
the Red Cross back in again. I thought that the 
evidence we had was of a massively dysfunctioning 
health care system. That was my _ strongest 
impression of the crisis now in the Palestinian 
Territories as a whole and in Gaza. We have 
written evidence about Gaza. Could I press you on 
the detail of this? There seems to be an 
intentionality to do something about it and pay the 
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wages. Taking Window III of TIM, which is 
payments of allowances to low-paid workers, I 
would be interested to know whether health 
workers are included in that. The threshold was 
increased from 2,000 shekels per month to 2,500 
shekels per month. It is not clear, and you may 
know, how many doctors and nurses would qualify 
under TIM Window III? The impression we had 
was that money is not getting through for salaries 
or drugs. I know there are energy problems and 
they have had to go back to using generators. The 
hospitals are there and they are reasonably well- 
equipped. The problem is the movement of staff to 
the hospitals; the staff cannot get to work. Paying 
the staff seems to me the greatest crisis. This matter 
has been referred to the World Bank. Allocations 
were made in August and it is now November. We 
go in November and people tell us that they are 
trying to run a health service instead of on a $26 
million budget, on a $2 million donations budget. 
It is not working, is it? 

Mr Seatter: You are right that the health service is 
dysfunctional. You have drawn attention to two of 
the biggest problems. One of those is that people 
cannot move easily at all in the Palestinian 
Territories. The second one is that there has been 
massive disruption to fuel supplies. Let me be clear 
on the salaries. There is 100% coverage of medical 
staff salaries through the TIM. The threshold does 
not apply to medical staff. 


Q184 Chairman: You mean that they get the 
minimum payments? 

Mr Seatter: Everybody, irrespective of their salary, 
gets the minimum payment through the TIM. I 
want to clarify that. There is no threshold that 
applies to health workers. It is true that there is a 
small number of people who are regarded as 
politically affiliated and who do not get payments. 
The Minister of Health, his advisers and people in 
the immediate entourage of that person are not 
getting payments, but the medical staff and the staff 
required to make the health service function are 
getting paid. There is no exclusion on the grounds 
of any income criteria. The highest paid health 
workers will still be getting paid an allowance. The 
allowance is not very big; it is 1,500 shekels, but 
everybody gets it. That is the first point. I do not 
understand how people can tell you that they were 
not getting salary payments when, by the time of 
your visit, four payments had been made. I do 
understand how people are saying to you that there 
is a problem about getting supplies. 


Q185 John Battle: We met a doctor who covers 
East Jerusalem’s public sector hospitals, not the 
private hospitals. He was speaking about there 
being no elective surgery going on at all. I do not 
believe that even in crisis situations doctors hold 
patients to ransom to make a political point. They 
normally get on with the operations. Why do you 
think there was no elective surgery going on? I got 
the impression that the East Jerusalem hospitals are 
not inside the scheme. 
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Mr Seatter: We have had an ongoing programme 
for East Jerusalem hospitals for a number of years. 
We have been supporting all of the hospitals in East 
Jerusalem for about three years now. We made a 
special effort there because of the big problems that 
people have in reaching Jerusalem from the West 
Bank and because they are the centres of excellence 
for certain kinds of treatment. What we have done 
under the TIM is to make sure that fuel deliveries 
have reached those hospitals to keep the electricity 
system going. I can understand how, if supplies 
have been delayed, it is difficult to carry out the full 
range of medical services that are required in a 
hospital. I can see that that would be a problem. 
All I can say to you is that, as far as the 
Commission is concerned, we disbursed our 
payment on 25 August. I am not going to put the 
blame on the World Bank in the sense that they 
have had a lot of problems to procure this 
equipment in ways that are satisfactory. It is true 
that it has taken a longer time than they at first 
thought. 


Q186 John Battle: The direction that I am pressing 
in a sense is this. Elective surgery is not able to take 
place in East Jerusalem: yes, the lights were on as 
far as I was aware; they had equipment but they 
did not have all the expensive medications they 
needed for cancer. We heard about one cancer case. 
Also, they could not refer cases to an Israeli 
hospital any longer. There were problems with staff 
getting through check-points and they could not 
get to work. If that is the case, in any other 
humanitarian emergency situation it would be 
sorted out or the Red Cross would be sent in, in 
my view, so that people get primary medical care. 
Why is neither of those options taken and why is 
there not a real task force saying that they will 
make the Palestinian medical health ministry 
exempt from all these arrangements and get action 
there? Can that not be done? If that cannot be 
done, we are asking why the Red Cross cannot gain 
access to the people immediately. 

Mr Seatter: On the first point, the medical supplies 
programme of the World Bank is being worked 
through the Office of the President and officials in 
the Ministry of Health who are not at a political 
level. Under the guidelines that all 25 EU 
governments approved, we cannot have contacts 
at any political level with the Palestinian 
Administration. Those are not authorised. The 
reason is because Hamas has been classified as a 
terrorist organisation. 


Q187 Chairman: Can I stop you there? When we 
met David Craig of the World Bank, and I have 
the note of our meetings there and we all remember 
the discussions, the World Bank had a different 
arrangement. I read from our notes. The World 
Bank has operated a very soft no-contact policy 
with Hamas. It was not under a complete ban in 
relation to dealing with Hamas ministers. The US 
Office of Foreign Assets Control had issued a 
waiver to the UN, the World Bank and the IMF 
to allow them to continue to do business with the 
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PA without being subject to US anti-terrorism 
legislation. David Craig did not have authority to 
talk to Hamas about future programmes but could 
discuss the existing and agreed programmes. That 
suggests that taking it away from the World Bank 
to TIM has aggravated the problem. The World 
Bank would have the capacity to deliver in a 
practical way what TIM apparently cannot. 

Mr Seatter: J think, on that point, it has not been 
taken away from the World Bank to give to the 
TIM because we are working through the World 
Bank. We are not doing anything that is 
duplicating what the World Bank is doing. We are 
working through them. So the Window I, which is 
for medical supplies, is going through the World 
Bank. That problem—of taking it away from the 
World Bank to TIM—does not exist. I totally agree 
with you that in a normal situation we would be 
working through the Ministry of Health, trying to 
strengthen it, trying to build it up and make sure 
that it can deliver the services that it is there for. 
That is what we were doing up until the time that 
the election of Hamas happened. I can understand 
that you are as frustrated as we are in trying to deal 
with this problem but we cannot have political 
contacts. 


Q188 John Battle: I do not think it is overlap. You 
have divided the problem up into bits—salaries, 
medical supplies and dealing with Hamas—and 
various groups are dealing with every bit. As a 
result, the whole system is falling down between the 
gaps. I have spent this weekend trying to get 29 
different agencies dealing with one family to talk to 
each other and the family. We are as bad here at 
not joining up things. What happens is that you 
end up with a policy that sounds all right to trickle 
down and reach the people but that is not 
happening. Is there any way that there could be a 
breakthrough on this? Perhaps a taskforce could 
say that health is a priority. In emergency 
situations, why can we not get health to the people 
in these conditions, as happens elsewhere? 

Mr Seatter: | would disagree with you that no 
health is being delivered. The first priority is to 
ensure that the emergency services continue to exist 
so that people in a medical emergency can have 
somewhere to go to. That means that you have to 
pay the people to do it and make provision for 
supplies. It is not true that we are failing to deal 
with the most acute problem. It is true that it is 
impossible for somebody to step in and replace a 
whole administration. That is why it is a temporary 
mechanism. It very much a second best or third 
best or fourth best, whatever you like, solution to 
this problem. It is not a solution to the problem. 
It is a stop-gap to meet the most immediate needs 
of the poorest section of the population so that they 
can have medical services. Without it, you would 
have had a medical service not being paid and no 
deliveries of medicine, not even late deliveries of 
medicine, and other supplies. We say there are no 
people who were being turned away from hospitals 
and dying because of lack of emergency cover. 
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Chairman: They are dying now. Dr Tawfiq Nasser 
said three weeks ago that the hospitals of East 
Jerusalem had not received TIM funding yet, 
although TIM payments had been paid to some 
health workers elsewhere in the OPTs. He also told 
us that all emergency rooms on the West Bank had 
been closed the day before as a result of a 
combination of the strike and people not being 
paid, but in this case they were not getting supplies. 
We still have a number of detailed questions. 
Clearly you have acknowledged yourself that if this 
is a temporary mechanism, it does not work very 
well. The problem is going to get worse not better 
unless certain things happen. 


Q189 Ann McKechin: When we were in Jerusalem, 
we met Hans Duynhouwer, who is the head of the 
TIM management team there. He hinted to us that 
you are looking at some idea of making basic 
payments to at least part of the police force. Clearly 
the issue of security is a key one in this continuing 
tragedy. I wondered what potential there is for 
paying the police under the Window III mechanism 
and which parts of the security forces would be 
covered by such a payment if that did occur? 

Mr Seatter: Up to now, the mechanism only covers 
civil employees, for very good reasons. We are 
targeting it to health and it also now covers about 
two-thirds of the people who work on the civilian 
payroll. We are looking, it is true, at what it would 
mean to cover the civil police. There are about 
19,000 people who work in the civil police. I do not 
want to go into the murky world of the Palestinian 
security services. You will have seen some of this 
for yourselves on your visit. There is a_ big 
difference of view here within the Quartet and 
between Member States, to be honest with you. I 
think there would be great reluctance on the part 
of some members of the Quartet as well as some 
Member States to go down this road. What we 
thought would be useful at this stage, in the light 
of the experience that we have had with the 70,000 
people being covered under Window III of TIM, 
and I am talking about people employed in the 
Palestinian Authority, is whether we could cover an 
element of the police force, which is supposed to 
be delivering the service to people. We are just 
looking at the feasibility of that and the cost of 
that. To be honest, we have run out of money in 
this mechanism. By the end of the year, I am not 
sure whether we will be able to carry on for very 
many more months into 2007. If we extend the 
coverage to even more people, then we are adding 
to the problem, but we are looking at the feasibility 
of this. In the light of what our report shows, we 
want to have a discussion with Member States to 
see whether they are willing to go down that road 
or not. 


Q190 Ann McKechin: Is there a discussion amongst 
Member States about the balance? If the civil police 
are not paid for such a lengthy period, in effect civil 
policing breaks down and the communities begin 
to rely increasingly on armed militias. We could 
end up with a Somalia-type situation occurring. 
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The ability to restore a civil police service would be 
similar to the problems in Iraq when we disbanded 
everything and then had to start from the 
beginning. We suffered a lot there. It seems to me 
that rather than waiting for a discussion amongst 
EU members, this really should be an utter priority 
for them and it is about whether they want to be 
serious about maintaining a law and order system, 
particularly in Gaza. 

Mr Seatter: We had a first discussion with them 
about this in October and there was not a wildly 
enthusiastic reception to our suggestion that we 
might look at that. Now we are looking at the 
details of that scheme, how it would work, how 
much it would cost and whether it would address 
the problems that you are referring to. Frankly, the 
civil police does not work in the Palestinian 
Territories and it has not worked for some time. 
There are two projects going on in that area which 
had to be suspended when the Hamas government 
was elected. We had a rule of law project to 
strength judges and the whole judicial part of the 
system, and then there was another one to 
strengthen the civil police, but that was suspended 
because of the decision of Member States to classify 
Hamas as a terrorist organisation. 


Q191 Joan Ruddock: I think we are shaking our 
heads in despair at this point. Might I go directly 
to what you have just said, the fact that the TIM 
is running out of money and therefore perhaps it 
has already been extended from September to 
December, as I understand it. Come December, 
that may be it. I think you must acknowledge that 
although we would regard TIM as_ wholly 
inadequate, clearly not dealing with an emergency 
and within the emergency timetable, nonetheless, it 
is giving some means to people perhaps just to feed 
themselves. What would happen if there were no 
TIM? What is the EU anticipating? 

Mr Seatter: The mechanism is temporary. Many of 
your criticisms are directed at us on the TIM and 
that it is not adequate to respond to the needs. You 
are absolutely right. How could it possibly be? 
Joan Ruddock: It could not. 

Mr Seatter: The payments that Israel has withheld 
are a multiple of what has gone into the TIM, so 
how could it possibly be an adequate response? 
Nevertheless, we have tried to focus on the poorest 
part of the population and the medical services. If 
there was no TIM, I think there would be massive 
problems. That was one of the other reasons behind 
it. It was not just to address the problem of poverty 
but to give time for politics to have a chance so that 
the different Palestinian factions have a chance to 
work something out. There has been some progress 
on that. What is the contingency plan? We will have 
fresh resources available in January and we are 
proposing to make those available through the 
TIM if required because hopefully there will be a 
National Unity government which we can work 
with, in which case we will divert all of these 
resources and use them progressively in a better 
way, working with the government rather than 
having to bypass it. As you yourselves are saying, 
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it is not a satisfactory situation. We feel this acutely 
because we have been spending years building up 
institutions in the Palestinian Authority. We would 
be trying to target these funds on meeting the 
immediate needs and phasing that out into support 
for the National Unity government. That is our 
strategy. The TIM is expiring at the end of the year 
and so we would be proposing to the Quartet to 
extend it. There will be a first discussion with 
Member States on this fairly soon. We think we can 
mobilise resources. It is striking that at the moment 
€200 million is going into the TIM: €110 million 
is coming from the European Community and €91 
million is coming from Member States. I have 
never seen in my work in the European Union 
Member States actually donating additional funds 
to the funds that they already give through the 
Community budget and 14 Member States are 
doing it. They obviously feel that there is something 
worthwhile here. Hopefully, we can mobilise these 
funds in the new year so that we can phase into 
supporting a National Unity government in a more 
structural way than we are doing at the moment. 


Q192 Joan Ruddock: All right, so a National Unity 
government gets formed and you work out a 
phased timetable. First of all, a National Unity 
government may not be formed. The other 
possibility is that it is formed and it does not say 
exactly what Israel wants and Israel does not 
recognise it. Where does that leave the Quartet? It 
may be formed and within a month it has fallen? 
Mr Seatter: Then we have to continue what we are 
doing now and maybe try to mobilise further funds. 
That is our fallback. 


Q193 Joan Ruddock: The longer the crisis, the 
greater the need? 

Mr Seatter: Exactly, but we think that to address 
that danger, and it is a real danger, we need to 
mobilise fresh funds which we are going to do right 
from January. We are already looking at how we 
can get extra funds this year and ask Member 
States and others. We have been approached by 
Japan and we have asked Canada and the United 
States. Of course we are continuing to talk to Israel 
about whether they can release some of those 
revenues through the TIM. We have also talked to 
the Palestinian Authority about that. It would be 
our strategy to continue and intensify what we are 
doing, hopefully for not very long, to address the 
most immediate needs that are coming up in the 
new year. Again, as you have said, it will be a 
completely inadequate response but I think it is the 
only thing we can offer at the moment. 


Q194 Joan Ruddock: May I ask you then about 
another aspect of EU funding, which is the €12 
million that goes to the Office of the President for 
technical assistance and capacity-building? We 
have received evidence from NGOs such as 
Christian Aid who have argued that this 
undermines Palestinian institutions. We heard a 
very powerful comment from Hanan Ashrawi when 
we met with her that by doing what we are doing 
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we have totally undermined and emasculated the 
political opposition in the PA itself. How do you 
respond to that? 

Mr Seatter: On the first point, it is not true that 
this €12 million has gone to the Office of the 
President. I will tell you what has gone to the Office 
of the President; it is €63,000 for supplies and for 
a person to work there to help them out in dealing 
with the TIM. What has happened to the rest of 
this money? To be honest, we are holding it 
available to work with institutions such as the 
Palestinian Monetary Authority and the Border 
Management Agency, the Central Election 
Commission and the Supreme Judicial Council, 
which are professional and independent bodies, to 
see whether we can support their work. It may be 
that if there is a National Unity government, it will 
come in useful then. We have made available these 
funds for institution-building. We have not given 
them to the Office of the President. It is not true 
that we have done that; only €63,000 has gone 
there, for the very reason that you are saying that 
we think we would like to hold this available to 
support institution-building when we can do it. We 
can do it to a certain extent now with independent 
agencies and maybe in the future, if there is a new 
government, we can use it to help them. I do not 
know about Hanan Ashrawi’s comment. I think 
what we are trying to do here is address the worst 
of the poverty in the Palestinian Territories and to 
make sure that the health service can function. That 
is the first objective. We are very aware that the 
NGOs that we work with are criticising this as 
undermining institutions. As I said, this is very 
much a second-best situation. We made a big effort 
to come out with proposals for institution-building, 
which we produced last year, taking up many of the 
points that this committee had made three years 
ago. We were building this up into something 
which we could not then work with because of the 
Hamas situation. I am sorry to have to come back 
to that eternally. 


Q195 Richard Burden: You have been very clear 
about how well or badly the TIM operates. It 
cannot meet the needs and its impact, even if 
working properly, would be dwarfed by the impact 
of millions and millions of dollars of tax revenues, 
which are collected by Israel and withheld at the 
moment. Could you just tell us from the 
Commission point of view, the EU’s point of view, 
whose money is that? Who does that tax revenue 
belong to? 

Mr Seatter: The money belongs to the Palestinian 
people. It is collected from and has been paid by 
the Palestinian people in the form of taxes and 
duties and it is collected on their behalf under the 
Paris Protocol to the Oslo Agreement by the Israeli 
Government. 


Q196 Richard Burden: So it does not belong to 
Israel? 
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Mr Seatter: No. 


Q197 Richard Burden: What steps are the European 
Union taking and the Quartet taking to ensure that 
it is handed over to its rightful and legal owners? 
Mr Seatter: We have called repeatedly and publicly 
with increasing force on Israel to meet its 
obligations in respect of that revenue. That is the 
first thing. The second thing is that we have talked 
to Israel about the way this mechanism works. We 
have asked them to consider transferring some of 
this money through the TIM mechanism. If they 
are worried about financial control, we could make 
certain assurances to help them do that. Of course, 
we only did that after having talked to the 
Palestinians about it because we said to them, “It 
is your money. Would you accept it being put 
through this mechanism?” 


Q198 Richard Burden: Have they agreed to that? 
Mr Seatter: They have indicated that we should 
talk to Israel in those terms. They have agreed that 
we explore that with Israel, but that is very much 
again a second-best solution because these funds 
legally belong to the Palestinians. That has been 
our position of principle, which we have made very 
clear, increasingly clear, to Israel over recent 
months. In order to facilitate that, we have offered 
this, after having consulted the Palestinian 
Authority about that. 


Q199 Richard Burden: You have been very clear 
that as far as the Member States are concerned and 
corporately because of a theoretical position in the 
programme of Hamas, even though, as you said, 
the Change and Reform Party did not hold that 
position, there are very strict sanctions in place 
because the Palestinian government may not act in 
accordance with what is seen to be acceptable 
behaviour. Israel, by withholding money that does 
not belong to it, is not, in practice, abiding by the 
principles of acceptable behaviour. Other than 
raising it, what are we doing to ensure that Israel 
does behave better? 

Mr Seatter: Pressure and offering to help address 
some of their concerns about financial control are 
the two ways that we have tried so far. 


Q200 Richard Burden: You talk about addressing 
Israel’s concern. What are you doing to address the 
Palestinians’ concern that somebody else is hanging 
on to their money? 

Mr Seatter: Getting their money back where it 
belongs is what we are trying to do for the 
Palestinians. If you will pardon me, Chairman, I do 
not accept the description of sanctions. 


Q201 Richard Burden: What are they? 

Mr Seatter: If you look at the figures that the 
International Monetary Fund has produced for the 
actual flow of funds to meet the expenditure that 
the Palestinian Authority would otherwise have to 
meet, that is in respect of its employees, the 
teachers, doctors and other people, the flow of 
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funds that has come in from the international 
community has been very much bigger this year 
than it was last year. 


Q202 Richard Burden: That is not the definition of 
sanctions, is it? Let me put it to you this way. Let 
us say that the United States cut off diplomatic 
relations with the Government of Israel and the 
USAID stopped giving any money at all to Israeli 
government institutions but actually provided some 
food parcels into Israel? Do you think Israel would 
regard the United States as adopting sanctions 
against it? 

Mr Seatter: The funds that are coming in from the 
international community are going to meet the 
expenditure of public services. On average, last year 
there was $39 million a month coming to the 
Palestinian Authority. 


Q203 Richard Burden: It does not come in to the 
Palestinian Authority. 

Mr Seatter: But it meets the same objectives; it 
meets the objectives of public services, which would 
otherwise have to be provided. This year the figure 
is $63 million, so it has gone from $39 million a 
month last year to $63 million now. You are right 
that these funds are not going through the accounts 
that are controlled by the Hamas organisation. The 
reason for that is that we have to comply with anti- 
terrorist financing legislation. The money has 
bypassed Hamas but it has gone to its destination 
in much greater volume in 2006 than it did in 2005. 
I think the sanctions have to be tempered by what 
is really happening with the funds. The real 
problem is the one you raised that Israel has 
withheld between $60 million and $65 million a 
month of Palestinian money. That has been the real 
problem and not the so-called sanctions of the 
international community. 


Q204 Richard Burden: Is it entirely Israel that has 
made that decision? 
Mr Seatter: Yes. 


Q205 Richard Burden: If Israel is in a position to 
make that decision in practice to withhold money 
that does not belong to it because effectively it 
controls access in and access out of Gaza, would it 
be accurate to say that to all intents and purposes 
Gaza is still an occupied territory? If Israel has that 
power, it must be exercising the power in and out. 
Mr Seatter: 1 think there is a lot of legal opinion 
about that. We have spoken to those experts who 
are working in that field. There is certainly a 
powerful case to be made to say that although 
Israeli forces and settlers were withdrawn at a 
certain moment from Gaza, the economy cannot 
function as though occupation had ended. I think 
there is a persuasive argument along those lines. 


Q206 Richard Burden: That being the case, and that 
is helpful, the states that are in occupation of other 
people’s land do have obligations as an occupying 
power. One of the principal ones of those is to 
ensure that the people of the occupied land are not 
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subjected to humanitarian suffering and that they 
have a humanitarian responsibility for the people 
they occupy? 

Mr Seatter: That is correct. 


Q207 Richard Burden: From what you are saying, 
Israel is not accepting that obligation. It is 
withholding money to the Palestinian Authority 
and effectively it is transferring its obligations to 
prevent humanitarian suffering in the occupied 
territories to us, to the EU, to the international 
community, and it is forcing us to say how much 
money we should put in when acutely the 
responsibility is theirs. 

Mr Seatter: There is a lot in what you say, yes. 


Q208 Richard Burden: Have we put this point to 
Israel? 

Mr Seatter: We have done so on many occasions. 
This is not a new problem. The problem has been 
going on for a long time. Even the Israeli Supreme 
Court has had some judgments that say that the 
Fourth Geneva Convention does apply to the 
occupied territory and that Israel has obligations 
under those conventions not to construct 
settlements and, secondly, to meet the 
humanitarian needs of the people who are living 
under occupation. I do not know whether we would 
be received very sympathetically if we then said, 
“Let us cut off all aid to the Palestinian people and 
let Israel take responsibility for this”. 

Chairman: We will come to that in a minute. That 
is a dilemma one is in in these situations. 


Q209 Mr Davies: On the one hand, as you say, 
Israel has obligations to the people in the Occupied 
Territories. On the other hand, because of the 
second Intifada, they had to take measures to 
protect their own security. All this evil was caused 
by the second Intifada, was it not, that occurred? 
Then we have the problem of the Hamas 
government being elected and being regarded as a 
terrorist organisation and not accepting the three 
conditions of the Quartet, which of course would 
mean that they would cease to be regarded as a 
terrorist organisation. The remedy is very much in 
Hamas’s hands. You will agree and the Israelis do 
not dispute that the customs revenue belongs to the 
Palestinians but they are avoiding paying it over for 
precisely the same reason that we are avoiding 
paying budget support to Hamas pending Hamas 
accepting the three conditions of the Quartet? 

Mr Seatter: There is something in what you say 
there. 


Q210 Mr Davies: Thank you. Can I now move on 
to the point you have just raised, which is news to 
me? You said that in October there had been a 
meeting which had discussed the idea of extending 
EU support to members of the civilian police. Was 
that the meeting of the External Affairs Council of 
the EU? 

Mr Seatter: No. It was a meeting of all Member 
States, which we had at technical level. 


28 November 2006 


Q211 Mr Davies: It was at official level? 

Mr Seatter: Yes. Let me make one thing clear, 
though. As you know, there are two funding 
sources for the TIM. One is the European 
Community budget and the other is the budget of 
Member States. We would not propose to use the 
European Community budget for the civil police, 
but we would facilitate the work of Member States 
if they wished to make funds available to meet the 
needs of the police. 


Q212 Mr Davies: If it were the case that just one 
or two Member States would be prepared to fund 
the police, would you then act as a channel for 
distributing that aid or would you require a 
majority if not the totality of Member States to do 
so before you agreed to play that role? 

Mr Seatter: J think that we have not come to that 
yet. Our job I think is to put proposals on the table 
that would meet the objective of covering the civil 
police. We can explain how that could be done. We 
would not want the European Community budget 
to be used for that purpose. 


Q213 Mr Davies: I have not asked you that 
question. We agreed that it would be a matter for 
Member States to make additional discrete 
contributions for this precise purpose. Would you 
agree to act? The Commission must have some 
rules or some general approach to matters like this. 
Would the Commission require a certain minimum 
number of Member States to provide that 
contribution before it agreed to act as the 
administrator of those contributions? Would it 
wish to acquire a majority of Member States or the 
totally of Member States? Take one of those? 

Mr Seatter: The last point: we would require there 
to be a decision of Member States and, as you 
know, in this area it must be by unanimous 
agreement. 


Q214 Mr Davies: This is my final question. 
Something that strikes me as being very odd, and 
I think will strike many people, taxpayers and so 
forth, as being very odd is the fact that we have 
these two bureaucracies, both of them splendid 
people. You probably could not find two better 
bureaucracies in the world than the World Bank 
and the European Commission. You have two of 
them involved in this process. You are assessing 
needs, mobilising funds and some of the funds you 
are distributing yourself; that is the case for 
Window II and Window III, as I understand it. 
Window I you hand over to another bureaucracy, 
the World Bank, to do it, and then the World Bank 
gets the money in August and does not actually 
disburse it until November and they have a free 
float meantime. That seems to me to be an 
inherently undesirable way of running things. 
Would it not be much better if one bureaucracy had 
the responsibility for the whole of this process 
down the line and was therefore accountable to 
whoever their shareholders were or, in the case of 
the EU, Member States, because otherwise it is 
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going to be impossible for anybody to define 
exactly who is responsible for what and who takes 
the responsibility if something goes wrong? 

Mr Seatter: Our initial proposal was for the World 
Bank to do all of this. When it became clear that 
they could not do that in the timescale which 
Member States wanted, the Commission stepped in 
and started delivering the allowances to workers 
through Window I and Window III from the 
summer. The World Bank subsequently made it 
clear that they would not want to deal with 
Window III at all. That is why the Commission 
stepped in and took that up, and that is why we 
have made all the payments we have out to those 
people, but our initial proposal was for the World 
Bank to deal with all of it. 


Q215 Mr Davies: I think you misunderstood my 
question. I understood the fact, and you have just 
repeated what you have already told us. I am 
simply saying: is it not a very undesirable situation 
that you should have this overlap or this duplicity 
of responsibility, this lack of clarity? Would it not 
be much better, if the World Bank was not 
prepared to do the job which had originally been 
conceived for it, if the European Commission were 
better adapted to do it and you had people on the 
ground who were capable of taking it on—why not 
take on the whole thing? It seems to me to be a 
muddle in the present situation, an undesirable 
muddle. 


Mr Seatter: I do not agree that the lines of 
responsibility are confused. 


Q216 Mr Davies: You have agreed with us today 
that for two months payment has been lost. The 
European Commission paid over money on 25 
August, as you said, and disbursements were not 
actually made until at least two months later, and 
some have of them may not have been made today. 
Surely that is not a desirable situation? 


Mr Seatter: It would have been better if it could 
have been done quicker. 


Q217 Mr Davies: If you had been dispersing it you 
would have been able to get through; as I say, you 
had the money and why did not you dispense it? 
Mr Seatter: We are accountable to you anyway 
through your government and directly for what we 
are doing here, so I do not think there is any 
problem about that. I do not agree that there are 
confused lines of responsibility and lack of clarity. 
Even two bureaucracies can work together. We 
have simply divided up the operation and the lines 
of responsibility are very, very clear. It has taken 
longer than it would have done, not because two 
bureaucracies cannot work together, but because 
physically on the ground it has taken time for the 
World Bank to procure the equipment and the 
supplies for the hospitals. That is the reason. 
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Q218 Mr Davies: Supposing you had sole 
responsibility for delivering these programmes, all 
three Windows; would you have been able to do it 
more rapidly? 

Mr Seatter: On the medical supplies I think we 
would also have had a problem, to be honest with 
you, because I think that there is a real problem of 
procuring those supplies and delivering them 
quickly, which the Bank found out. So I would not 
claim that we could have done it quicker. 


Q219 Chairman: There are one or two more 
questions, one of which Richard Burden has dealt 
with partly. The issues are the extent to which 
Israel’s activities are restricting the economic 
activity of the Palestinians. The EU has two 
agreements, one with Israel and one with Palestine. 
I am not going to ask you to respond because I 
think Richard Burden has already made the point, 
but we accept that there are things that Israel are 
doing which are illegal, and it does seem to us that 
you need very much to put pressure on Israel. So 
can I ask you the second part of the question? You 
have an EU/Palestinian agreement: what is the EU 
doing to make that benefit the Palestinians given 
that right now what is happening is their economy 
is collapsing? 

Mr Seatter: Let me tell you what we have done 
about this. We got the Israeli Government and the 
Palestinian Authority to agree to set up a trilateral 
working group on trade impediments and the 
movement of goods in and out of the Palestinian 
Territories, and we had two meetings of that in July 
and November 2005, and we were getting to the 
stage where we were addressing precisely the 
problems that have been raised, about the Paris 
Protocol, the restrictions on movement of goods, 
the certificates that are required by different 
exporters and importers, and Israel and the 
Palestinians working with us in the same group had 
agreed to look at these problems and try to find 
solutions. I do not want to have to repeat myself, 
but unfortunately that work was suspended when 
Hamas took over the Palestinian Authority. But we 
thought that that was a good way of bringing the 
two sides together and getting the experts to go 
over the detail of this to try and find solutions, and 
we were pressing Israel at that time to recognise the 
EU/Palestinian agreement because up to now they 
have not done that. We were pressing them to do 
that and we were making progress on it, but 
unfortunately that work had to be suspended when 
Hamas took over. 


Q220 Chairman: Two things are happening. One is 
that the Israeli Government more or less said that 
they want to eliminate Palestinian migrant workers 
into Israel, so that opportunity has been closed 
down. Secondly, as we witnessed in the West Bank 
and as we have heard about closure of the borders 
at Gaza, the ability to trade competitively is totally 
disrupted when you have to go through the road 
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blocks and there are delays and you have back-to- 
back offloading, and so forth. What is the EU 
doing, as part of the Palestinian agreement, to 
alleviate that situation? 

Mr Seatter: We sponsored the work of Mr 
Wolfensohn, the Quartet envoy, and we had 
somebody on his team. We made a financial 
contribution to his operation. Part of that work 
was the Agreement on Movement and Access. So 
we sponsored the Agreement on Movement and 
Access. We also have a monitoring operation at 
Rafah to help ease movement of people in and out 
of Gaza, and we are working with the US on the 
Karni Crossing for goods. So we are trying to 
address the practical problems in those ways, and 
we are addressing the political problem by putting 
pressure on Israel on access and movement and 
other problems related to this whole issue of 
Palestinian goods, and we are providing support 
for those operations—we have people at the border 
helping with exports. But that is very much 
disrupted by the whole cycle of violence that is 
going on in Gaza and the West Bank at the 
moment. So we are addressing the problems where 
we can, but we recognise the fact that we do not 
have a huge amount of power to impose solutions 
here. We have tried with our trilateral working 
group, we have tried with these other solutions and 
that is as far as we have got up to now. 


Q221 Chairman: I am going to ask Richard Burden 
but it leads to the question that what we saw in the 
West Bank was that the whole issue of Israeli 
settlements, never mind the legality or the principle, 
is that they divide up the West Bank into a 
patchwork of detached communities, as a result of 
which people cannot work together, they cannot do 
business together, they cannot operate. Is there not 
an obligation on the EU to do something about 
that? 

Mr Seatter: We have made it very clear to Israel 
that, first of all, we supported the withdrawal of all 
settlements from Gaza, which is the first time in 37 
years that Israel has withdrawn any settlement; so 
we were hopeful that that was going to lead to 
further progress in the West Bank, and we were 
pushing Israel on that. The settlements are illegal 
under international law; it now appears that they 
were also illegal under Israeli law, and we 
understand that the Supreme Court is going to be 
looking at that question. So I think that Member 
States of the EU will want to be very, very clear 
with Israel about that, and that there is no question 
of any political settlement of the problem that does 
not respect the fundamental parameters, which 
have been very, very clear all along. 


Q222 Richard Burden: You made it very clear that 
the settlements are illegal under international law. 
Obviously produce from Israel can be imported 
into the EU under preference in accordance with 
the EU/Israel Association Agreement. It is also the 
case that products from these illegal settlements are 
imported into the EU, often apparently under 
preference, and with a label on them saying “Made 
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3. Obstacles to movement: physical occupation 


3.1 “Our borders are closed and we feel trapped. What kind of future do we have?” asked Naila Ayesh, 
director of Christian Aid partner the Women’s Affairs Centre in Gaza in July 2006. This is the question that 
dominates all Palestinian lives, whether they live in the West Bank, Gaza Strip or East Jerusalem. 


3.2 Movement within the OPT continues to be a constant source of frustration for Palestinians. For 
example, since January 2006, an average of 508 manned and unmanned physical obstacles—such as armed 
permanent checkpoints, flying checkpoints, earth mounds and walls, locked metal gates, concrete road 
blocks, trenches and fences—have been imposed on the West Bank.”° The Israeli Defense Forces (IDF) also 
impose curfews as a method of population control whenever it considers security to be at risk. These 
obstacles effectively cut the West Bank into distinct areas, with restricted movement between them. As a 
result, travel between Palestinian population centres has become severely limited. 


3.3 Gaza has effectively been sealed off despite the agreement brokered by US Secretary of State 
Condoleezza Rice in November 2005 between Israel and the PA which intended to provide access for people 
and goods to the outside world. Palestinians cannot travel between there and the West Bank, whether for 
education, work or family visits. The Karni crossing—the main point of entry and departure for 
humanitarian supplies and commercial goods—was closed for 42% of the time between January and August 
2006. Other crossings, including the Rafah crossing to Egypt and the Nahal Oz energy pipelines, are subject 
to similar Israeli-imposed closures. 


3.4 In July 2006, during Operation Summer Rain, the Israeli military action that followed the capture of 
an Israeli soldier, closures meant that essential food, including humanitarian relief, and critical fuel supplies 
fell below the population’s minimum requirements. Estimated daily needs of diesel in Gaza are 700,000 
litres. In July 2006 the average volume of daily imports through Nahal Oz was only 205,307 litres.?! 


3.5 Christian Aid partner the Palestinian Agricultural Relief Committees (PARC) explained to us how 
closures in Gaza have meant that farmers cannot rely on exports to market their produce and have to sell 
them internally below the cost of production. 


3.6 As is now well-documented, Israel’s construction of the separation barrier is sealing off the West 
Bank. Once it is completed, access will only be through Israeli military checkpoints and armed gates. Rarely 
following the Green Line, which marks the division between the West Bank and Israel, the wall has cut 
communities off from each other and from their land. 


3.7 As we reported in our 2003 submission to this committee, “No other single event or development, our 
partners report, is creating such conflict or such acute poverty—heightening the sense of crisis, despair and 
powerlessness, and stripping Palestinians of their land and livelihoods.” This is as true today as it was then. 
The only difference is that more of it has now been built. 


3.8 In East Jerusalem, the separation barrier cuts through Palestinian communities within the city itself, 
and separates them from other parts of the OPT. Palestinian East Jerusalem has traditionally been the centre 
of the West Bank’s political, commercial, religious and cultural activities, with Palestinians operating as one 
cohesive social and economic unit. Separation from the rest of the West Bank is affecting the economy, 
weakening the social fabric and isolating East Jerusalemites from Palestinians in the remainder of the OPT. 
Christian Aid partner B’Tselem—an Israeli human rights organisation—describes it thus: “The barrier cuts 
East Jerusalem off from the rest of the West Bank, obstructing access to the city’s hospitals and other 
services, separating families and disrupting normal social life.” 


3.9 Since Israel’s occupation of the eastern part of Jerusalem in 1967, Palestinian access to Jerusalem 
from the West Bank has been increasingly restricted. They have been banned entry from the West Bank and 
Gaza without a permit since 1993. Settlements and bypass roads have further restricted access in Jerusalem, 
while the separation barrier has exacerbated the situation. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


— The UK government must take a lead and use its influence with the Israeli government to see that 
construction of the separation barrier is halted and existing sections in the West Bank dismantled. 


— The UK government should also use its influence to pressure the Israeli government for an 
immediate freeze on settlement construction in line with its obligations under international law. 


— Land confiscated from Palestinians should be returned immediately, and compensation provided 
for damage to homes, agriculture and infrastructure. 


20 UNOCHA Humanitarian Update, June/July 2006. 

21 Jbid. 

» Christian Aid submission to IDSC, September 2003. 

23 B’Tselem, A Wall in Jerusalem: Obstacles to Human Rights in the Holy City, 2006. 
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4. EU trade relationships with Israel and the Palestinians 


4.1 The humanitarian and development situation in the OPT is not only affected by the financial 
assistance that the UK and EU choose to give, but also by the way that the EU decides to manage its bilateral 
relations with the two parties in pursuit of policy objectives, such as the free exchange of goods and services; 
cross-border cooperation; and peace, stability and respect for human rights and international humanitarian 
law. Such objectives are pursued through bilateral agreements between the parties which constitute the 
backbone of the operative side of the UK and EU’s external relations or foreign policy. 


4.2 The way bilateral agreements with the two parties are managed and the way they operate in relation 
to the violations of international humanitarian law and human rights have direct and indirect effects on the 
humanitarian situation on the ground. Under EC law, the EU is obligated to not agree to finance or 
otherwise assist in implementing any action or measure that violates a rule of general international law. 
Furthermore, if it is aware of any violations, the EU must act to prevent the implementation of any action 
or measure it finances or otherwise assists. Finally, it must not accept or acquiesce to serious breaches of 
international law, and may not aid or assist in maintaining the situations resulting from them. 


4.3 Respecting and upholding this general principle is essential if the EU wants to achieve development. 
Ifthe UK and EU choose to accommodate third-state violations of international humanitarian law that can 
negatively impact on development, they are both contributing to a worsening humanitarian situation and 
working against their own policy objectives. 


4.4 The EC-PLO (on behalf of the PA) Agreement provides the framework for increased Palestinian 
exports to the EC and aims to stimulate institution and state building and provide a foundation for viable 
economic life and self reliance. All agreements between the EU and the PA are currently de facto suspended 
but the EU-PA-association agreement has long been prevented from operating, primarily by the Israeli 
government’s restrictions on mobility. 


4.5 In addition, all trade must pass through Israeli ports, as Israel has destroyed the Palestinian air and 
sea ports that would have allowed Palestinians to export independently of Israel. The destroyed ports were 
built with Israel’s permission and funded by the EU and its member states. 


4.6 Christian Aid has provided extensive documentation that the government of Israel’s internationally 
unlawful settlement policies are one of the root causes of the Palestinian people’s poverty and development 
problems. Nevertheless, the UK and the EU’s management of the association agreement with Israel has for 
a long time accommodated—even bordering on acquiesced to—Israel’s settlement policies. 


4.7 Israel has insisted on implementing and applying all its agreements with the EU—including the EU- 
Israel association agreement—by treating the settlements as part of the territory of the state of Israel and 
insisting that the EU accepts this practice. This is in contravention of both international humanitarian law 
and the agreement itself. 


4.8 In the case of the EU-Israel association agreement, Israeli customs authorities have certified 
settlement products as “made in Israel”. This has led, over an extended period of time, to a situation where 
the EU has found itself unable to prevent the illegal import of products from settlements under duty 
preferences reserved for products coming from Israel. In February 2005, the EU, after long negotiations, 
agreed to a so-called “technical arrangement” with Israel. This enabled Israel to continue to treat the 
settlements as part of the state, by labelling their produce as “made in Israel” but with an added postcode 
of origin. 


4.9 Israel continues to apply the agreement in contravention of international humanitarian law. By 
making no attempt to put an end to Israel’s misapplication, the EU and UK have actually accommodated 
Israel’s insistence on continuing Its internationally unlawful settlement-related practice under the EU-Israel 
agreement. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


— The UK government should review all bilateral and EU contractual relations with the actors in 
the region to ensure that there is no room for any of those actors to implement their sides of their 
relationships through: acts of terrorism; the establishment of settlements and related 
infrastructure; torture; house demolitions; the construction of the separation barrier; or any other 
violation of international humanitarian law and human rights law. 


— The UK government should propose at the GAERC meeting in Brussels on 11-12 December that 
all EU contractual relations with the two parties be reviewed, including the Association 
Agreements and the European Neighbourhood and Partnership Instrument. 


— The UK should, in alignment with other European states, support EU Council positions that 
uphold the general principle that the EU must respect international law in the exercise of its 
powers. 
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5. A viable Palestinian state and development 


5.1 Any sovereign state must be able to control its own borders, internal movement, air space, natural 
resources and territorial waters. While these are all important criteria for establishing economic viability, 
they are also critical elements that enable a state to exercise political and social control and organisation. 
Citizens of a viable state must be able to move freely in order to access education, medical care and 
employment, and for family and social visits. 


5.2 While the Israeli occupation is the underlying cause of poverty in the OPT, the absence of good 
governance has exacerbated impoverishment by exposing Palestinians to endemic corruption and ineffective 
political representation. Christian Aid has presented its findings in support of these statements in a number 
of reports.”4 


5.3 Occupation is the main obstacle that Palestinians face on a daily basis and that undermines the 
viability of a Palestinian state. The apparatus that supports and perpetuates occupation—the settlements, 
the separation barrier and the closures—prevent Palestinians from going about their daily business and 
denies them their rights and access to their cultural and historical legacies. 


5.4 Palestinians also need to address their own internal divisions. A viable state cannot function with 
competing security forces. Internal political stability and the development of democratic principles are 
essential if the state is to deliver services for its people—not least the poorest. Investors will require 
transparent government and social and political cohesion, as well as an end to Israeli occupation, before 
they consider the OPT as a viable, let alone attractive, market. 


5.5 Insecurity thrives in situations where poverty, injustice and lawlessness are prevalent. The current 
impasse between Israel and the Palestinians fuels insecurity while genuine viability offers the best hope for 
future generations on both sides. 


5.6 International Humanitarian Law—including the Fourth Geneva Convention and Hague 
Regulations— and Human Rights Law were established to protect civilians in times of conflict and peace, 
and to guide conflict resolution. Most international legal opinion considers that Israel’s policies and actions 
in the OPT are unlawful but, thus far, no state has taken responsibility for their legal and moral obligation 
to hold Israel to account. 


5.7 The wider political consequences of all the above are that prospects for a two-state solution with East 
Jerusalem as its capital are rapidly diminishing. Levels of settlement activity, including around East 
Jerusalem, make it harder to determine what is Palestinian and how it is linked to the West Bank, let alone 
the Gaza Strip. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


— Avviable Palestinian state alongside a viable Israeli state, that protects the rights and security of 
Palestinians and Israelis, needs to be explicitly defined by the Quartet. 


— The Fourth Geneva Convention, along with other International laws, should be enforced as an 
impartial way to resolve this conflict and protect its reputation for future conflict resolution 
elsewhere. 


6. The de-development of Palestinian civil society 


6.1 Palestinians often describe how occupation has led to the fragmentation of civil society, especially 
among young people. More than 45% of the OPT’s population are below the age of 15,”° and it is they who 
are most affected by violence, unemployment, discrimination, exclusion and restricted access to social 
services such as health and education. Young Palestinians are also often abused as tools for political 
violence. 


6.2 This long-term consequence of the occupation has meant that Palestinian youth face huge difficulties 
in assuming positions of responsibility that foster critical leadership within their society. This is coupled with 
the fact that the dire economic situation in the OPT means that young people often have no choice but to 
be financially responsible for their families. 


6.3 In addition, the movement and travel restrictions mean that Palestinian youth have had no 
engagement with Israelis on a personal level other than as military occupiers. Having only experienced 
oppression, their views and opinions are often negative towards Israel. Furthermore, Palestinians who 
formerly worked in Israel and tried to maintain friendships there have been prevented from doing so, which 
will also have a detrimental effect on attitudes. This does not bode well for future peace-making prospects. 


6.4 Palestinians have embraced democratic elections, but they have seen a negative reaction from the 
international community to their choice. In addition to free and fair elections, democracy also embraces 
accountable governance, the rule of law and negotiation over violence. With that in mind, civil society 


4 Losing Ground, 2003, Facts on the Ground, 2004. Both are available on request. 
25 Palestine Monitor website, January 2006, www.palestinemonitor.org 
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groups, including Christian Aid partners, warn that it is difficult to build support for democracy and human 
rights when their own government’s capacity to rule is severely compromised and Israel can violate the rights 
of Palestinians without any censure from the international community. 


6.5 Building independent executive, legislative and judicial government bodies is essential. Much of what 
was developed with international aid has been systematically destroyed over the past few years. Long-term 
institutional support is therefore essential in terms of resources and effective training. And, while reform 
and support to the PA are essential, so too is assistance to civil society, to enable it to act as part of a viable 
state that holds its governing bodies to account. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


— The UK government’s development assistance to the Palestinians must be seen in its political 
context to avoid repeating the failure of previous peace initiatives. Aid will be ineffective unless 
the underlying causes of economic and political crisis are addressed, that is, Israeli occupation. 


— UK government assistance should achieve a balance between support to the PA and civil society. 


7. Disengagement and disorder 


7.1 Since August 2005, Gazans have been able to travel freely within the Gaza Strip. The settlers have left 
and the military checkpoints that divided the Strip into three parts have been dismantled. Political leaders in 
European capitals heralded this Israeli move as a much-needed breakthrough towards peace. However, 
most Palestinians condemned the unilateral move as uncoordinated and an attempt to consolidate 
settlements in the remainder of the OPT. 


7.2 The unilateral withdrawal aimed to establish that the Gaza Strip was no longer occupied, thereby 
relieving Israel of its duties as the occupying power. In reality, Israel has retained effective control of the 
Gaza Strip and consequently has never ceased its occupation.”® 


7.3 According to Christian Aid partner Al Haq, a human rights organisation based in the West Bank, 
Israel retains control of the civil population registry. Israel continues to control Gaza’s land borders, air 
space and territorial sea and border crossings, regulating the entry and exit of people, goods and services. 
External freedom of movement has actually worsened since the withdrawal, and there has been a severe 
breakdown in law and order, resulting in a proliferation of armed groups that are not accountable to the PA. 


7.4 Gaza’s only domestic power plant was destroyed by Israeli air strikes on 28 June 2006, leaving the 
entire Gazan population with only intermittent power. Today, more than two months later, Gazans are still 
receiving as little as six to eight hours of electricity per day, and are largely dependent on insufficient, costly 
generators which are reliant on sporadic fuel supplies.” 


7.5 The lack of electricity has critically affected Gaza’s water supplies and sewage systems, as both depend 
on electricity to power the pumps. Sporadic access to water supplies means that ordinary Gazans are unable 
to meet their everyday needs related to drinking water, personal hygiene and washing clothes. 


7.6 As Sara Roy points out in the London Review of Books, disengagement has not solved frustrations 
in Gaza and in some cases has exacerbated them: 


7.6.1 In 2004, a Harvard study concluded that by 2010 the increase in Gaza’s population would require 
the “creation of some 250,000 new jobs... to maintain current employment rates at 60%, and the 
establishment of an additional 2,000 classrooms and 100 primary healthcare clinics annually to bring access 
to education and public health services at par with the West Bank.” 


7.6.2 The Disengagement Plan stated that Israel would reduce the number of Palestinians working in 
Israel and exclude them altogether by the end of 2007. The same Harvard study predicted that within a few 
years Gaza’s labour force will be “entirely unskilled and increasingly illiterate”. Between 1997 and 2004, the 
number of teachers per student declined by 30%, with 80 students per class in government schools and 40% 
in UNRWA schools. Test scores for Palestinian children are well below the pass level, and the majority of 
eight-year-olds fail to advance to the next grade. 


7.7 The disengagement plan has not, so far, established connections between the Gaza Strip and the West 
Bank. The Oslo agreement stated that the West Bank and Gaza Strip were “one territorial unit”, but that 
has never assumed any real meaning. Gaza’s population is effectively imprisoned and the West Bank, east 
Jerusalem and Gaza Strip are being driven apart rather than developed as a sovereign state. 


26 Al Haq press release, 14 September 2006. 
27 Mehdi Lebouachera, “Gaza miserable and dangerous: UN relief chief”, AFP, 6 September 2006. 
28 Sara Roy, 2A “Dubai on the Mediterranean”, London Review of Books, 3 November 2005. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


— The UK government must ensure that the conditions for Palestinian economic development are 
not obstructed including: establishment of a safe passage between the West Bank and Gaza Strip; 
treatment of the OPT as a single sovereign unit; ensure access to markets is not obstructed. 


October 2006 


Memorandum submitted by Oxfam GB 


INTRODUCTION 


1. Nearly three years after the International Development Committee last reported on the development 
of the Occupied Palestinian Territories (OPT), Oxfam welcomes this opportunity to re-examine the 
challenges facing Palestinian development. It is striking how the principle obstacles to bring an end to 
Palestinian suffering, then identified by the Committee and also by Oxfam in its submission, have only 
intensified.” 


2. While the Government agreed with most of the Committee’s recommendations at the time, Oxfam is 
concerned that there has been a lack of pressure by the UK to help bring an end to clearly identified Israeli 
practices that are causing poverty and suffering in the OPT.2° The UK government and international 
community must provide incentives and impetus to restart and sustain the peace process, helping to bring 
all actors to the negotiating table. 


3. By suspending normal aid to the Palestinian Authority, the UK, the EU and a number of other 
international donors have arguably pushed Palestinians into far greater poverty. This, combined with the 
withholding of Palestinian tax revenue by Israel, threatens to create a public health disaster as vital public 
institutions face collapse through a lack of funds. 


4. The tensions created by these actions have led to clashes between Palestinian factions and fuelled 
instability and violence by Palestinians and Israelis alike. This has culminated in current hostilities in Gaza, 
moving the vision of a viable Palestinian state and a secure Israel even further from reality. 


OXFAM’S PROGRAMME 


5. Inthe OPT and Israel, Oxfam currently has offices in East Jerusalem, Hebron, Nablus and Gaza City. 
With local partners, we are undertaking water and sanitation, public health promotion and food security 
projects in 42 villages helping to improve the lives of over 150,000 people each year. 


6. In addition to this, Oxfam has provided a £300,000 grant for six electricity generators, water pipes and 
associated equipment to enable the Coastal Municipal Water Utility in Gaza to repair damage from the 
Israeli attacks that began on 27 June 2006. We are also working to alleviate suffering facing Bedouin 
communities from the Hebron drought. 


7. We work closely with local and international organisations including the Palestine Hydrology Group, 
Palestinian Water Authority, the Coastal Municipal Water Utility and UN OCHA. On behalf of local 
communities, Oxfam undertakes specific advocacy with the Israeli Defence Forces and international actors 
to enable local communities to gain access to clean water and sanitation. 


8. Oxfam has a substantial programme in Israel with 16 partner organisations. Oxfam works to tackle 
poverty and discrimination facing Israeli Arab and Jewish communities, and to highlight human rights 
abuses in both Israel and the OPT. This has included support for income generation schemes with minority 
Jewish women’s organisations and support to Bedouin communities in the Israeli Negev to secure their 
land rights. 


9. In this submission, we will address points 1, 6, 7, 9 of the Committee’s terms of reference covering: 
suspension of international aid; controls on movement of people and goods; settlements; development 
assistance and political solutions. A summary of this submission is provided on Ev 108. 


29 House of Commons International Development Select Committee, Development Assistance and the Occupied Palestinian 
Territories, 5 February 2004. Also See: Oxfam, Memorandum to the International Development Select Committee— 
Development Assistance and the Occupied Palestinian Territories, August 2003. 


*° House of Commons International Development Select Committee, Government Response to the Committee's Second Report— 
Development Assistance and the Occupied Palestinian Territories. 
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THE IMPACT OF THE SUSPENSION OF AID TO THE PALESTINIAN AUTHORITY AND THE IMPACT OF THE TEMPORARY 
INTERNATIONAL MECHANISM FOR PALESTINIAN BASIC NEEDS, AGREED BY THE QUARTET AND THE EUROPEAN 
COUNCIL 


10. Since the suspension of international aid and the withholding of Palestinian tax revenue by Israel, 
poverty levels have risen to over 70%.3! The drop in incomes is expected to reach 40% by the end of 2006 
compared to 2005. The World Food Programme in Gaza is providing an additional 60,000 people with 
food aid.” 


11. At least 152,000 Palestinian Authority workers have not received full salaries since February. 
According to the United Nations, nearly one million Palestinians are dependent upon these salaries for an 
income.* The Palestinian Authority has been unable to provide welfare payments to 35,470 of the poorest 
Palestinians and their families, and 5,472 pensioners.** 


12. Inspring 2006, the World Bank, United Nations agencies and many non-governmental organisations 
repeatedly warned international donors about the serious humanitarian consequences of suspending aid.>5 
Many diplomats and international actors Oxfam consulted were aware of the consequences of suspending 
aid and did not believe that Hamas would change its policies for many months. Oxfam believes that a policy 
should not be introduced if it is expected to be ineffective and is likely to exacerbate poverty and suffering. 


Household impact 


13. At the end of May 2006, Oxfam interviewed villagers in Madama near Nablus about the changes in 
their lives as a result of the fiscal crisis. 


14. The Nasser family used to receive a 420 NIS monthly cash allowance and food aid from the Ministry 
of Social Affairs. The family have not received any welfare payments since February but have continued to 
receive food aid. With debts of 5,000 NIS the family have no savings to buy cooking gas, medicine and other 
essential items.*° 


31 UN OCHA, Humanitarian Monitor July 2006, Jerusalem, 24 August 2006. The United Nations estimated that 70% of the 
population were in poverty in July 2006. They pointed to a 9% rise in poverty for public workers between July 2005—April 
2006. Other United Nations reports note poverty in Gaza has risen to 78%. Other agencies, including the World Bank report 
increases in poverty using different variables. The World Bank report that poverty has risen from 44% of the population at 
the end of 2005 to an expected 67% by the end of 2006. 

32 UN World Food Programme, WFP warns of deteriorating humanitarian situation in Gaza, press release 28 August 2006. 

33 UN OCHA, Assessment of the future humanitarian risks in the occupied Palestinian Territory, 19 April 2006, East Jerusalem, 
pg 2. 

34 As Palestinian economic activity has been increasingly constrained by Israeli restrictions on movement, the Palestinian 
Authority has become ever more dependent on international support. Despite this assistance, the Palestinian Authority budget 
deficit amounted to $800 million by the end of 2005, according to the World Bank. The Palestinian Authority has though been 
able to make some payments to some workers on an irregular basis. 

Following the Hamas victory in the Palestinian Legislative Council elections on 25 January 2006, Israel refused to transfer 
Palestinian tax revenues it collects on behalf of the Palestinian Authority on the 17 February. On 22 August, UN Under 
Secretary General Ibrahim Gambari stated that the Palestinian Authority has lost between $480—-560 million of income as a 
result of this Israeli action. 

Hamas took control of the Palestinian Authority on 29 March 2006. On the 30 March, the Quartet (Russia, EU, UN and 
USA) stated that the failure of Hamas to recognise Israel, renounce violence and adhere to existing international agreements 
would “inevitably [have] an effect on the direct assistance to the government and its ministries.” 

The European Commission, US, Britain, Canada, the Netherlands and Norway cancelled direct assistance to the Palestinian 
Authority on or around the 7 April. The World Bank estimate that direct budgetary assistance accounted for $350 million of 
international aid in 2005. This includes 48% of Commission’s Euro 260 million $57 million from Norway, and some of the 
£17.2 million UK aid in direct budgetary support over two years. However, an analysis of budgetary support can be 
misleading. For example, a large proportion of the UK aid package in 2005 is defined as technical assistance but actually 
supported specific public bodies including supporting civil service reform, the police, water and sanitation, and statistical 
monitoring. Donors have also suspended many technical assistance programmes. The World Bank estimate that globally $450 
million was provided as technical assistance in 2005, some of which supported public institutions. USAID operated largely 
outside Palestinian Authority structures but in suspending aid, it stopped $450 million of infrastructure projects according 
to the European Parliament. For detailed analysis see: World Bank, West Bank & Gaza Update—September 2006, East 
Jerusalem; World Bank, West Bank and Gaza Country Economic Memorandum Vo 11, September 2006, East Jerusalem, 
European Parliament Budgetary Support Unit, EU Financing to the Palestinian Authority, 11 April 2006, IPOL/D/BSU/ 
NT/2006-009. 

35 See: UN OCHA, Assessment of the future humanitarian risks in the occupied Palestinian Territory, 19 April 2006; World Bank, 

The impending Palestinian Fiscal Crisis, Potential Remedies, 7 May 2006; Oxfam International open letter to the Quartet, 
6 April 2006, numerous meetings and discussions between Oxfam and British and EU diplomats and aid officials in London, 
Brussels and Jerusalem in March, April and May 2006. 
The impact of the suspension of budgetary support to the Palestinian Authority was already clear to DFID. In its 2004 
Country Assistance Plan for Palestinians, DFID highlighted the consequences of a funding crisis in the PA: “Collapse of the 
PA could be caused by a political or financial crisis. The budget gap threatens the PA’s ability to maintain services and to 
function at all. PA debts are large and its borrowing options constrained. Operating expenditures are at austerity levels. 
Without increased donor financing to the budget, the PA may not be able to pay staff salaries which maintain the welfare of 
a high proportion of Palestinians. Staff would quickly stop coming to work, poverty and unemployment increase and the PA 
could face public demonstrations (maybe violent). PA collapse would leave the peace process without a future Palestinian 
government, making a two state solution impossible to conclude.” 

36 | Israeli NIS (shekel) is equivalent to around 12 GB pence. 
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15. Amal Nasser, the mother of the family explained: “I have diabetes. I tremble now because of the lack 
of medicine. The biggest problem for us now is lack of medicine. My daughter suffers from deteriorating 
eyesight and needs to replace her glasses every six months. The frames are available but the Ministry of 
Health has no money to buy the lenses.” 


16. Without prescriptions from the Ministry of Health, Amal explained they were unable to afford the 
500 NIS monthly cost of the medicine. 


17. The local shopkeeper Shukri Qot said: “Before the current situation, I sold around 200 NIS of 
groceries each day, now I sell around 60 NIS a day. I have also lost around 1,500 NIS in writing off unsold 
stock. In two to three months, I will be forced to close. How can I survive on 60 NIS a day?” 


18. Fawzi Sadqui Nasser, has taught at Madama school for over 20 years earning 2,500 NIS each month. 
He told Oxfam: “The teachers are always waiting for their salaries but now I have not received my salary 
for nearly four months. Life has become extremely difficult. The children in the family feel the situation . . . 
At school, around half the children’s parents work for the PA. When you look at the children you notice a 
change in their faces.” 


19. In September, Oxfam also spoke to Nuha and Rasheed from Taiba-Jenin village.?” Having lost his 
land, to the advancing Israeli wall, Rasheed works in Jenin market loading goods. His income has gradually 
disappeared as people in the market have less and less income to buy goods. Nuha has begun working as a 
cleaner. They have three children including a daughter with kidney failure. Their daughter needs surgery in 
Amman but neither they or the Ministry can now afford the cost. Rasheed said: “I’m waiting but I don’t 
know if my daughter can wait. I don’t have anything to sell I sold everything in the house even mine and 
my wife’s clothes... It’s killing me to have my name at the Zakat committee in the village, to wait to 
receive charity”. 


Temporary International Mechanism 


20. Recognising the growing hardships facing Palestinians on 17 June, the Quartet agreed to a 
Temporary International Mechanism (TIM) to provide limited and direct support to the Palestinian people, 
bypassing the government ministries. It was agreed the EU would develop and manage the TIM.*8 


21. Oxfam understands that some governments sought to limit the scope of the mechanism, against the 
wishes of many other donors.*? According to diplomatic sources in the region, the United States did not wish 
to make any direct payments to government workers while Britain wanted to only focus on the health sector. 


22. Six months after the suspension of aid, the TIM has started to provide limited monthly payments to 
56,517 government workers in lieu of salaries. This includes 11,910 front line health professionals and 44,607 
of the lowest paid workers.*? However, the mechanism excludes about 90,000 other employees who are 
estimated to support hundreds of thousands more people.*! 


23. The funding of the TIM is also not sufficient to meet the existing salary costs For example, the 
€40 million provided from the EU under the to cover the salary costs of 56,517 Palestinian Authority 
workers and 40,942 welfare recipients and pensioners does not cover the €228 million annual costs of salary 
payments for health and education workers alone.*” In August, over €12.5 million had been spent on salary 
payments alone. 


37 The names of these interviewees have been changed on their request. 

38 The TIM was initially narrowly defined to cover the Palestinian medical supplies and salary costs for the health sector, and 

water and power needs in Gaza following the Israeli military attacks in June 2006. Over recent months its scope has gradually 

expanded to cover 44,607 low income public sector workers across all ministries, 35,470 of the poorest Palestinian families 
and 5,472 pensioners. The first payment to poorest families will start on the 24 September. On 18 September, the World Bank 
agreed to provide $46.6 million to help cover non-salary costs of the health, education and social services sectors through its 
existing ESSP trust fund. This scheme effectively allows the World Bank to purchase items on behalf of ministries but no 
money is transmitted to ministries. The UK 1s supporting this scheme. DFID has requested that the scheme be extended to 
cover power, water and sanitation. On 20 September, the Quartet meeting agreed that the mechanism would be expanded. 

Donors are meeting on 10 October in Brussels to discuss the expansion. As of 25 September The European Union has 

collectively provided Euro 182 million to the TIM. 

See for example: Anne Penketh, “Fears of regime change policy after US cancels Palestinian pay talks” The Independent, 

London, 9 June 2006. 

Initial figures differ slightly from actual payments, as beneficiaries have been checked for eligibility before payments have been 

made. European Union, Temporary International Mechanism—TIM: Key Facts, 24 August 2006. Oxfam interview with East 

Jerusalem based diplomat working on the TIM, 5 October 2006. 

In criticising the scope and nature of the TIM, Oxfam recognises that all officials involved have worked quickly and with 

dedication to help as many people as possible under the criteria established by the Quartet. 

* Reuters, Facthox—Facts about Palestinian Health and Education Sectors, 23 May 2006. An official closely involved with the 
TIM confirmed to Oxfam on 5 October 2006 that the initial TIM payment to low income government workers and welfare 
recipients may not continue at the same level. Welfare recipients will, have for example, received a far larger payment than 
they would normally expect. 


39 


40 


41 
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Essential services 


24. The TIM does not cover many essential services and others are not sufficiently funded. Key 
government services including health, refuse collection, education, water and sanitation have been placed 
at breaking point. In Gaza, where the government employs a third of all employees,*? household cesspits 
are overflowing for lack of funds to empty them. Refuse is piling up in the streets, as public authorities do 
not have the funds to collect it. Many hospitals are running short of essential medicines and reverting to 
emergency operations only. 


25. An Oxfam assessment team visiting Gaza in August 2006 found that many major water and sewage 
projects had been suspended because of a lack of funding. Prior to disengagement, 95% of household water 
bills were paid compared to 25% today. The Coastal Municipal Water Utility, a public-private partnership, 
depends upon these bills to pay it workers, most of whom have now lost their salaries. In addition, 
municipalities and their staff who act as joint implementing partners also lost their incomes because of the 
embargo on the Palestinian Authority. 


26. The employees at the Central Public Health Laboratory in Gaza City are in a similar position. They 
had not been paid for five months when the Oxfam assessment team visited. Well trained but with limited 
equipment, they provide a frontline defence to the spread of infectious diseases. 


27. Households also pay for their solid waste collection through their water bills. As these are not being 
paid the Solid Waste Management Company are unable to pay most workers. The workers are doing their 
best to turn up to work but without an income it is difficult for the company to pay for fuel and maintain 
vehicles. 


28. The €10 million provided to the health sector from the European Commission and £3 million 
provided by DFID through the mechanism does not cover the ongoing Ministry of Health running costs 
amounting to nearly $5 million a month.4 The World Health Organisation reported that drugs are running 
short. Oxfam GB’s Belgian affiliate, Oxfam Solidarite report that their NGO partners in the health sector 
are having to rapidly scale up activity to meet an influx of cases. Projects that relied upon joint funding 
through the Ministry of Health were suspended. 


29. Teachers, health professionals and other civil servants began striking on 2 September over the non- 
payment of their salaries. One head-teacher informed Oxfam he has no budget to run his school.*> A 
breakdown of the formal skill-based education system, once the pride of the Palestinian Territories, could 
spawn informal madrassa schools in which Islamic extremism could take root. 


Aid effectiveness 


30. While welcoming the $500 million aid pledged to the OPT at the Stockholm donor’s conference on 
1 September 2006, Oxfam estimates that the Palestinian Authority stands to lose $1 billion from the 
suspension of aid the withholding of tax payments by Israel. 


31. The 2006 UN Consolidated Appeal was nearly doubled to $385 million on 31 May, citing the 
suspension of aid and withholding of tax payments.** The actions of some donors have arguably increased 
the levels of poverty, thereby creating the need for a revised appeal. Moreover, current aid restrictions stop 
assistance being directed through the most effective channels, namely the existing authorities. 


32. UNCTAD reports that the impact of the suspension of aid now has far reaching economic 
consequences that will not be resolved with the resumption of international aid to the Palestinian Authority. 
UNCTAD estimates that the suspension of aid, Israel’s withholding of tax payments and restrictions on 
movement, could cost $5.4 billion in the two years until 2008, with 84% of jobs existing in 2005 having been 
lost. UNCTAD believe losses would continue even if funding to the Palestinian Authority were resumed.*” 


33. Oxfam is concerned that the diversion of international aid, has not only undermined existing 
Palestinian institutions, best able to deliver assistance but has actually wasted resources by creating parallel 
funding structures. €12 million euros has been allocated under the TIM to provide technical assistance and 
capacity building to the Office of the President.** Existing Palestinian government ministries already exist 
and are best able to channel this assistance. 


43 op cit, UN OCHA, Assessment of Future Humanitarian Risks in the occupied Palestinian Territories. 

+ ibid. DFID announced £3 million support to frontline health on the 1 September 2006. 

45 Oxfam telephone interview with head teacher in Nablus region, 31 August 2006. 

46 UN OCHA, Revised Consolidated Appeal, 31 May 2006, East Jerusalem. 

47 Opinion piece by UNCTAD Senior Economist. Raja Khalidi, Palestinian collapse hurts all, Haaretz 17 September 2006. 


48 See European Commission, EU Contributes 105 million to the Temporary International Mechanism for the Palestinians, Press 
Release, 23 June 2006. 
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IMPACT OF THE SEPARATION BARRIER AND OTHER CONTROLS ON MOVEMENT OF PEOPLE AND GOODS ON 
EMPLOYMENT, POVERTY, ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT, DELIVERY OF ASSISTANCE 


34. Israeli restrictions on movement intensified following the beginning of the second intifada in 2000. 
The United Nations report 518 physical obstacles to movement in the West Bank, including checkpoints, 
roadblocks, barbed wire fences, gates, and earth mounds across roads, known collectively as “closures.”4? 
This in an increase of 37% on August 2005. The World Bank estimate that the impact of the illegal Israeli 
Wall or Separation Barrier* reduces Palestinian GDP by 2—3% each year.*! 


35. In its evidence to the Committee in 2003, Oxfam highlighted how restrictions on movement were 
dividing the West Bank in two separate Palestinian areas. Today, Israeli restrictions are dissecting the West 
Bank into three separate enclaves and many sub enclaves. This could lead to Palestinians losing 40% of the 
West Bank. Israel has also failed to facilitate movement between the West Bank and Gaza, further 
undermining the viability of an independent Palestinian state. 


36. Oxfam has recently undertaken field research into the Palestinian agricultural sector to guide our 
programme development.” The agricultural sector exemplifies the impact controls on movement have had 
on employment, poverty, and economic development; and how these in turn, threaten to destroy hopes of 
a viable independent Palestinian state. 


Employment 


37. Farm employment has seen a significant growth in the past five years from 12 to nearly 16%. Prior 
to 2000, Palestinian men sought jobs in Israel as these paid more than jobs in the OPT. The advent of the 
intifada has closed these opportunities off to tens of thousands of workers mostly from rural communities. 
Workers have been forced back to the land. Today, an estimated half a million Palestinians are dependent 
upon the land.** The jobs that 130,000 Palestinians were licenced to perform in Israel, bringing crucial cash 
to their non-industrialised economy, have disappeared and been awarded to migrant workers from third 
countries such as Thailand and, Ghana. 


38. Issa from Beit Jala used to earn 3000 NIS each month as a hotel manager in Bethlehem but the 
intifada led to the collapse of the tourist industry and he returned to farming. He told Oxfam he no longer 
earns enough to support his family of four children and he relies upon his wife’s employment with the local 
government to make ends meet.*° 


Economic development 


39. The financial impact of these restrictions can be quantified by looking at sales figures for Nablus 
agricultural market. In 2004, sales were only 5% of their 1999 figure.°¢ The six wholesale agricultural markets 
in the West Bank have either closed or dramatically reduced their operations. The World Bank estimates 
that transport costs have increased six to seven times on some roads.*” 


40. Zuher Ossaily, of the MD Plaza supermarket in Ramallah said: “The Israelis are pressuring us to buy 
their products. They are closing the towns, giving instructions to the back-to-back areas, to facilitate the 
movement of Israeli products.* Israeli products can be in Ramallah in one hour from Tel Aviv. But they 
need five hours to reach here from Nablus.”*? 


41. Palestinian trade sources confidentially told Oxfam they believe 80% of all goods sold in the West 
Bank are now Israeli produce. 


#” UN OCHA, Movement and Access Report No 22, 27 September 2006, East Jerusalem. See also World Bank, An Update on 
Palestinian Movement: Access and Trade in the West Bank and Gaza, 15 August 2006, East Jerusalem. 

50 The International Court of Justice and Palestinians refer to a Wall, the Government of Israel uses the term fence. Other actors 
refer to a Separation Barrier, Separation Wall or Separation Fence. In places, the structure is a wall and in other places it is 
a fence. This document will refer to a Wall throughout. 

5! Op cit, World Bank, An Update on Palestinian Movement. 

52 Interviews were conducted throughout 2005 and the spring of 2006 in Gaza and the West Bank for a programme research 
paper. See: Oxfam GB Research Paper, Farmers under Occupation—Palestinian Agriculture at the Crossroads, June 2006 
(Unpublished). 

3 136, 383 workers and 14, 000 private businesses are dependent upon agriculture. Palestinian Central Bureau of Statistics, 2004; 
UN OCHA, Revised Consolidated Appeal—2006, Jerusalem, quoting Nitham Ataya, Agriculture is a key pillar in the 
Palestinian economy, Palestinian Agricultural Relief Committee, 2005. 


34 ibid. 

55 Interview 2005 op cit, Oxfam GB, Farmers under Occupation. 

56 Palestinian Trade Centre—Paltrade, Trade Impediments, Vol II, Issue 7, November 2005, West Bank. 
57 op cit, World Bank, An Update on Palestinian Movement and Access. 


58 The back-to-back system forces Palestinian traders to unload goods at one side of a checkpoint, enabling Israeli security forces 
to check the goods. Goods must hen be reloaded on a separate vehicle at the other side of the checkpoint. Israeli traders do 
not face the same restrictions. 


% Interview 2005. Op cit, Oxfam GB, Farmers under Occupation. 
60 Interview 2005. Op cit, Oxfam GB, Farmers under Occupation. 
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42. One Palestinian fruit farmer explained: “Before we used to sell our fruits in the market of Bethlehem 
and Jerusalem, and sometimes as far as Ramallah, Qalqilya and Tulkarem. Now it is impossible to go 
anywhere. If we are lucky we are able to make it to the nearby Hebron market. The checkpoints have made 
our life miserable.”¢! 


43. Asa result of the restrictions on movement, Israeli farmers have a competitive advantage over their 
Palestinian counterparts. Palestinian retailers do not establish contracts with Palestinian farmers because 
they cannot guarantee supplies. The ever-changing restrictions often make it impossible for Palestinian 
farmers to conduct business, turning the West Bank into a captive market for Israeli produce. 


44. Unable to travel to markets, West Bank producers also find it increasingly difficult to secure a 
favourable price for their goods. In Jalameh, five traders monopolise sales on behalf of large Israeli 
conglomerates. A Jalameh farmer reported that: “We don’t even grab the products from the land because 
it is not worth it. The selling price is lower than the cost of production.” 


45. In other communities, farmers now work directly for Israeli contractors. One Israeli trader visiting 
Zubeidat to buy vegetables explained, “I work directly for Israeli companies Agrexco and Tnuva. The prices 
are set by the companies directly and there is no consultation with the Palestinian farmers.”® 


46. While profits from the sale of fruit and vegetables have declined, the price of agricultural imports has 
seen a sharp rise. Farmers in Jalameh reported that 20 kilos of fertilisers doubled in price to 120 NIS over 
a five year period from 2000. In Idhna, the cost of fodder also doubled in the same period.“ 


47. While the Palestinian balance of agricultural trade stood at around $20-30 million in the years up to 
1971, today the territory imports food worth $262 million.®& 


Permit restrictions 


48. In addition to physical obstructions, Palestinians increasingly face a whole host of differing permit 
requirements, military orders and residency restrictions. Restrictions are often changed without notice, 
sometimes on the basis of verbal orders. The restrictions occur at all geographical levels, at field level, village 
level, district level, West Bank level and international level. 


49. The Nasser family from Madama, previously discussed, were recipients of social welfare. Issa, the 
head of the family has a disability and is not able to work. Issa explained to Oxfam that his family used to 
own a number of fields on the edge of the village but the Israeli Defence Forces refused to allow him access 
to all but one field on security grounds, cutting off a vital source of income. 


50. To move around the West Bank, Palestinians have to provide permits at checkpoints allowing them 
to cross into other areas. Palestinians from each area are unable to move to other areas. The United Nations 
report that Israeli policies are slowly fragmenting the West Bank into three separate zones. Permit 
restrictions are constantly changing and becoming ever more restrictive. 


51. Nowhere is this most apparent than in the Jordan Valley. The Jordan Valley is the most fertile of all 
the Palestinian territory. It makes up over a third of the OPT. Israel has declared the area a security zone. 
Palestinians who do not have residency papers are refused entry. Farmers who were originally born in other 
parts of the West Bank, fear that they will be removed despite the fact they own farms and have lived within 
the Valley for many years. 


52. In September 2005, the Israeli military issued a new order prohibiting the export of fresh produce 
from the West Bank except through nine checkpoints. The penality for violating the new restrictions is five 
years imprisonment.® 


The Wall 


53. The Wall has created specific movement problems for Palestinians. On completion the Wall will 
engulf nearly 10% of West Bank land including East Jerusalem. The planned 703 kilometres of Wall has 
already removed 536,200 dunums of agricultural land.© If the Wall is completed it is estimated that 60,500 
Palestinians in 42 villages will be caught between the Wall and the 1967 armistice line.” 


61 Interview 2005. Op cit, Oxfam GB, Farmers under Occupation. 

® Interview 2005. Op cit, Oxfam GB, Farmers under Occupation. 

8 Interview 2005. Op cit, Oxfam GB, Farmers under Occupation. 

“4 Tnterview 2005. Op cit, Oxfam GB, Farmers under Occupation. 

65 Oxfam Interview with the Palestinian Ministry of Agriculture, September 2005. 

66 See previous section on household impact. Interview conducted by Oxfam May 2006. 

67 Military Order issued by OC Command Major General Yair Naveh, 28 August 2005, effective from 8 September 2005. 
68 UN OCHA, Preliminary Analysis of the Humanitarian Implications of the April 2006 Barrier Projections, East Jerusalem. 
6 A dunum is 1,000m2. 


7 UNCTAD The Palestinian war-torn economy: aid, development and state formation 15 April 2006, Geneva. UN OCHA, 
Preliminary Analysis of the Humanitarian Implications of the April 2006 Barrier Projections, East Jerusalem. 
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54. The village of Jayyous has seen the Wall traverse six kilometres inside the village from the 1967 green 
line, separating farmers from two-thirds of their land and six wells.’”! A military order was posted on a tree 
in September 2002 and Israeli villagers and international volunteers were powerless to stop the Wall’s 
construction. 


55. Acomplex permit regime exists to enable villagers to access their land through a series of gates in the 
Wall to farm their land. However, obtaining a permit is so onerous and the opening of the gates so limited 
that many villagers can no longer farm their land. On its visit to Jayyous in February 2006, Oxfam saw 
abandoned greenhouses and withering crops, as farmers are prevented from reaching their land. 


56. When land is untended, the Israeli authorities routinely apply historic land laws from the Ottoman 
and British mandate periods, to turn Palestinian land into state land. This is what is occurring in Jayyous. 
Shareef Mohammed Omar Khalif, from the Jayyous Land Defence Committee said, “We will be refugees 
in our own homes without our land.”” 


Humanitarian delivery 


57. Hundreds of containers of humanitarian supplies have been held at the Karni crossing. On 8 July, 
the UN reported 230 containers of food were waiting to cross at Karni.” Although food is available in Gaza, 
on several occasions, the United Nations have reported that bakeries have stopped baking bread for lack 
of flour and some essential commodities disappeared from the shops. Oxfam workers in Gaza report having 
to hunt for basic commodities in local shops.’ Sometimes, the crossing has been closed for weeks at a time. 
Effectively, the Israeli authorities are turning supplies on and off at will, making life difficult for Palestinians. 


58. In June 2006 only one Oxfam partner in Gaza was able to continue reconstruction of Gaza’s water 
network because of a lack of cement. Similarly in August, UNDP reported that $70 million worth of 
infrastructure are on hold because of the shortage of materials. These projects could create 875,000 paid 
work for Palestinians.” 


59. Across the West Bank, the United Nations reported 99 access incidents were filed by humanitarian 
organisations in August 2006.’ Oxfam co-ordinates closely with the Israeli Defence Forces at checkpoints 
but by their very existence delays our work. On 15 August, in two separate incidents on the same day, Oxfam 
personnel were confronted by firing from Israeli soldiers at the Al Shamalayeh checkpoint. The checkpoint 
is used mainly by governments, international organisations and non-governmental organisations Other 
international NGO vehicles were involved in one of the incidents. 


International trade 


60. The movement of Palestinian goods internationally is an equally difficult experience for Palestinians. 
In Gaza, the closure of checkpoints means that fresh produce quickly deteriorates. As the local market 
cannot absorb all of these cash crops, exporters are forced to donate crops and destroy goods. 


61. Transaction costs for Palestinians wishing to export produce are up to 70% higher than Israelis 
exporting identical produce. Palestinians face a host of different regulations, including approval stages that 
do not always appear to be linked to security. At Tel Aviv airport, Palestinians are only able to export 
produce via cargo planes. This causes yet further delays and extra costs for producers.” 


62. In importing and exporting goods, Palestinians increasingly rely on Israeli intermediaries. They do 
not pay purchase taxes and customs duties to the Palestinian Authority, creating losses to the economy of 
3% GDP a year.” 


63. The Israeli authorities flout the implementation of the 1994 Paris Protocol Trade Agreement that is 
designed to govern the economic relations between Palestinians and Israelis on the basis of reciprocity. After 
12 years, Palestinians are still prevented from free access to Palestinian and international markets while 
Israeli goods have free access to the OPT. 


64. Under the Protocol, Israel recognises the rights of the Palestinians to conclude international trade 
agreements. However, the Israeli government discourages Palestinians from agreements with third 
countries. It refuses for example to accept EC origin certificates destined for the Occupied Palestinian 
Territories. There is also evidence of the Israeli authorities replacing Palestinian-EC certificates with Israel- 
EC certificates prior to export. 


71 Sharmila Devi, Palestinian farmers fear advance of West Bank wall, Financial Times, 22 September 2006, London. Oxfam 
interview in Jayyous, February 2006. 


? Oxfam Interview, February 2006. 
2B UN, Statement by UN agencies working in Gaza, 8 July 2006. 


4 Tnterview conducted March 2006. See UN OCHA, Gaza Strip Access Report—Closure at Karni Crossing, 8 March 2006, 
East Jerusalem. 


75 UN OCHA, Gaza Strip—Situation Report, 7 August 2006, East Jerusalem. 
7 UN OCHA, Humanitarian Update—August 2006, 25 September 2006, East Jerusalem. 
77 Palestinian Trade Centre, Paltrade, Trade Impediments, Vol 1, Issue 5, August 2005. 


78 Quoted in Naqib Fadle M, Economic Aspects of the Palestinian-Israeli Conflict—The Collapse of the Oslo Accord, UN 
University WIDER Discussion Paper 2002/100, 2000. 
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65. Palestinian farmers Oxfam interviewed regularly claimed that Palestinian produce was reclassified as 
Israeli produce at checkpoints. Farmers in Jalameh and Ramallah explained the ease with which Israeli 
traders could make the switch, as the Palestinian Authority had no control of the produce beyond the 
checkpoints.” 


THE CONTROL THAT THE NETWORK OF SETTLEMENTS IN THE OCCUPIED TERRITORIES HAS OVER THE BASIC 
CONDITIONS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PALESTINIAN ECONOMY: AGRICULTURAL LAND, WATER, 
MOVEMENT OF PERSONS AND GOODS, ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT 


66. Since 1979, Israel has constructed over one hundred settlements in East Jerusalem and the West Bank 
where 446,000 Israelis live in violation of International Humanitarian Law®. Israel is continuing to expand 
these settlements, despite international condemnation.*! 


67. Article 49 of the Fourth Geneva Convention prohibits the transfer of civilians into an occupied 
territory. The Hague Regulations prohibit permanent changes to occupied territory, unless required on the 
grounds of military necessity. 


68. Israel applies a separate system of law and government to settlements. It provides a package of 
household and commercial incentives to encourage Israelis to live in the West Bank. The geographical area 
of settlements extends beyond the built environment through a series of closed military zones. 


Agricultural land 


69. The Jordan Valley includes 400,000 dunums of prime agricultural land but Palestinians farm only 
50,000 dunums. Israeli settlements cover 40,000 dunums, and over 300,000 dunums of land have been 
designated a closed military zones to protect the settlers and establish a security buffer against Jordan. 


70. The Israeli settlement of Agraman has been built close to the village Zubeidat in the Jordan Valley. 
It stops villagers farming to the West of the village while Road 90 blocks farming to the East. Land on the 
other side of Road 90 has been classified as under Israeli administration through the Taba Agreement in 
1995. The agreement was designed as an interim step leading to Palestinian statehood. 


71. Restrictions affect famers across the West Bank. In Masha village close to Azoun, Mr Hani Amer’s 
farm is located between Ilkana settlement & She’are tikva settlements. His poultry and nursery houses have 
been demolished by settlers, authorities refuse his request to rehabilitate or replace the ruined properties. 
The IDF allocated a narrow path to his land, with a gate at the end for which only he has keys. Permits are 
required to visit his land. Mr Amer complained to Oxfam that not only do these restrictions make it 
extremely difficult to farm but friends have difficulty gaining access and fear settler attacks if they do visit. 


Water 


72. The Taba Accords regulate the distribution and use of water resources between Israel and the 
Palestinian Authority. The Accords allocate around eighty per cent of West Bank water resources to Israel. 


73. Under Taba, water management was delegated to the Joint Water Committee. With equal numbers 
of Palestinians and Israelis, the Committee is presented as a model of cooperation, but decision by consensus 
means in reality decisions are controlled by the Israeli authorities. 


74. Israel has allowed the drilling of 19 new wells since the 1995 agreements, enabling Palestinians to 
access around 50% of the water available under the Taba Accords. However, Israel has refused to allow 
the drilling of new wells for agricultural purposes and generally forbids Palestinians in the West Bank from 
maintaining old agricultural wells. 


75. Settlers do not need to obtain approval from the Committee for sinking wells. They are able to sink 
wells much deeper wells than Palestinian wells, causing nearby Palestinian village springs to regularly run 
dry. Hydrologists express concern that over-pumping by settlers threatens the long-term viability of the 
West Bank water table. 


76. In the summer months, even Palestinian villages and towns connected to the Israeli water network 
often find the taps run dry because Israeli authorities divert water resources to settlements. Palestinians 
consume around 100 litres of water a day, while Israeli settlers can consume up to five times as much water. 


? op cit, Oxfam GB Research Paper, Farmers under Occupation—Palestinian Agriculture at the Crossroads, Jerusalem, June 
2006, (Unpublished). 


8° Around 250,000 settlers live in East Jerusalem. 


81 For example, plans for 690 new houses in Maaleh Adumim and Bar Ilit settlements. See: Reuters, Israel plans new homes in 
West Bank settlements, 4 September 2006, Jerusalem. 
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77. Around 200 West Bank villages with a population of over 200,000 people are not connected to any 
water network. Beyond harvesting rainwater, villagers are often forced to buy water from Israeli settlements. 
Private Palestinian water tankers travel to the settlements to buy water at prices between five and 15 times 
higher than settlers buy water from the Israeli government. Prices have grown even higher as a result of 
Israeli restrictions on movement. 


78. Surveys in June and July 2006 by the Water and Sanitation, Hygeine Monitoring Program of which 
Oxfam is a member, found that 22 communities were denied access to tankered water at fixed checkpoints 
and water was delayed to a further 35 communities at mobile checkpoints.®? 


79. On 12 September 2006, Israeli settlers attempted to stop an Oxfam water truck from entering Suseya 
village near Hebron by covering the road with metal spikes. The driver was able to continue his delivery 
after repairing his vehicle. While Oxfam rarely faces settler violence, it continues to be a common occurrence 
facing our partners and beneficiaries. 


80. Access to water is another competitive advantage Israeli farmers have over their Palestinian 
counterparts. Only 7.3% of West Bank land is irrigated while around 50% of Israeli agricultural land is 
irrigated consuming over one billion cubic metres of water a year.*3 


81. Inthe 1980s, Israel subsidised water production by 250 million NIS a year. Water for the agricultural 
sector continues to cost around half the amount that Israeli consumers paid, encouraging over production. 


Movement of Persons and Goods 


82. Settlements also have an impact on the movement of goods. Palestinians are either restricted or 
denied the use of over 700 kilometres of roadway in the West Bank. Israel claims that its “closure” regime 
is intended to guarantee the safety of settlers. 


83. Produce grown in Israel receives preferential customs rates from the EU under the EU-Israel 
Association Agreement but produce from settlements pays the full duty. Campaigners believe that no 
settlement products should be sold internationally, as they are recognised illegal entities. Israeli businesses 
in the OPT have admitted to using false Israeli addresses to benefit from the customs regime.*4 


84. Regulatory authorities appear to have been less than vigorous in seeking to clamp down on these 
practices or to help retailers distinguish settlement products. It is often difficult to obtain clarity about the 
regulatory regime.®> 


THE ROLE OF DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE IN SUPPORTING POLITICAL SOLUTIONS 


85. The OPT have received over $7 billion in development assistance since the Oslo Accords were signed 
in 1993. High levels of development assistance have been required to address the impact of the Israeli 
occupation. However, development assistance on its own will never bring an end to poverty and suffering, 
only a fair negotiated political settlement can do this. This requires sustained pressure from the UK and the 
international community. 


86. The increasing poverty and suffering facing Palestinians in itself increases the tensions and frustration 
that help fuel insecurity and violence. 


87. The UK has pursued some innovative and constructive approaches to development assistance in an 
effort to move the peace process forward. Oxfam particularly welcomes the UK initiative to establish the 
Negotiation Support Union to the PLO, providing technical expertise to help Palestinians negotiate more 
effectively. However, the lack of sustained pressure on the part of the international community to keep the 
peace process on track has led to few opportunities for the PLO to actually use the NSU in negotiations. 


88. Similarly, the support that DFID and the Foreign Office provide to projects addressing freedom of 
movement are welcome and target one of the causes of poverty. 


89. Oxfam wishes to see a balanced approach to development in the OPT. No one economic sector, 
geographic area or type of development must be prioritised over any other. Development aid must be used 
to target the poorest Palestinians. 


82 UN OCHA, Humanitarian Update—June/July 2006, East Jerusalem. 


83 Figures for Israel from Israel Central Bureau of Statistics 2005 and 2006. See: http:/Avww.cbs.gov.il/publications/haklaut05/ 
pdf/tl2.pdf 


4 Euro-Mediterranean Human Rights Network, 4 Human Rights Review of the EU and Israel 2004-05, Copenhagen. See Sapir 
Perez, Lying on the Fence, Globes, Tel Aviv, 27-28 March 2006. 
85 ibid. 
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90. Currently, development projects in the OPT focus on urban as opposed to rural areas. Funding for 
the agricultural sector by both the Palestinian Authority and the international community has been weak. 
Historically, only 2% of donor assistance has been provided to the agricultural sector despite its significant 
role in the Palestinian economy, its critical role in ensuring food security, and recognition of its importance 
in any strategy for economic growth and poverty reduction.*® 


91. Politically inspired conditions on aid have fuelled a power struggle between Palestinian factions 
triggering insecurity in the OPT.*’ Aid should be provided on a politically neutral basis through the existing 
legitimate institutions. 


92. Oxfam would also like the international community to replace food aid with cash assistance. Despite 
ongoing restrictions on movement, food is available in the OPT. The problem is a lack of money to purchase 
it. Some food aid schemes appear poorly targeted, leading to the sale of aid in local markets. Cash assistance 
schemes would act as trigger for growth in the local economy and help households meet important non- 
food needs. 


SUMMARY 


93. Poverty is increasing rapidly in the Occupied Palestinian Territories. Freedom of movement is 
increasingly constrained by Israel; illegal Jewish settlements are expanding and the Wall is lengthening, 
annexing Palestinian land and thereby destroying livelihoods. The suspension of international aid and 
Israeli tax transfers to the Palestinian Authority, has left key services and hundreds of thousands of 
Palestinians without an income. Together, these actions risk turning the clock back on Palestinian 
development by three decades.** 


94, With local partners, Oxfam is helping at least 150,000 Palestinians each year gain access to clean water 
and sanitation. This includes advocacy with the Israeli Defence Forces to enable local communities to gain 
access to clean water and sanitation. Oxfam also undertakes advocacy with Israeli partners to highlight the 
costs of the conflict to Israel. 


95. Nearly one million Palestinians have been left without a regular income as a consequence of the 
suspension of aid and tax payments. The Temporary International Mechanism (TIM), established to 
provide direct assistance to Palestinians, fails to meet the basic needs of hundreds of thousands of people. 
In creating a separate funding channel, it wastes resources and erodes the effectiveness of the Palestinian 
Authority, critical to the establishment of a Palestinian state. 


96. Restrictions on the movement of goods and people have intensified following the start of the 
Palestinian intifada in 2000. Agriculture provides one example of how these restrictions have artificially 
configured the Palestinian economy in Israel’s favour. Hemmed in by hundreds of physical obstacles and 
an Israeli permit regime, Palestinian farmers can no longer compete with their highly subsidised Israeli and 
international counterparts. Palestinians have become a captive market for Israeli products. Israeli buyers 
can demand artificially low prices from Palestinian farmers who are unable to reach local markets. 
Palestinian farmers are frustrated in their attempts to export to distant markets by physical obstacles such 
as Israeli military checkpoints and a much more complex set of bureaucratic paperwork than their Israeli 
counterparts. In addition they are denied the use of Gaza airport and seaport on Israeli security grounds. 


97. Israel fails to implement provisions of the Paris protocol governing trade relations between the two 
neighbours. The Palestinian Authority places no obstacle to the sale of Israeli goods in its areas, but Israel 
uses bureaucracy, security concerns and subsidies to its own farmers to create conditions under which 
Palestinian farmers cannot sell their goods to their nearest neighbour. 


98. In Gaza, Israel’s repeated closure of the Karni crossing point since disengagement has lost 
agricultural exporters millions of dollars.8° Humanitarian agencies and importers alike have been unable to 
get hundreds of containers of food aid and supplies into the territory, halting humanitarian work and 
economic development alike. 


99. Illegal settlements are similarly constraining Palestinian development. Settlement expansion is 
encroaching on Palestinian land in East Jerusalem and the West Bank. Under occupation, Palestinians wells 
are running dry as nearby settlers extract precious water. Water that is often resold to Palestinian villages. 
Settlers have running water from their household taps 365 days a year through the Israeli Mekorot network, 
while their Palestinian neighbours have to use wells, tankers and jerry cans. 


86 Out of $3,057 million disbursed by donors from 1994-2000 less than 2% or $57 million was allocated to agriculture. Office 
on the United Nations Special Co-ordinator, Economic Fragmentation and Adaption in the Rural West Bank, October 2005. 
Globally empirical evidence reveals a strong link between poverty reduction and agricultural led growth. Research shows that 
for every 1% increase in per capita agricultural output there is a 1.61 increase in the incomes of the poorest 20% of a population. 
John W Mellor et al, The relation between growth in agriculture and poverty reduction, Washington, Abt Associates, 1999. See 
also DFID, Growth and poverty reduction: The role of agriculture, London, DFID. 

87 See for example: Alan Johnston, Gazans bury dead after clashes, BBC News Online 2 October 2006 http://news.bbc.co.uk/1/ 
hi/world/middle—east/5400914.stm 

88 UNCTAD, Annual Report on Assistance to the Palestinian People, 12 September 2006. 

89 Op cit, World Bank (2006), An Update on Palestinian Movement. 
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100. Settlers privately admit reclassifying agricultural produce as grown in Israel to obtain EU trade 
preferences. The EU and Member States are failing to stop this practice. 


101. Oxfam welcomes DFID’s support for the Negotiation Support Unit, humanitarian monitoring by 
UN OCHA, and projects to tackle freedom of movement. The work of the World Bank and UN OCHA to 
publicise the impact of Israeli occupation policies and the suspension of aid is impressive. 


102. The international community is, however, failing to meet the needs of some of the poorest 
Palestinians who are equally important stakeholders in a lasting political solution. Donors should target key 
drivers of poverty reduction, including agricultural development. Food aid should be gradually replaced by 
cash allowances to the poorest Palestinians. 


103. Development assistance will never be successful unless the occupation ends and this requires 
incentives and impetus from the UK and the international community. International aid, including 
budgetary support, should not be necessary in a previously middle-income economy with a highly skilled 
population. To unleash Palestinian potential, the international community must press for a peaceful 
settlement that will allow inward investment to flow. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


104. The UK and the international community must provide incentives and impetus to restart and sustain 
the peace process helping to bring all actors to the negotiating table. Oxfam supports initiatives that call for 
an international conference to seek a comprehensive and durable solution to the conflict in accordance with 
international law. Oxfam believes that international institutions including the UN Security Council and 
Middle East Quartet must ensure that this event takes place. 


105. The UK and the international community must address violations of human rights abuses by all 
actors, whether government or non-state actors. We would encourage the Committee to examine the impact 
of increased violence by Palestinian and Israeli actors on development and the efforts of the UK and the 
international community to address violence against civilians on all sides of the conflict. 


106. The UK and the international community must immediately resume aid payments to the Palestinian 
Authority and Israel must transfer withheld Palestinian tax revenue. The European Union and its Member 
States have responsibilities under EU law to ensure that aid is not guided by or subject to political 
considerations.” 


107. The UK and the international community must support a balanced approach to development, 
including the agricultural sector that will better target the poorest communities. 


108. The UK and the international community should consider programmes that combat the unfair 
competitive advantage of Israeli industrial sectors and agricultural sectors over their Palestinian 
counterparts. 


109. Food aid should be replaced by cash assistance to the poorest Palestinians. 
October 2006 


Memorandum submitted by the Religious Society of Friends in Britain (Quakers) on behalf of the 
Ecumenical Accompaniment Programme in Palestine and Israel (EAPPD 


INTRODUCTION 


The Ecumenical Accompaniment Programme in Palestine and Israel (EAPPI) is an international 
programme, which provides protection by presence to Palestinian civilians living in the West Bank and 
monitors human rights abuses. It is co-ordinated internationally by the World Council of Churches and it 
has been operating in the Occupied Palestinian Territories (OPTs) since September 2002. During this period 
329 field workers from 14 different countries have served on this programme and 47 of them have come from 
the UK. QPSW, the corporate witness department of the Religious Society of Friends in Britain (Quakers) 
manages the EAPPI in the UK on behalf of members of Churches Together in Britain & Ireland. 


Early Day Motion 596 welcomes the EAPPI in arranging for human rights observers to work in the OPTs. 
The EDM encourages the UK Government to work with inter-governmental organisations to establish a 
human rights observation force there and to press for an end to the occupation. Over 150 MPs, representing 
all major political parties had signed this EDM by July 2006. 


This submission addresses points 6 and 7 in the Committee’s Terms of Reference. We use evidence 
gathered by British and other EAPPI human rights observers during the last three years to assist the 
Committee to assess the impact of the separation barrier, checkpoints and the settlements on the Palestinian 


° Council Regulation 1257/96: “The sole aim [of humanitarian aid] is to prevent or relieve human suffering, is accorded to 
victims without discrimination on the grounds of race, ethnic group, religion, sex, age, nationality or political affiliation and 
must not be guided by, or subject to political considerations.” 
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population. While the submission is rooted in the evidence of the UK EAPPI human rights’ observers, we 
understand that this would be illustrative of experience of the EAPPI programme internationally and of that 
of other programmes of observers more widely.?! 


CONCLUSIONS 


The Government in their response to the 2003-04 IDC Report, agreed with the Committee’s concerns that 
“Palestinians often suffer harassment at the hands of both the IDF and local settler communities, making 
checkpoints flashpoints for antagonism.” The testimonies given in our submission demonstrate that the 
harassment continues and that simply improving procedures at the checkpoints is not enough. 


We consider that there has been no improvement in the situation in the occupied territories since the 
completion of the 2003-04 report. The separation barrier and the checkpoints continue to have a devastating 
impact on the Palestinians’ freedom of movement and on their economy. 


It is apparent to EAPPI that the development of a viable economy will only be possible with an end to 
these restrictions. 


It is also apparent that land confiscation continues both to enable the construction of the barrier and the 
building of new Israeli settlements. 


We recommend: 


1. the establishment of a Human Rights Observation Force in the OPTs by inter-governmental 
organisations; 


2. the relaxation of the system of closure as a first step to Israeli withdrawal from the OPTs; and 


3. that the British Government bring greater pressure to bear on the Israeli Government, firstly to 
cease all land confiscation and settlement building in order to fulfil the Roadmap obligations and 
subsequently to dismantle the settlements and the barrier where it has been built on Palestinian 
land. 


A. THE SEPARATION BARRIER 


1.1 The barrier has had a tragic economic and human cost on Palestinians in the areas where the EAPPI has 
been operating. 


1.2 The EAPPI has maintained a presence in Jayyous since October 2002. Jayyous is located in the 
northern West Bank and is approximately 10 kilometres east of the Palestinian town of Qalqiliya. Since the 
completion of the barrier and the installation of two gates in July 2003, EAPPI human rights observers have 
been monitoring the operation of the Jayyous gates and have been accompanying farmers to their lands 
through these gates. 


1.3 The barrier now separates the village of Jayyous from about 70% of their agricultural land. The 900 
hectares of land trapped behind the barrier produce almost 90% of the agricultural income earned by the 
village. According to Jayyous mayor Fayez Salim the land that has been separated from the village contains 
15,000 olive trees, nearly 50,000 citrus trees, and 120 greenhouses. Six of the seven wells that supply water 
to the agricultural land lie behind the barrier. The mayor suggests that the majority of families in the village 
are directly affected by the construction of the barrier with an associated loss of income. 


1.4 The only access available to residents is by one or other of two barrier gates. These are controlled by 
Israeli armed guards and only opened at times determined by the Israeli authorities. The only residents able 
to pass through the gates are those who can prove that they own a parcel of land and, in addition, have been 
given a security clearance by Israel. Neither are easy to obtain and as a result many young people do not 
have access to their families’ land. 


1.5 Reports by the EAPPI human rights observers have repeatedly stressed the difficulties for farmers, 
first in obtaining permits to access their land and then in gaining access on a daily basis due to the 
unpredictability of the gate opening times. They describe farmers having to wait to access their land early 
in the morning or in the mid day sun or the gates simply not being opened at all. In 2005 the local 
municipality had a list of 156 Jayyous residents who have been unable to obtain permission from the Israeli 
authorities to pass through the gates in the fence. Some 10 or more families had no access to the land that 
they own between the fence and the Green Line because no one had a permit to pass the gates. This situation 
has deteriorated since the election of the Hamas government and the refusal of Israeli officials to 
communicate with the Palestinian Authority. 


1.6 In 2004, EAPPI human rights observers spoke to Mohammad Saleh, 40, who has been a farmer since 
he was 20 years old. He owns 85 dunums of land, 75 on the other side of the fence and 10 that he can currently 
access freely. (1 acre = 4 dunums.) The main market for his agricultural products had been in Qalqiliya, 


°1 E.G. Christian peace maker teams, International women’s peace service, International solidarity movement, Temporary 
international presence in Hebron, Operation Dove. 
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Nablus and Beita. Since the beginning of the second Intifada his life has become more difficult in several 
ways. Due to restrictions of movement within the West Bank, he sometimes cannot get his vegetables as 
planned to market. “If I go directly to Nablus, the cost for transporting a truck with my products is 200 
shekels (NIS). But with the detours the truck sometimes has to take because of the roadblocks and 
checkpoints, the cost can reach up to 500 NIS,” he explains. Before the barrier was built, Saleh could stay 
out in the field until 10:30 at night and then sleep in his shed to get up early the next morning and continue 
working. Nowadays, he often has to stop working at 2:30 in the afternoon in order to get to the gate on time 
for the scheduled opening. The farmers are prohibited from staying in their fields overnight in the so-called 
“seam zone.” “TI hate to go to the gate and don’t go to my fields as much anymore.” 


1.7 The problems faced by the farmers in Jayyous are repeated across the Tulkarem locality. EAPPI 
human rights observer Sharen Green described her observations one morning in July 2006: 


“We turn up at 6.30am when the soldiers are supposed to open the gate. There is no sign of them 
and eventually Jostein [a fellow observer] calls the International Committee of the Red Cross field 
worker. She phones the Israeli authorities and finally the soldiers turn up 40 minutes late. The next 
time we go there are three times as many farmers waiting and the soldiers are on time. But there 
isa disembodied voice coming from a white 4x4. Everyone has to produce not just his ID card and 
his permit to use the gate he must also bring proof that he owns the land—a detail they were warned 
about only the day before.” 


1.8 EAPPI human rights observer Ann Wright visited the village of Qaffin, 30 minutes north of 
Tulkarem, in spring 2006. The village had 1,000 hectares of agricultural land before 2002 when the barrier 
was built on the land meaning 600 hectares fell to the west of the barrier or was trapped in the buffer zone. 
6,500 olive trees were uprooted and 400 of the remaining hectares are built on, leaving only 200 hectares for 
growing food. 


““Nine thousand people cannot live on that,’ says Qaffin mayor Taisir Harasheh as he shows us 
round. Three of the four village olive oil presses are closed and they now buy olive oil instead of 
it being their main source of income. In an area that was the bread basket of the West Bank, 
villagers are becoming dependent on World Food Programme handouts. After four years, the 
mayor tells us, he now has no budget for schools, clinics, or street and sewage maintenance. He 
quotes the UNDP as saying the barrier is the sole cause of Qaffin’s man-made disaster. Their 
agricultural gate is particularly bad. Because of the to-ing and fro-ing about the route of the 
barrier, they have been left with only one gate 8 km from the village and it is controlled by the army 
not the civilian District Commanding Officer (DCO). This means ‘closed for security reasons’ is 
more common.” 


1.9 In early 2006 EAPPI human rights observer Margaret Gunnarsson reported on the experiences of 
Abu Feras, a farmer from the village of Falamaya near Jayyous: 


“At the age of 60 he retired from his work as a teacher to help his oldest son Feras. It was the year 
when the building of the wall was finished and the farmers were cut out from their farmlands. Abu 
and Umm Feras alone were given permission to pass the gate. Abu Feras then decided to move 
the greenhouse to this side of the wall, which meant great costs for transportation and soil. The 
new land was mostly just stone. Still, it’s hard to survive as a farmer because the prices of tomatoes 
are so low. When the price rose a couple of weeks ago the Israelis started to import 260 tons of 
tomatoes daily from Jordan. The consequence was that the profit for Palestinian farmers was none. 
They get five NIS for 15 kilos tomatoes! From this 5 NIS the transportation will take two NIS and 
the seller 0.5 NIS. That leaves only 2.5 NIS for Abu Feras, which does not even cover the cost of 
water that the tomatoes take.” 


1.10 The situation has deteriorated since the election of Hamas as Sharen Green reported from 
Tulkarem: 


“At the moment there is a huge problem. Because Hamas was elected, the Israeli DCO will not 
deal directly with his opposite number in the Palestinian Authority (PA). So as the permits lapse, 
the farmers must queue up at the DCO themselves to apply for renewals. Many who have had 
permits since the wall went up are being refused on security grounds. ... laccompanied a farmer 
to the DCO last month and he was assigned a number in the 40s—there were over 80 waiting. When 
we had finished our business only one person had been granted a permit and that was a pregnant 
woman who was given a pass for one day on humanitarian grounds.” 


B. CLOSURE AND CHECKPOINTS 


1.11 We affirm the findings of the Government in their response to the 2003-04 IDC Report that 
“..Palestinians often suffer harassment at the hands of both the IDF and local settler communities, making 
checkpoints flashpoints for antagonism.” We consider that this harassment is of an intensity and degree that 
amounts to inhuman and degrading treatment of the Palestinians in the OPTs. In several areas the control 
exercised by the Israeli army at checkpoints makes it difficult for citizens of the OPTs to go about their ordinary 
economic and social activity. 
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1.12 EAPPI human rights observer David Mowat based in Bethlehem was travelling between the villages 
of Al-Nu’man and Al-Khas in April 2006. At an unfinished section of the security barrier, he observed a 
large group of men most of whom had been working on a construction site in Har Homa, a classic hill top 
settlement built on Abu Ghneim detained, by the side of the barrier. He and his companions observed a 
border police man force eight of the labourers who had already been detained for two hours to sit in a 
drainage pipe recently installed under the road. It was only after David’s intervention that a senior officer 
allowed the men to come to the surface. Soon after the intervention, most of the 50 or so men had their IDs 
returned and were allowed to go home. 


1.13 EAPPI human rights observer Iain Connon described an incident of humiliation at a checkpoint in 
the West Bank when he was on an ordinary journey in October 2004: 


“After a wait of about an hour at a busy checkpoint a Palestinian man was accused of some 
undefined error in checkpoint protocol. He was given a minute to go back to the end of the queue 
and add another hour to his wait. He found it impossible to move back because of the crowd. He 
was put into the checkpoint detention area with no explanation or reason.” 


1.14 EAPPI human rights observer Joshua Lilande witnessed the procedures used by the Israeli army at 
Huwarra checkpoint, which regulates entry into Nablus, in September 2006: 


“Unlike other checkpoints I have experienced in the West Bank, the checking of people here is 
manual and it involves the removal of some clothes by the men. On this day, it was a female soldier 
carrying out the exercise. Despite the heavy presence of soldiers, only three were doing the 
screening. Two queues were in use, one for women and two for men of different ages—one below 
35 years and one above. They were all crowded into a three to four metre high corrugated iron 
shelter. With a temperature of around 40 degrees, the shelter must have been unbearable. The 
queue of women and children, including babies, had no shelter at all, meaning they had to queue 
under the sun with no way to cover their heads.” 


1.15 Ann Wright described long delays while observing a checkpoint five miles to the south of Tulkarem 
in spring 2006: 


“At 5 o’clock the guard changes. A jeep roars up and two Israeli soldiers, a man and a woman, 
pile out. Greetings are exchanged with their colleagues. The greetings last a good twenty minutes. 
Meanwhile the lines lengthen. Finally the new soldiers take up their position, not one on each side 
like before, but both together behind a concrete bunker. Drivers are made to get out, for searching. 
Each car now takes 15 minutes. An articulated lorry is turned back; it takes 10 minutes to turn 
round on the narrow road. More dust. The crowd of pedestrians grows. They also are checked 
more thoroughly. The girl soldier spends five minutes examining a buggy, gun pointed at the 
baby’s head. ... By the time we leave, the average time for a car to pass through has gone up to 
two hours.” 


1.16 In Sawahreh, a suburb of East Jerusalem, EAPPI human rights observer Anna Seifert described how 
long it takes a Palestinian teacher of German to travel in order to deliver three hours of teaching: 


“T notice a Palestinian man in the ‘waiting area,’ an open fenced-in space made of a low concrete 
wall. He is standing and reading a text book as if wishing to continue his normal life despite the 
imposed restrictions. I go and ask him how long he has been kept waiting. The answer is “40 
minutes ... perhaps they are punishing me because I asked how long it would take. They want you 
to be timid and subservient ... for security reasons you have no right to life.’ Qusay left his home 
in Bethlehem at 7 a.m. to go to work in Ramallah. He teaches German at the Goethe Institute. On 
a ‘bad’ day with long waits at the checkpoints, it takes six hours both ways for three hours of paid 
work which is still important in an area with high unemployment. ... I go to speak with the Border 
Police. ‘What do you want here?’ one of them asks. “To see and learn,’ is my reply. ‘O.K..,’ he says. 
Task if he can help Qusay who passes this checkpoint every day and does not want to be late for 
work. Five minutes later and Qusay is off to wait at another checkpoint before reaching Ramallah, 
but at least he is one step closer.” 


1.17 EAPPI human rights observer Hannah Rought-Brooks described the scene at Qalandiya checkpoint 
one morning in November 2004: 


“T went out with two of the women from MachsomWatch to monitor a few of the checkpoints 
that surround the Jerusalem area. Qalandiya is one of the biggest and is in between the Jerusalem 
municipality and Ramallah. On Sunday morning, there was an unusually large crowd of peole 
pressing to get through at 8am when we arrived there. We discovered that this crowd included 300 
school children who were trying to get through from Ramallah to go ona school trip to Haifa in 
the north. They had been there since 7am and by 8.30 only around half of the group had got 
through. Some of the boys gave up and were just walking back to Ramallah while the teachers 
were desperately trying to get the rest of them through to the buses on the other side. This was 
extremely difficult in the huge melee of people who have to go in single file through two separate 
turnstiles where they have every pocket of their bag checked and then through to the end where 
they finally have their IDs checked.” 
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C. THE IMPACT OF THE SETTLEMENTS AND SETTLER VIOLENCE 
Hebron 


1.18 We are concerned that reports of settler violence have gone uninvestigated by the Israeli authorities. 
Where the EAPPI has raised its concerns we have had no response. 


1.19 In Hebron the EAPPI accompanies Palestinian pupils of the Cordoba School from home to their 
school and back on a daily basis in order to protect them from the attacks or harassment of Israeli settlers 
from the nearby Beit Hadassah and Tel Rumeida settlements. The impact of settler violence here has been 
destructive on the life of Palestinians living near these settlement. In 1980 the Cordoba School had 300 
pupils, but by 2005 that number had dropped to 87. 


1.20 EAPPI human rights observer Jeanne Coker writing in the autumn of 2004 described an incident 
that occurred on a day when she accompanied the children home: 


“As we left school at the end of the morning, the stone throwing started—by teenage female settlers 
this time. We tried to protect the students and asked the Israeli soldiers to deal with the settlers 
but this was not very effective.” 


1.21 At the end of August 2005 EAPPI human rights observer Tess Woodcraft reported being attacked 
by an Israeli woman settler in her 50s and young boy settlers at the steps of the Cordoba School. The attack 
occurred in the presence of an Israeli soldier. 


1.22 At the same spot in early April 2006 EAPPI human rights observer Silvana Hogg was attacked and 
injured on the head by a teenage settler with a big stone. Her wound had to be sewed with seven stitches. 
Hogg also suffered from a head trauma after the attack. The Israeli soldiers who were nearby provided first 
aid to Hogg. 


1.23 Later that month, EAPPI human rights observers Karin Laier and Tore Heen Ottesen were attacked 
by a group of young settlers while coming down the school’s steps. The settlers screamed insults and threats 
of killing the EAPPI field workers while stoning them. Laier and Ottesen sustained bruises in the process. 


1.24 In June 2006 EAPPI human rights observer Duduzile Masango was also attacked in the vicinity of 
the Cordoba School by Israeli settlers throwing stones. A woman settler tried to wrap a towel around 
Duduzile’s face. Israeli soldiers were around but did not interfere. 


1.25 Human rights observers working in the Hebron area for other programmes such as the Christian 
Peacemaker Teams and Operation Dove have also been attacked and injured, sometimes seriously, by 
settlers. 


1.26 The EAPPI filed complaints with the Israeli authorities after each incident but no response has been 
received and no legal action has been taken. 


Yanoun 


1.27 The impact of Israeli settlement in Yanoun has been overwhelming. Yanoun is a Palestinian village 
with about 100 inhabitants, 15km south east of the city of Nablus. It is close to the outposts of the Jewish 
settlement of Itamar. Violence and harassment by extremist settlers have had a devastating impact on the 
accessibility of agricultural land.” The effect of this depletion of land has been compounded by restrictions 
on travel and of the availability of work within Israel. Together these factors have led to deterioration of 
the local economy and to poverty and destitution. The villagers left Yanoun in October 2002 after an 
escalation of violence to return only because of the protective presence of international and Israeli peace 
activists. Since June 2003, the EAPPI has maintained a presence in Yanoun. 


‘ 


1.28 The Israeli army forbids Palestinians from working their lands in areas it describes as “conflict 
vicinities”. It normally allows villages three to four days to harvest their olives in these areas under army 
protection. They cannot access this land at any other time. Yanoun is a village that has thousands of olive 
trees designated as being within a conflict vicinity. 


1.29 The village mayor, Rashid Murrar, tells of land that belongs to his family that he has not been able 
to access for almost four years now. This is land that contains around 1,200 olive trees. He cannot access 
the land throughout the year in order to cultivate the land and as a result there are only a few olives on many 
of the trees. Another example is Khader Abu Haniech who was allowed only four days of protection and was 
told that next year he would have only one day. Israeli and international peace activists come to help 
maximise the harvesting but Khader’s annual olive intake has dropped from 2,000 to 200 kilos. 


° For example, Thomas Mandal, Living with Settlers, Norwegian Church Aid, 2006, pp. 19-27 and Aviv Lavie, “The Sheriff”, 
Ha’aretz newspaper, 10/4/2003. 
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1.30 In October 2004, two EAPPI human rights observers witnessed an attack on one of the Yanoun 
villagers while picking olives with his family, despite the presence of Israeli soldiers. Erik Mohlin gave this 
report of the events of the day: 


“Two Israeli settlers emerge from the trees together with some Israeli soldiers. Totally 
unprovoked, one of the settlers starts beating one of the Palestinian farmers and he even fires some 
rounds with his automatic gun close to the feet of the farmer. At the same time, the other settler 
fires a few rounds in the air to keep people away. The screaming and crying of children and the 
elderly follows a second after the deafening shots from the settlers’ guns. The settlers force the 
farmer down to the ground and tie his hands behind his back. The soldiers do nothing to protect 
the farmer, seemingly only interested in keeping the crowd at bay. The soldiers declare that this 
olive grove is off limits to the Palestinian farmers, even though they are the rightful owners. The 
farmer is finally released at about 5:30 p.m. when some members of the Israeli peace organization 
Ta’ayyush arrive and intervene on his behalf.” 


1.31 The experience of EAPPI human rights observers is that, with one exception, the perpetrators of 
these types of attacks are not brought to justice. In the one case where a perpetrator was tried, he was 
acquitted because of lack of evidence. 


1.32 In September 2005, EAPPI human rights observer Judith Green, reported from Yanoun: 


“Last month soldiers of the IDF and armed settlers drove into fields to tell Yanoun shepherds that 
they could no longer use the lower slopes of the surrounding hills ‘or the villagers will be hurt’. 
This intimidation limits grazing and buying in fodder is very expensive. People are afraid to prune 
or plough under the fruit trees on which so much of their livelihood rests—fig, almond and 
especially olives. If the trees are not properly tended and the ground is not ploughed the crop is 
progressively reduced. This year, a farmer was forbidden by the settlers to pick any of his 
almond crop.” 


CONCLUSION 


Our experience in observing the impact of the separation barrier and of the occupation more widely 
convinces us that present policies are having a devastating effect on the every day life of Palestinians in the 
OPTs. The widespread violence experienced at the hands of settlers and degrading treatment of Palestinians 
at checkpoints amount to significant infringements of human rights. It is of particular concern that such 
infringements appear to take place within a culture of impunity. 


October 2006 


Memorandum submitted by BADIL Resource Center for Palestinian Residency and Refugee Rights 


BACKGROUND AND Focus 


The below evidence is submitted on behalf of the members of BADIL Resource Center, an independent 
Palestinian NGO based in Bethlehem, occupied West Bank. 


BADIL was established based on the recommendations of a series of public conferences held by 
Palestinian refugee and IDP community organizations in Israel, the West Bank and Gaza between 1991-96. 
BADIL is owned by a General Assembly composed of some 50 persons actively involved in Palestinian 
refugee community development and advocacy for Palestinian refugee rights in the occupied West Bank. 
Its work is directed by an elected Board. The organization works in the fields of refugee community capacity 
building, research and advocacy for rights-based protection and durable solutions for Palestinian refugees. 
It networks and cooperates with a variety of organizations of Palestinian refugee communities in exile in the 
wider Middle East, as well as in Europe and the Americas. 


BADIL has consultative status with UN ECOSOC, a partnership agreement with UNHCR, and 
cooperates with UNR WA on a regular basis. BADIL is a member of the International Council of Voluntary 
Agencies (ICVA), the Habitat International Coalition (HIC), and an affiliate of the Child Rights 
Information Network (CRIN) registered in the U.K. It is also a member of numerous Palestinian NGO 
Coalitions, among them the global Palestine Right-of-Return Coalition and the Occupied Palestinian and 
Syrian Golan Heights Advocacy Initiative (OPGAD) in the OPT. 


Based on the assumption that not many local Palestinian civil society organizations will submit evidence, 
we felt that we should convey to your Committee an assessment of the current situation in the OPT from a 
local perspective. 


Thus, while our evidence is guided by the findings of numerous recent studies and reports issued by local 
and international actors experts in the fields of emergency response, humanitarian and development 
assistance and human rights in the OPT, in particular the reports of the World Bank, UNCTAD (TD/B/53/ 
2, 19 July 2006), the UN Assistant Secretary for Humanitarian Affairs and Coordinator of Emergency Aid, 
Jan Egeland, and the UN Special Rapporteur on the Situation of Human Rights in the OPT, John Dugard 
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(A/HRC/2/5, 5 September 2006), we have tried to avoid repetition of facts and figures presented there. We 
have rather decided to present to the Committee a summary assessment of the impact of the recent events 
on development in the OPT based on the particular experience and perspective of a local Palestinian NGO. 


We enclose with our evidence a recent study prepared by BADIL and the Norwegian Refugee Council’s 
Internal Displacement Monitoring Centre (IDMC) on forced displacement of Palestinians caused by Israel’s 
Wall and its Associated Regime of movement restrictions in occupied East Jerusalem.”? We kindly ask the 
Committee to give attention to this report which includes information and recommendations relevant to 
your mission. 


CRISIS, POVERTY AND DEVELOPMENT IN THE OPT—A LOCAL PERSPECTIVE 


1. We are aware of the fact that the International Development Committee is particularly interested in 
learning more about: (1) the implications of the Hamas election victory; (2) its impact on poverty/the 
humanitarian situation; (3) how development can be best achieved in this context; and, (4) how effective has 
been the response of the UK to the new reality in the OPT. At the same time, we hold strongly that these 
particular questions should be examined in the broader political and historical context of events that have 
shaped the development of Palestinian society in the OPT. 


The build-up of the current political and economic crisis and poverty in the OPT 


2. The context of Palestinian society in the OPT has been determined mainly by the almost 40 year old 
occupation and colonization (settlement) by Israel; and, by a situation where the majority of the Palestinian 
people has remained in forced exile for almost 60 years (ie Palestinian refugees) and is denied both access 
to the OPT and return to their places of origin now located in Israel. It is a context in which some 70% of 
the Palestinian people worldwide, and close to 50% of the Palestinians in the OPT, are refugees and displaced 
persons. Military occupation and the expanding network of Jewish settlements in the OPT have also been 
the major obstacle to sustainable development of Palestinian society in the OPT since 1967. 


3. Agreements signed between Israel and PLO in the framework of the “Oslo peace process” in the 1990s 
failed to end occupation and colonization of the OPT—the number of Jewish settlers rather doubled in this 
period. The economic (Paris) agreements signed in this period increased dependency on Israel, while Israel— 
in 1994—began systematic restriction of movement of Palestinian persons and goods inside the OPT and 
between the OPT and Israel. 


4. In this period, some economic development in the OPT occurred—despite the extremely unfavorable 
conditions—mainly because international donors took on responsibility for development aid, thus relieving 
the occupying power from a task it had had little interest in performing. 


5. Donor aid, and the lack of transparency of negotiations, agreements and transactions conducted with 
the Palestinian Authority in this period, however, also nurtured clientalism and corruption among those 
close to economic and political power. This phenomenon, strongly criticized by the Palestinian public and 
the international community, triggered tighter financial control of and efforts for the introduction of good- 
governance standards among the Palestinian Authority, but the problem was never really resolved. 


6. Palestinian society has not witnessed development, but rather de-development on a massive scale since 
the collapse of the Oslo process and subsequent violence in 2000. Israel’s military operations in the OPT 
since 2000 have resulted in massive destruction of private and public infrastructure and resources, even 
tighter restriction of movement of Palestinian persons and goods, and have left almost 4,000 Palestinians— 
mainly civilians—dead, while thousands more have been injured or detained. In this context, Palestinian 
poverty sky-rocketed, and international development aid gave place to humanitarian and emergency aid and 
has maintained this format ever since. 


7. Throughout the “Oslo Process” of the 1990s, large sectors of the Palestinian public and civil society 
had criticized the international community and the Palestinian leadership for the lack of respect and 
enforcement of international law and standards during the bi-lateral negotiations with Israel. Public 
criticism turned into despair and alienation when the international community (United Nations, Quartet, 
EU, ao) failed to even enforce the standards of international humanitarian law in response to Israel’s 
disproportionate military force employed and war crimes committed in the OPT after September 2000. 


The 2006 Palestinian PLC Elections and International Sanctions 


8. By 2006, the international community had also failed to act upon the advisory opinion of the 
International Court of Justice (ICJ) on Israel’s Wall and its Associated Regime, and Palestinian society in 
the OPT had lost confidence in the political will of the international community to enforce basic standards 
of international law in the conflict with the Israeli occupation. Palestinians had also lost confidence in the 
Fatah-led Palestinian Authority to effectively protect them and cater for their needs. 


% Displaced by the Wall: Pilot Study on Forced Displacement caused by the construction of the West Bank Wall and its Associated 
Regime in the Occupied Palestinian Territories, September 2006. Not printed. 
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9. Palestinian society had, however, not yet lost confidence in its body politics and was committed to 
bring about some change by means of democratic elections, which—for the first time and with international 
support—were to include almost the whole spectrum of the political forces active in the OPT. It is important 
toremind here of the fact that in the months and weeks leading up to the 2006 PLC elections, Palestinians did 
not receive an indication from the international community that a vote for Hamas would not be respected or 
result in sanctions. 


10. In January 2006, Palestinian society in the OPT thus joined forces, succeeded to conduct exemplary 
fair and democratic elections under occupation and elected the list of Hamas which promised to work for 
reform and change. Hamas’ victory in these elections can best be explained as a result of two factors: a) the 
particular (and new) Palestinian election system in which each person cast a vote for a national party list 
and a local list of individual candidates—a system that enabled voters to hold their local leaders to 
account—and, b) the fact that the Palestinian public concluded that reform of the Palestinian political 
system in the OPT requires a change of leadership after more than 10 years of Fatah rule. 


11. The Hamas victory came as a surprise to all, including the victorious party itself which had hoped for 
nothing more than a strong opposition role in the P.A. parliament. The immediate impact of the Hamas 
victory was a vigorous Palestinian public debate about how to balance between Hamas’ social and political 
program derived from Islam and the needs and priorities of Palestinian society in the OPT which favors a 
separation between religion and government. This Palestinian public debate was cut off and silenced by the 
response of the international community. 


12. The decision by the majority of western states, donors to the P.A., to respond with economic and 
diplomatic sanctions hit Palestinian society by surprise and caused deep indignation. Unlike in the case of 
Israel whose decision to withhold (not for the first time) tax refunds as a punitive measure was no surprise, 
Palestinian society as a whole expected that western states, whose model of democracy they had endorsed, 
would respect and accept the outcome of their democratic elections. Palestinians felt—and still feel— 
strongly humiliated, because everybody realized that we had, irrespective of previous disappointments, 
naively and wrongly considered the international community as an ally our the quest for self-determination. 


13. Palestinian society in the OPT did not plunge into yet deeper poverty as a result of the Hamas election 
victory, but rather as a result of the sanctions subsequently imposed by western states, including the EU and 
the U.K. As it appears today, these sanctions were the result of political pressure exerted by the United States 
and Israel, and no serious effort was made in advance to study their likely consequences for the social and 
economic fabric of Palestinian society in the OPT. 


14. Thus, and in summary, the international community has failed Palestinians in the OPT not only by 
not upholding its own standards of international law and democratic process; it has also plunged Palestinian 
society into an unprecedented political, economic and humanitarian crisis and poverty, which now threaten 
our society’s very foundations. Western states, including the European Union and the U.K., have thus 
accomplished what 40 years of Israeli occupation have failed to achieve. 


The International Response to the Crisis and Perspectives of Development 


15. In light of the existential crisis caused by the international sanctions regime, the Quartet’s temporary 
international mechanism for Palestinian basic needs (TIM) is an utterly in-effective and even 
counterproductive response: financial support provided via TIM is far too late and too little; it has raised 
false hopes for salaries among Palestinians who have thus delayed and lost opportunities for effective 
coping; the mechanism destroys the remnants of transparency and due process found in the P.A. political 
and economic system; it does not address the needs of the economically vital Palestinian private sector; and, 
it further undermines the institutions of the Palestinian “state-in-the-making” built with the help of 
international development aid in the past. 


16. We would like to alert the Committee to the fact that development is not possible in the current 
context which is characterized by: 


(a) the rapid disintegration of the P.A. and the Palestinian political and economic system in the OPT; 


(b) economic and social strangulation of Palestinian society in the Gaza Strip which—despite all 
unfounded international optimism in the past—has remained occupied territory with its population de facto 
imprisoned; 


(c) the de facto demise of the proposed two-state solution by Israel whose measures on the ground rapidly 
destroy the land-, resource-, and demographic basis of a Palestinian state in the OPT. In particular, we 
would like to draw the Committee’s attention to the fact that the Israeli government has abandoned its plans 
for unilateral withdrawal (“convergence”) from parts of the West Bank so that no further withdrawals can 
be expected. Moreover, the Israeli/Jewish settler movement has launched a renewed and concerted effort at 
settlement expansion in the OPT (See, for example, the recent report of Peace Now on the expansion of so- 
called illegal outposts during Israel’s war in Lebanon). This, while at the same time Israel continues 
construction of its Wall in the occupied West Bank. The result is an absurd scenario where Israel both 
annexes de facto Palestinian land to the West of the Wall and displaces Palestinians living there, while Jewish 
settlement to the East of Wall continues to grown and expand; 
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(d) the rapid decline of support among the Palestinian public and civil society for a two-state solution 
which is no longer perceived as feasible. A recent JMCC public opinion poll, for example, showed that 46% 
of the Palestinians in the OPT currently support a two-state solution, while 30% favor a one-state solution 
for Palestinians and Jewish Israelis in historical Palestine. (7% favour a large Palestinian state in all of 
historical Palestine, while 3% support an Islamic state in Palestine; see: JMCC Poll no. 60, September 2006.) 


How can development be achieved? 


17. In the specific context of the OPT political and military factors cause on-going de-development while 
no substantive political process is in place for conflict resolution. In this context, development assistance 
cannot support political solutions to the conflict, because a serious effort for political solutions must yet be 
put in place. 


18. A serious international effort at conflict resolution must tackle the root causes of this protracted 
conflict (occupation and the question of the refugees) and address the illegal situation created by Israel in 
the OPT in the course of its 40-years’ long occupation as analyzed in the 2004 ICJ advisory opinion. It must 
be be based squarely on relevant international law, including IHL and IHRL, and include effective 
mechanisms of enforcement and third party arbitration. 


19. Development assistance could support such serious effort at conflict resolution, if programs were 
carefully designed to meet the standards of a rights-based approach and would encourage Israel’s 
compliance with its obligations under international law and UN resolutions. Such development assistance 
would avoid by all means assistance measures and programs which facilitate maintenance of the existing 
illegal situation by Israel, and it would contribute to strengthening procedures and institutions of Palestinian 
economic independence and self-determination. 


20. We would like to alert the Committee to the fact that current diplomatic efforts, whether launched 
by the Quartet, the International Crisis Group,or other well-meaning actors, do not meet the requirements 
of a serious effort at conflict resolution. In fact, 60 years of experience with international efforts at conflict 
resolution have taught Palestinians that the international community lacks the political will for such 
intervention. 


21. While the Palestinian people as a whole, and Palestinian society in the OPT, will thus have no choice 
but to build on our resilience and to prevail, the Committee should be aware of the fact that the price for 
the lack of effective intervention today will be costly in the future, in terms of innocent human lives, regional 
stability, the relationship between western states and people and states in the region, and in terms of the 
standing of international law and order as a whole. The price will also be high in terms of future international 
investment in emergency and humanitarian aid for poverty alleviation, Wall/“barrier” mitigation, crisis 
management and amelioration, all of which may treat some symptoms but not the root causes of this 
protracted conflict. 


October 2006 


Memorandum submitted by Britain Israel Communications and Research Centre (BICOM) 


BICOM (Britain Israel Communications and Research Centre) is an independent organisation devoted 
to creating a better understanding of Israel in the UK. 


We are a professional group portraying the plethora of political, cultural, scientific and technological 
voices emanating from the State of Israel. Israel is a diverse country with many faces and opinions. Likewise, 
BICOM works with opinion formers to promote the different sections of Israeli life and society, not just that 
of the Israeli government. 


We have successfully built relationships with British journalists, broadcasters, think tanks, academics and 
opinion formers in a very short amount of time and we look forward to maintaining and strengthening those 
relationships in the future. 


SYNOPSIS 


The key points that shall be addressed in the following text are: 


— Responsibility for the current economic situation in the Palestinian Territories lies directly with 
Hamas. 


— Itis the Palestinian Authority’s abuse of aid, as apposed to a lack of aid from the international 
community that is causing the current humanitarian situation in the Palestinian Territories. 


— Hamas are a terrorist organisation committed to the destruction of the state of Israel, are not a 
partner for peace and cannot be trusted. 


— The solution to the current humanitarian situation rests in the hands of the elected Hamas 
administration through its acknowledgement of the State of Israel. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


— The UK government is urged to press the Hamas administration to acknowledge the State of Israel 
and the peace process. 


— The UK government is encouraged to make it clear that the present humanitarian situation in the 
Palestinian territories is a direct result of Hamas’ current policy of refusing to acknowledge the 
state of Israel. 


— The UK government is urged to push for a return to peace talks, through the implementation of 
the Roadmap. 


— The UK government is encouraged to work with the international community, continuing to 
provide humanitarian assistance through the Quartets Temporary International Mechanism 
(TIM), thus ensuring that aid packages go directly to those who require them. 


The implications of the Hamas electoral victory on the Palestinian Territories 


1. The victory of Hamas, standing in its first political election has had serious, far-reaching consequences 
on the social and economic development of the Palestinian territories. Hamas is a proscribed Islamist terror 
organisation, classified as such by the British government and continually refuses to acknowledge the 
existence of the State of Israel. As a result, the Quartet, incorporating the United Nations, United States, 
European Union and Russian Federation have all halted financial aid to the Palestinian Authority. In 
accordance with this policy, and with the agreement of the Quartet, the Israeli government has halted the 
collection of VAT revenues previously collected on behalf of the Palestinian Authority. The conditions upon 
which the lifting of the current freeze on aid rest have been clearly voiced by the overwhelming majority of 
the international community, namely the acceptance of the State of Israel and a desire to work towards a 
return to the peace process, in the form of the Roadmap. Hamas’ continual refusal to act on the demand 
made of it by the international community is further proof of its utter disregard for the needs of its people 
and the prospect of peace in the region. In short, it is yet another concrete confirmation of the terror 
organisation classification. 


2. In May 2006, Israel offered to transfer NIS 50 million via international aid organisations to alleviate 
what the PA said was a shortage of medicines. However, the PA insisted that this money be made available 
directly to it in cash and Israel refused, arguing that such monies might be diverted to finance terrorism. No 
money was transferred.** This event clearly exposes the true priorities of the Hamas government. Despite 
the woeful condition the population they are responsible for find itself, Hamas is still willing to reject offers 
of direct aid. A government dedicated to fulfilling the needs of its civilians would surely accept much-needed 
medical supplies. Instead, they rejected the offer of their own request, demanding currency. Bearing in mind 
the track record of corruption within the Palestinian Authority (totalling over $700 million in squandered 
aid through corruption according to an internal PA enquiry»), as well as Hamas’ record on channelling aid 
money into terrorism, their demand for money over medicine is clearly another attempt to fund their terror 
activities, at the expense of their suffering population, the citizens they pledged to serve in 25 January 
Palestinian elections. 


3. The United States 2006 aid package earmarked for Palestine totals $234 million. The EU through the 
common EU budget and from member states, contributes the single largest sum of aid, a package totalling 
$612 million. These donations, as well as Israel’s VAT revenues on behalf of the Palestinians and the 
contributions of others contribute to a total around $1 billion per annum. This equates to a per capita 
subvention of approximately $300 per person per year. This is by far the largest aid sum awarded to any 
country. (By comparison, the poorest countries of Africa receive a maximum subvention of $25 per capita 
per annum.) Furthermore, the Palestinians benefit from an additional $340 million annual donation from 
the UNRWA (United Nations Relief and Works Agency) established in 1952 in order to aid Palestinian 
refugees. The total aid package available to the Palestinian Authority rivals that of the EU to Ireland, an 
initiative credited with catalysing one of the largest economic recoveries of the modern era. In order to gain 
access to this aid money, Hamas simply has to recognise the State of Israel and demonstrate a desire for 
peace. The very nature of their ideology, one of armed struggle against Israel through terrorist activities 
means that this much-needed aid 1s unlikely to be released to an increasingly needy Palestinian population 
in the near future. 


4. Israel has demonstrated in the past that it has no intention of cancelling money transfers, as 
demonstrated in 2002, during the height of the second intifada. Deeming the PA to be in violation of the 
Oslo Agreements, Israel suspended financial transfers. However, the money was placed in escrow and 
eventually back-paid in full after negotiations between Condoleezza Rice, Prime Minister Abbas and then 
finance minister Salaam Fayad. Israel has assured that through the conduit of Mahmoud Abbas, such 
arrangements would repeated in the future, yet have categorically stated that no such agreement would be 
made with the Hamas administration. 


* David Horovitz, Ham as Demands Tax Money [Jerusalem Post: 08/06/06]. 
9 AiJazeeranet 05/02/06 http://english.aliazeera.net/N R/exeres/A8B960F9-3FD5-406A -94E4-B597613565D20.htrn 
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CONCLUSION 


It is clear to see that the largest barriers to Palestinian development remain their own government. Hamas’ 
corruption, terrorist ideology and refusal to accept international demands to recognise Israel have cost the 
Palestinian population dear. The continual offers of aid for acknowledgement have fallen on deaf ears, 
culminating in a break down of society within the Territories, increased poverty and the beginnings of a 
serious humanitarian situation. The Hamas government has demonstrated that it is not a partner for peace, 
and therefore continues to isolate its own population from much needed aid. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


— The UK government is urged to press the Hamas administration to acknowledge the State of Israel 
and the peace process. 


— The UK government is encouraged to make it clear that the present humanitarian situation in the 
Palestinian territories is a direct result of Hamas’ current policy of refusing to acknowledge the 
state of Israel. 

— The UK government is urged to push for a return to peace talks, through the implementation of 
the Roadmap. 

— The UK government is encouraged to work with the international community, continuing to 
provide humanitarian assistance through the Quartet’s Temporary International Mechanism 
(TIM), thus ensuring that aid packages go directly to those who require them. 


October 2006 


Memorandum submitted by the Camden Abu Dis Friendship Association (CADFA) 


DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE AND THE OCCUPIED PALESTINIAN TERRITORIES 


1. Camden Abu Dis Friendship Association would like to submit evidence for the current inquiry about 
development assistance and the Occupied Palestinian Territories. This submission answers questions 1, 5, 
6 and 7 asked by the committee. 


2. CADFA is a small charitable body based in Camden, London, with strong links to Abu Dis, East 
Jerusalem, Palestine. Our objects are written out in full on our website www.camdenabudis.org. This letter 
has been prepared with the assistance of our co-ordinator in Abu Dis, Palestine. 


3. Abu Dis is a small town in the East Jerusalem suburb which is strongly affected by the impact of the 
Separation Wall (separation barrier). The main part of this submission will address this issue, demonstrating 
the effects of the Wall and the local settlement. 


4. The suspension of aid to the Palestinian Authority has also had a strong impact on the people of Abu 
Dis, aggravating the economic problems caused by the Wall. The first part of the submission will address 
this issue and that of the Israeli withholding of tax to the Palestinian Authority. 


5. Included with this submission are the following reports sent from Abu Dis and currently also on our 
website: 


— Reports of the death of Shehadeh Mohsen and about the difficult situation of other patients from 
Abu Dis. 


— Letter about the situation of Abdul Wahab Sabbah from Abu Dis. 
— Excerpts from reports sent from Abu Dis for July, August and September 2006. 


6. The suspension of aid to the Palestinian Authority has had a severe effect on the area of Abu Dis as 
on the rest of Palestine. People in Abu Dis draw our attention to both economic and social effects. 


7. People working for the PA have not been paid for the past seven months, and this has caused great 
problems for themselves and their families, and also for the economy of Abu Dis, where shops and 
businesses have suffered a dramatic drop in income. 


8. Trades unions in the area had estimated that unemployment following the Wall had gone up to 65% 
by 2004, but there are many examples of businesses closing in the past few months, so this must now be an 
underestimate. 


9. The Palestinian health insurance is important not only to PA employees but also to the unemployed, 
families of prisoners and others. Thus the suspension of aid has had the effect of stopping this medical help 
to these groups of people as the insurance has not had the money to pay out since the aid was suspended. 


10. After six months without pay, the PA employees began a strike on 1 September. This has created a 
complete freeze on the official life in Palestine. 


% Not printed. Copies placed in Library. 
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11. The children in the government schools are missing weeks of education. Already the local universities 
are worried about a decreasing standard of applicants as children have lost schooling through closures 
during the intifadas. Now parents of children in government schools are very worried about the fact that 
their children have had no schooling since the beginning of September, missing so far a whole month with 
no indication of a solution to the crisis. 


12. Poor people in the East Jerusalem used to get some support from the Ministry of Social Affairs. This 
has completely stopped its projects. 


13. Anumber of NGOs working in the area were supported by the EU, and they have stopped their work 
as the funding has stopped. The Social Work Society which works for the rehabilitation of drug users is now 
closing. The Takaful Society has stopped its work and is considering closing completely. 


14. The Al-Quds University had an agreement with the EU to build and establish a theatre. This project 
has been stopped mid-way. The Medical School at the Al-Quds University was similarly due to expand but 
this has also been stopped. 


15. The Israeli withholding of taxes from the Palestinian Authority. People in Abu Dis pointed out that 
this withholding of taxes exacerbates the economic and social problems caused by the withholding of aid 
by the West, and also that there had been a pattern of Israel withholding taxes for the previous four years. 
For example, water bills, electricity bills and damages of various sorts that Israeli companies and individuals 
claimed were taken from the money paid to the Palestinian Authority. Some of these are disputed. In Abu 
Dis, the PA has tried to recover the money debts for water from Abu Dis—going back several years—by 
recently sending a bill to the Water Society in Abu Dis for more than 8,000,000 shekels (about a million 
pounds), although there is little chance of this being paid in the present economic climate. 


16. The effects of the Separation Wall have been very severe in Abu Dis. This Wall runs through Abu Dis 
on the west and work is beginning on a branch of the Wall which will come round the east of Abu Dis. On 
the east, the Wall cuts Abu Dis away from East Jerusalem. 


17. East Jerusalem used to be the main place of employment for the suburban towns of East Jerusalem 
including Abu Dis. Abu Dis workers worked in construction, in schools, hospitals, hotels, the holy places 
and in the markets. East Jerusalem was also the main market for agricultural produce. As a result of the 
Wall, unemployment rose in Abu Dis to about 65%, farmers lost their market and many commercial 
institutions shut, for example an important transportation firm. 


18. The price of buildings and land in Abu Dis went down as this is no longer part of Abu Dis and there 
is no demand for building. People with Jerusalem identity cards have moved to Jerusalem, away from 
Abu Dis. 


19. The health situation for Abu Dis is very serious. People cannot get to their three main hospitals, Al 
Muqassed, Augusta Victoria and Al Hilal, all of which are on the west of the Wall. Before the Wall, about 
a hundred people from Abu Dis went to these hospitals every day and this included one to three deliveries 
of new babies. In Abu Dis, people rely on three small health clinics, two of them private, which have basic 
equipment and cannot offer emergency or out-of-hours services. 


20. Many patients have been prevented from getting through checkpoints on the Wall to go to hospital 
even if their situation is very serious. We are attaching the story of the death of Shehadeh Mohsen, a patient 
from Abu Dis trying to reach the Al-Muqassed hospital, who was prevented at the checkpoint from going 
to hospital. We are also attaching stories sent by a doctor in Abu Dis about other patients who were not 
allowed to go to hospital. 


21. Before the Wall, nearly 2,000 students from the area of Abu Dis and around used to go to Jerusalem 
schools and about 1,030 teachers used to work in schools in Jerusalem. These children’s education and the 
teachers’ employment has been disrupted by the Wall, and some schools in Jerusalem have been forced to 
close as a result. 


22. Jerusalem is an important religious place for people in Abu Dis, and both Christians (a minority in 
adjacent Bethany) and Muslims want very much to be able to worship in the holy places in Jerusalem. With 
the Wall, people have lost their opportunity to do this. 


23. There are about 800 families in the area where husband and wife are separated by the pass system that 
Israel has imposed. More detail on one of these cases is given in the attached story of Abdul Wahab Sabbah. 


24. Abu Dis has lost its main leisure places with the loss of access to the city centre. The main theatre, 
three cinemas, arts and music centres are all cut away from Abu Dis and people cannot get to them. 


25. The biggest settlement in the West Bank, Maale Adumim, has been built on land belonging to Abu 
Dis and adjacent Bethany. The Israeli El project is to connect Jerusalem and the settlements of Maale 
Adumim, without considering the needs of the people who live in between. 


26. This settlement is expanding. Israel plans to build 690 new units. Of the 480,000 settlers in the West 
Bank, 50% now live in and around Jerusalem. 


27. In order to cut this from the Palestinian areas and link it to Jerusalem, the eastern side of the Wall is 
now being marked out, and 4,600 donums of land belonging to East Jerusalem (to the adjacent townships 
of Bethany, Abu Dis, Sawahreh, Sheikh Sa’ad) have been taken by Israel to build this extension to the Wall. 
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28. A waste site for Jerusalem municipality has been built on Abu Dis land, between Maale Adumim 
and Beitar. 


29. Israel has brought Bedouins from the east side of the West Bank and put them on to Abu Dis land, 
thus increasing the population while taking away a large amount of land. 


30. The settlement has exacerbated the problem with water in the area. Maale Adumim has been built 
lower than Abu Dis and has taken most of the local water. This has left Abu Dis and Bethany with a small 
well without sufficient pressure to give to the residents in the area, and a temporary solution as the water in 
this well is not renewed. 


31. Abu Dis people now feel imprisoned by the Wall that is built in the west. They cannot move west to 
East Jerusalem. The road south to Bethlehem is blocked by the Container checkpoint where people are made 
to switch cars, and it is not possible to bring commercial things through without a permit. The road to the 
east is now the only way to get north too. This will be cut off and probably replaced by a tunnel, as the Wall 
is built to encircle them on the north and the east as well. 


32. The human rights issues related to the Occupation continue, and there are examples of the problems 
experiences by Abu Dis residents in the July, August and September reports attached (Copies placed in 
Library). 


October 2006 


Memorandum submitted by the CARE International UK 


AN UNNECESSARY HUMANITARIAN CRISIS 


1. The situation in Palestine faces international NGOs such as CARE with a stark dilemma. The 
humanitarian situation is severe and one part of our mandate urges us to respond with appropriate life- 
saving measures to the extent of our abilities. Yet we also know that this humanitarian situation has been 
caused entirely by a breakdown in relationships between democratically elected governments, whose 
collective intransigence has led to hundreds of thousands of people facing destitution. The governments of 
Israel, Palestine, the US and the UK all share in the responsibility for this. 


2. Following the victory of Hamas in the elections of January 2006, the Israeli government withheld VAT 
revenues from the Palestinian Authority, in violation of the Paris Protocol ratified in 1995 following the Oslo 
accords. Several international donors, including the US & EU, withheld their aid funds to the Authority, 
and imposed restrictions on the use of funds channelled through NGOs. 


3. The freezing of funding to government institutions has precipitated a collapse of the Palestinian 
economy by depriving Ministries of operating funds for delivering their services, and 150,000 government 
workers of their salaries. Because the PA employs 40% of the workforce, the basis of family livelihoods, local 
commerce and economic activity has disappeared. Institutions as diverse as the World Bank, the UN, the 
BBC and a number of human rights organisations have all reported on the deteriorating conditions of the 
Palestinian population. Income is predicted to drop by 40% and fully two thirds of the population will be 
below the poverty line by the end of the year. 


4. From CARE’s experience of working alongside them, Palestinian institutions are indeed flawed. Many 
display deficiencies in capacity, effectiveness and integrity. However our belief is that the way to solve this 
is by a combination of strengthening both the institutions themselves and the capacity of civil society to hold 
them to account. It is impossible to achieve this against a climate where international pressure is attempting 
to beat the government into submission and is driving the Palestinian people into destitution. 


5. For this reason CARE has adopted a twin-track policy for its work in Gaza and the West Bank. On 
the one hand it is conducting a humanitarian relief programme that seeks to maintain essential services in 
the areas of health, water and food security. It does so reluctantly in the full knowledge that NGO action 
cannot and should not be a substitute for the duties and functions of government. On the other hand, CARE 
is advocating for a full and speedy return to normality so that Palestinian institutions can assume their 
responsibilities and Palestinian people can exercise their citizenship, albeit in the truncated and restricted 
way imposed by the Israeli occupation. 
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6. The cases that CARE has chosen to include in its evidence to the Committee are examples from 
individuals whose stories are typical of the hundreds we encounter in our work every day. 


A FURTHER TURN OF THE SCREW 


7. The conflict between Israel and Palestine is not a recent phenomenon and many of the problems being 
faced by people today are also not new. Movement restrictions, arbitrary closures and punitive demolitions 
are part and parcel of the apparatus of occupation that has steadily eroded the quality of life of people over 
decades in Gaza and the West Bank. 


8. Notwithstanding this, the current situation is the most severe that CARE has encountered in 45 years 
of working in the region. Wealthier members of extended families have always supported their more 
vulnerable family members, but with government salaries unpaid, this informal redistribution of resources 
is not longer a sufficient coping mechanism. Many families have reduced what they eat, and how often they 
eat. Meat is not the only luxury. A woman, whose husband is a policeman with the Palestinian Authority 
who has not received his salary since January 2006, recounts: “In my home, I am buying vegetables for my 
children only once a week. When I bought bananas, my six-year-old daughter Raheel, asked for some more. 
I said to her Iam sorry I have no money and I cannot keep buying.” 


9. Other coping mechanisms include cutting down on non-essential household expenditure, turning to 
subsistence agriculture and bartering goods, and ultimately, seeking material support from local charities 
and NGOs. The most desperate have begun selling their assets. Some people have sold all they have, and 
increasing numbers are going into debt. Shopkeepers are beginning to refuse credit and local businesses 
are closing. 


10. The situation is dividing families. Because of movement restrictions, and now the punitive cost of 
travel, workers are no longer able to commute and are having to leave their families to live near their 
workplace. Some stories are more tragic. One man tells of his three children whom he can no longer see. His 
wife had said to him: “You want me to stay here in poverty and hunger? In Israel I can find a job,” and 
she took the children and left. “Now we are divorced because of the security fence and the hard economic 
conditions.” 


PUBLIC SERVICES GRIND TO A HALT 


11. Public services are close to paralysed by the funding shortages, and now by the general strike of public 
sector workers. Minimal or zero levels of service and infrastructure maintenance are evident in sectors such 
as water supply, sanitation, transport, health care, education, policing and judicial services. 


12. Provisions in the EU’s Temporary International Mechanism, (TIM) are only a partial respite, 
because to function as a whole the systems needs all its parts to be working—fuel and salaries and 
disposables and maintenance and supplies must all be in place. Filling one gap simply makes another the 
critical limiting factor. 


13. Because people can no longer afford to pay their electricity and water bills (payment rates have 
declined from an estimated 90% to around 25%), the utilities’ revenues are decreasing even further. Local 
authorities have no revenues with which to maintain the most basic of services. Household refuse collection 
is irregular and, particularly in Gaza, we see the conditions for a public health crisis. Cases of childhood 
diarrhoea are up by over 50%, possibly due to deteriorating water quality. Mothers have stopped 
vaccinating their children regularly, because they do not have the money for transport to the health facility 
or the facility is not open. 


14. Human tragedies lie behind the generalisations and statistics cannot tell the whole story. In the 
Women’s Centre they are telling the story of an 18 year old woman from Seila village, who went to the 
Government Hospital in Jenin for delivery. The hospital was on strike because health workers were not 
receiving their salaries. While the husband was trying to come up with the money to take his wife to a private 
hospital, the woman died. 


UNDEVELOPMENT 


15. We are witnessing the dismantling of a society which, for all the difficulties it faced, functioned at 
many levels. Social tensions were contained by a mixture of tradition, a sense of solidarity under adversity, 
anda vestige of hope. Removing the basic means of material survival from most families has taken the social 
structure to the edge of breaking point. Families are too focussed on caring for the needs of their nearest 
and dearest to have the resources for collective action. 


16. Asa result, Palestinians are resorting to informal ways of meeting their needs—exercising any means 
available to meet their needs. Respect for the rule of law, already weak, has declined further. Distinctions 
between legal and illegal actions dissolve in the pursuit of food and livelihoods. There is an increase in theft 
and assault. In some areas we are told that women and girls especially no longer feel safe. These are 
phenomena that were relatively rare in the past. 
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17. There are many among the Palestinian population who suspect this is all a conspiracy by “the West” 
to ensure that Palestine never becomes a viable entity. Ahmad said: “We are being punished because people 
voted in a democratic way. I had attended training workshops on democracy, but now I do not believe what 
the world is telling us.” 


18. However, this assault on their human dignity is not turning ordinary Palestinians into a submissive, 
dependent population. Rather, frustration is fueling radicalism and rebellion. In the words of the head of 
one local village council: “I carry moderate political views, but the people are asking me what has your 
moderation brought us? Now the people’s role models are making me feel worried.” 


19. The situation with youth is particularly of concern. A school principal, who became a teacher 31 years 
ago because it was prestigious and would guarantee his family a decent living, is now on strike, and says: “T 
am ashamed to look my pupils in the eye when I see them wandering in the streets. I am afraid because my 
pupils are subject to extremism.” 


A Way FORWARD 


20. As a result of the current situation CARE’s longer-term development work in the West Bank and 
Gaza has all but ground to halt. For the immediate future CARE has no option but to focus on its work to 
mitigate the humanitarian impacts of the sanctions. Because of movement restrictions and other 
obstructions, our efficiency is reduced and our costs increased. (ECHO has estimated that it loses 20% of its 
budget to the disruption caused by movement restrictions). 


21. Added to this, the restrictions placed by some donors on whom we can work with means that it has 
become more difficult to work through some of the most effective channels, including some local NGOs as 
well as PA institutions that are deemed to be under Hamas influence. Ordinarily we rely heavily on 
information from counterpart ministries and local authorities for effective monitoring and targeting of our 
interventions. 


22. However imperfect the status quo ante, CARE believes there is no way ahead without a return to 
normalised relations with the Palestinian Authority. This is the bedrock on which can be built effective 
governance and service delivery. NGOs are neither equipped, nor have the mandate, to substitute for a 
variable and effective state. 


23. The TIM is a stop-gap measure and so far has been used, with some effect, to prevent a total collapse 
of services and social welfare in Gaza and West Bank. The situation has deteriorated so far now that it will 
be impossible for a return to normality overnight. We are concerned that with time the “Temporary” will 
become the status quo, and some of the changes may prove hard to reverse. For example, the payment of 
benefits to low-paid workers under Window 3 is now made through the President’s office, reversing the fiscal 
reforms that were under way before the current crisis. 


24. We urge that in the coming months, the TIM be administered in a way that moves progressively 
towards normalisation, by increasing the range of sectors it can be applied to and the governmental channels 
that are used. This way the period of transition will be minimised, and can take advantage of any advances 
made in the establishment of a government of national unity. 


25. However, the solution does not lie in improving the flow of international aid. CARE urges the UK 
government to do all in its power to accelerate a speedy return to normality. We appreciate that much 
diplomacy must go on behind the scenes and away from the public eye. However, we urge the UK 
Government take a bolder public stand. The UK currently characterises itself as a passive player that is 
abiding by the position of the Quartet. Yet within the Quartet, the UK is influential both as a member of 
the EU and through its relationship with the USA. 


26. At the time of writing, US Secretary of State Rice was attempting to revitalise the Agreement on 
Movement and Access (AMA) negotiated in 2005 but never implemented. We urge the UK Government to 
add its weight to any process which will end the increasing stranglehold on the Palestinian economy imposed 
by the increasing number of permanent road blocks and arbitrary flying checkpoints. 


27. Furthermore, we urge the UK Government to do all in its power to encourage all parties to abide by 
their obligations under the Paris Protocol, leading to a release of the VAT revenues currently withheld by 
the Israeli Government. This would have a much more significant impact on the humanitarian situation in 
the West Bank and Gaza than the resumption of international aid. 


28. Increased humanitarian spending in West Bank and Gaza will ease the immediate suffering, as well 
as, temporarily, some consciences. CARE is a reluctant partner in this process. The underlying issues that 
determine the well-being of Palestinians are the nature of the Israeli occupation and the effectiveness of the 
Palestinian government. The current context should not allow us to be distracted from these central 
challenges. 


October 2006 
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Memorandum submitted by Maureen Jack, Christian Peacemaker Teams (CPT) 


ENQUIRY: DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE AND THE OCCUPIED PALESTINIAN TERRITORIES 


1. Iam a member of Christian Peacemaker Teams (CPT) and write on their behalf in response to your 
enquiry. CPT has had a continuous presence in the city of Hebron since 1995 and (together with an Italian 
group Operation Dove) in the village of At-Tuwani (in the hills south of Yatta) since 2004. Our teams live 
in local communities. The majority of our work is violence-reduction accompaniment work, being with 
people in situations where there is likely to be trouble. In addition, we document and write reports on the 
situation and also give tours to interested individuals and groups. We would make the following comments. 


2. LACK OF FUNDING TO THE PA 


2.1 Effect on education 


In both Hebron and At-Tuwani PA employees such as teachers have not been paid since January 2006. 
In both places children are missing school because the teachers have gone on strike because of their lack 
of pay. 


2.2 Effect on healthcare 


We have had direct testimony from people affected by medical shortages in PA hospitals and clinics 
because of lack of funds and resources. There is a lack of appropriate medication in hospitals and clinics. 
Someone to whom a colleague spoke has incurred significant expense because the PA hospital did not have 
the resources to perform essential surgery and so the surgery was performed in a private hospital. A young 
child from At-Tuwani has been unable to have ear surgery because the staff at the hospital in Hebron are 
now on strike because they have not been paid. 


3. EFFECTS OF FINANCIAL OBSTACLES 


In At-Tuwani in the spring there was a shortage of gas and diesel. Well-wishers from overseas had wished 
to make a donation to a women’s cooperative in the area but obstacles were placed in the way of transferring 
this money to the bank in Hebron. 


4. IMPACT OF THE SEPARATION BARRIER AND OTHER CONTROLS 


4.1 Hebron 


The separation barrier does not come into Hebron. Despite this, however, there is a real walling-off of 
the Old City (H2 as it is known). There are checkpoints, permanently locked gates, and gates that the Israeli 
military can lock at will; all this has had a devastating effect on the economy of that part of Hebron and has 
led to the closure of many businesses and significant depopulation. Restrictions on movement cause 
significant difficulties for children (and teachers) in making their way to and from school, particularly on 
Jewish holy days and holidays. There is a soup kitchen in the Old City to which access is also often difficult 
and sometimes impossible. 


4.2. At-Tuwani 


The separation barrier does not come near At-Tuwani. However, the Israelis have built an 80cm high wall 
along the north (Yatta) side of bypass road 317. At the time of writing there is a gap in this wall across from 
the entrance to At-Tuwani through which a vehicle can pass. However, in July this gap was closed by 
concrete blocks; although it has recently been reopened there is no guarantee that this access will continue. 
Access from At-Tuwani and the surrounding area across this road to Yatta is essential for employment, 
education, access to medical attention, and so on. Palestinians are often arrested and fined for driving on 
bypass road 317 and are randomly stopped from crossing the road in a vehicle. On Christmas Day, for 
instance, a man from Mufagara came to cross the road in his tractor, bringing his young child home from 
hospital; Israeli soldiers stopped him and he was obliged to carry the child the two miles home. 


5. SETTLER ATTACKS 


Access to primary school in At-Tuwani is highly problematic for young children from communities such 
as Tuba. Harassment and attacks by Israeli settlers from the illegal outpost of Havat Ma’on are frequent 
and the Israeli military and police seem to lack either the motivation or the authority to secure the children’s 
safe and prompt access to and from school. 
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6. OTHER INFORMATION 


You will no doubt be aware of the reports of the UN Office for Coordination of Humanitarian Affairs in 
the region. There is some excellent information available on their website at www. humanitarianinfo.org.opt. 
I would particularly draw your attention to their report of 19 April 2006 “Assessment of future 
humanitarian risks in Occupied Palestinian Territory”, which included the following comment: “Under the 
Fourth Geneva Conventions, Israel as the occupying power bears the responsibility for the welfare of the 
Palestinian population. In recent years, international donors and the Palestinian Authority have in practical 
terms taken on this role. If the PA is unable to provide basic services to the Palestinian population and 
donors withhold assistance, the emphasis will shift back to Israel to resume its legal obligation.” I hope that 
this information is helpful; please feel free to contact me if there is any other specific information that you 
require. Also, if any of the Committee members would like to visit Hebron or At-Tuwani, my colleagues or 
I would be only too pleased to show them around. 


October 2006 


Memorandum submitted by the Discovery Analytical Resourcing 


OVERVIEW 


0.1 Prevailing conditions in the occupied Palestinian territories at the end of 2006 are such that the 
economic outlook remains disproportionately distorted by political events. A review of the development 
environment in the occupied Palestinian territories would normally imply that the Palestinian Authority, 
within these limits, has autonomy for policy evaluation and resource allocation—or, as the World Bank 
has it, 


... that a government faces options and trade-offs in how it uses its financial resources—that it 
has the flexibility to choose between competing priorities, and to structure its finances in such a 
way as to free up resources for use elsewhere. It assumes that a government has latitude to develop 
institutions and deploy human and financial resources in ways that will maximize efficiency while 
achieving their developmental objectives. On each of these fronts, the PA faces severe constraints, 
fiscal or otherwise. ! 


0.2 These constraints override in significance the potential of most of the review topics listed under this 
present enquiry to advance development, as indeed the previous enquiry concluded: 


There has to be a sense of realism about what development assistance can achieve. The World 
Bank told us that removing the “access controls” imposed by the Israelis would have increased real 
GDP by 21%, whereas a doubling of development assistance—without easing closure—would 
only reduce the number of people living in poverty by 7% by the end of 2004. The situation in the 
OPT, in other words, is not one which donor assistance can resolve.” 


The need for development assistance to be diverted for humanitarian relief rather than sustainable 
economic and social development persists and has, in many fields, become more urgent since 2003. 


0.3 However, these constraints have significant characteristics for evaluating aid effectiveness: 


0.3.1 Demand for development aid and humanitarian relief derives from security policy and is not the 
result of random catastrophe nor negligent governance. Under these conditions, projects that are designed 
to respond as if to the impact of fortuitous adversity will always be vulnerable to man-made frustration. 


0.3.2 The position has further deteriorated since the Committee’s last enquiry in that punitive suspension 
of established disbursements by the Quartet has rendered the provision of international aid an intensely 
political issue. 


0.3.3 The impact of this stance has been: 
— to subvert the achievements of past and current development activity; 


— to compromise the Quartet’s diplomatic impartiality in the broader context of ongoing peace 
dialogue; 

— to result in a dysfunctional policy stance both from a national perspective (where donor 
government departments find themselves managing conflicting policy imperatives) and in the 
context of the political reform clauses stipulated by the Road Map for the PA. 


A. What are the implications of the Hamas election victory? 


A1.0 Hamas’ victory at the polls presented an opportunity to work with an administration commanding 
popular support and one untainted by allegations of corruption. The organisation’s community-based 
education, healthcare and social welfare programmes were often active in the most deprived areas of the 
occupied territories not hitherto served by the PA. 
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A 1.1 The Quartet’s refusal to recognise Hamas’ democratic mandate and to co-operate with the PA 
effectively derails the party’s election manifesto. Given the inherited structural dependency of the PA budget 
on external transfers, the fact of a Hamas election victory has been made irrelevant to evaluation of 
subsequent effectiveness of international development aid. 


A1.2 Inthese circumstances, the significant question defers to: how effectively have the UK, World Bank 
and EC responded to the new reality? 


D. How effectively have the UK, World Bank and EC responded to the new reality? 


D1.0 Itcan be argued that Hamas already complied with the Quartet’s pre-conditions some time before 
they were issued as an ultimatum following the January elections, namely: 


— Hamas’ renunciation of violence: a truce had been maintained since January 2005; Hamas 
proposed a long-term cessation of hostilities to Israel, which Israel rejected; 


— _ recognition of Israel: this is a rhetorical proposition, Israel having declined to declare its borders: 


“Everybody in Hamas says ‘Yes’ to the two-state solution ... The problem comes from the fact 
that the Israelis so far [have not said they] accept the 1967 borders between the two states.”? 


[Hamas parliamentary speaker Aziz Duweik, (10/v/06)] 


Since at least 2003, Hamas policy on a two-state solution to the conflict had been in the public domain 
and based on reciprocity: 


“Tf Israel declares that it will give the Palestinian people a state and give them back all their rights 
then we are ready to recognize them.”* 


[PA Prime Minister Ismail Haniyeh (26/11/06)] 


— Hamas’ recognition of existing agreements: the Oslo accords and their satellite agreements, having 
technically expired in 1999, and having been publicly repudiated by Israeli Prime Ministers 
Netanyahu and Sharon, remain for the most part unimplemented (and did not establish 
Palestinian statehood). The Road Map was never formally accepted by Israel, Sharon presenting 
fourteen counts of rejection and adopting a strategy of unilateral withdrawal, settlement and 
border construction. The Road Map had expired at the end of 2005, and it is not clear what the 
demands for de jure recognition were or are supposed to achieve where these agreements de facto 
are non-operative. 


D 2.0 In February 2006, the Israeli government implemented a freeze in transfers of customs duties to 
the PA collected from the transit of Palestinian international trade. As had been seen on the previous 
occasion that these funds were interrupted (2001 thru’ 2002), the PA budget is deprived at a stroke of 
between a half and two-thirds of regular monthly revenues. 


D 3.0 “Theimportance of EU donor support, and in particular its assistance to the Palestinian Authority 
was fully recognised by the international community, at the Ad Hoc Liaison Committee meeting of 
international donors (including the EU, US, Norway and the World Bank) in London, 18-19 February 
2003. 


“Donors and the PA noted the continued critical importance of external budget support, which 
had prevented a collapse of the PA and injected cash into the Palestinian economy. It has also been 
instrumental in supporting the PA’s implementation of essential reform measures. In addition it 
was noted that salaries of the PA and international organisations remained one of the few stable 
sources of income for a broad segment of the Palestinian population, and as such were an 
important stabilising factor in the Palestinian economy.”> 


D 4.0 Was there a “new reality” that required a radical re-evaluation of provision of budget support? 
Given the PA’s successful implementation of institutional reform under its Road Map obligations, the lifting 
of Hamas’ blacklisting could have rebuilt confidence in the potential for political negotiations to move the 
peace process forward. 


D 5.0 Because of the US Government’s classification of Hamas as a terrorist organisation, World Bank 
operations on behalf of the Palestine Authority—including the Single Treasury Account set up under the 
Road Map’s financial reform programme—have had to cease. The European Union suspended transactions 
with the Palestinian Authority at the beginning of April 2006. 


D 6.0 Under the Temporary International Mechanism (TIM), the EU has undertaken to finance certain 
essential social and utility services. A contribution of 60m€ had been allocated to the TIM by the time it 
was fully operational at the end of September 2006. 


D 7.0 The reaction of the EU to punish the Palestinian electorate for, as it were, “getting the wrong 
answer’ —especially given the EU’s past essential role in underwriting secure public finances— has sent the 
message that delivery of aid is tied to political submission, rather than support for the institution of 
democratically representative politics. 


D 8.0 It has also undermined one of the few achievements of the Road Map by compromising financial 
reforms implemented by the PA: 
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— the Single Treasury Account, consolidating revenue inflows, no longer functions; 
— key donors are obliged to by-pass the PA; 


— unconventional channels are emerging to ensure funds flow involving the Palestine Investment 
Fund, the account of the President, and manual bulk cash movements. 


Deductions from Palestinian customs clearance revenues withheld by Israel are also made without formal 
reporting to the PA. 


B. What has been the impact on poverty/the humanitarian situation? 


B 1.0 Due to the pivotal role played by state services in an economy under long-term siege, the annual 
wage bill by the end of 2005 had exceeded 90% of government revenues. The PA budget requires around 
£75 million per month. Although alternative sources of finance remain available to the PA, international 
banks have declined to become involved with lending or treasury functions on the PA’s behalf for fear of 
litigation under anti-terror legislation. External funding has been used to settle debt repayments while 
government has functioned on domestic fiscal receipts and cash deposits brought to Gaza. 


B2.0 The impact ofa shock reduction in income on a closed, constricted economy is predictably severe. 
From the second quarter of 2006, social transfers were being cancelled and Palestinian Investment Fund 
assets were being used to cover fuel supply bills. Monthly salary payments to government employees were 
suspended from March 2006. 


B3.0 The World Bank estimates for the West Bank and Gaza in 2006 indicate a — 27% recession in real 
GDP (against 2.7% growth in 2005), an unemployment rate of 40% of the workforce (23%) and a poverty 
rate of 67% (44%).° 


C. How best can development be achieved in this context? 


C 1.0 The present financial constraints under which the PA is operating are clearly unstable. The 
immediate impact on specific development projects will depend on the extent to which such projects are 
externally fully-funded. 


C 2.0 While exacerbating an already difficult development context, the international community’s fiscal 
blockade should not divert attention from the more durable barriers to economic growth and integration 
that have proliferated under political pretexts. 


INQUIRY ISSUES 


4. The impact on development in the Palestinian Territories of Israel’s disengagement from Gaza and the 
possibility of further disengagement from parts of the West Bank 


Military disengagement and the dismantling of settlements alone, without enabling free access and open 
frontiers, constitutes neither a legal termination of occupation nor a practical proposition for economic 
development: 


“Gaza Strip, for instance, is a landlocked economy politically, but not geographically. Leaving 
aside the contentious issue of opening its seaport and airport, a key priority may be to enable the 
Rafah Crossing to be used for exports through Egypt. This would require agreements with the 
Egyptian government for a transit regime from Rafah to East Port-Said port or Al-Arish.’””’ 


6. The impact of the separation barrier and other controls on the movement of goods and people on employment, 
poverty, economic development and on the delivery of humanitarian assistance 
6.01 The effect of the separation barrier has been inter alia: 
— to make the flow of indigenously-produced goods impractical or uneconomic; 


— to exacerbate poverty through inflationary costs of trading logistics (due to both security 
compliance measures and derived transport costs); 


— toconverta self-sufficient agrarian market economy into a (literally) captive unskilled labour force 
dependent on external subsidy; 


— to disguise the appropriation of private land by non-commercial means. 
Primary source material of the experiences of the West Bank community of Jayyous may be found at: 


http://www.eappi.org/eappi.nsf/index/rep-ic-04121002.html 
http://www.jayyousonline. org/englishweb/englishindex.htm 


6.02 Under the Oslo accords, the Paris Protocol (1994) was intended to guarantee equal trade and 
economic access within the unified customs regime operating in Israel/Palestine. Israel’s security measures 
have the effect of guaranteeing Israeli businesses a competitive advantage in pitching for international 
orders. 
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6.03 “The most binding constraints on economic activity in the West Bank and Gaza (WBG) are the 
uncertainty and extra cost of doing business because of the difficulty of access—not only to external markets 
but also to local markets—resulting from the Israeli security regime. The latter includes special measures 
affecting imports into WBG: back-to-back system, the system of fixed and mobile checkpoints in the West 
Bank, and closures (including the separation wall). Closures impinge on all aspects of the movement of 
goods and people, and disrupt economic links between West Bank and Gaza, within the West Bank, and 
with Israel and the rest of the world in an unpredictable manner. Back-to-back system and special security 
screenings of outbound and inbound shipments dramatically raise trading costs. Taken together, they make 
the WBG a nonviable economy as fragmentation of economic space, both in its internal and external 
dimensions, makes the development of more advanced forms of division of labor and integration into 
external markets impossible.’””® 


7. The control that the network of settlements in the occupied territories have over the basic conditions for the 
development of the Palestinian economy. agricultural land, water, movement of persons and goods, 
environmental impacts 


7.01 The instruments of control exercised by settlements were outlined in detail in the submission from 
Discovery Analytical Resourcing to the Committee for the 2004 enquiry. The essentially reciprocal 
relationship between army and settlers persists, the settler presence creating the need for the military 
presence in the occupied territories while settlers’ undercover antagonism of Palestinians is supervised by 
the army. Dissolution of this partnership requires that military occupation be put to an end. 


— For development of control mechanisms and the political objectives of settlement, see Ev 
102-104.9 The Yesha Council represented settlers in political negotiations and direct action 
regarding the evacuation of the Gaza colonies in 2005, although the US-activist Americans for 
Peace Now has suggested that more militant groups no longer support the Council’s leadership 
[http://www.peacenow.org/policy.asp?rid = &cid = 2777]. 


— For the intense impact of security policies on enclosed Palestinian communities, see Ev110—-112.!° 
Al-Mawasi has subsequently been evacuated, but the communities’ experience is replicated in 
closed areas across the occupied territories. 


7.02 In March 2005, the head of the criminal department at the Israeli Attorney General’s office, Talia 
Sasson, published a report on unauthorised settlements citing “blatant violation of the law by certain 
national authorities, public authorities, regional councils ... and settlers”, revealing that: 


“the unauthorized outposts phenomenon is a continuation of the settlement enterprise in the 
territories” !!; 


— the Israeli government was involved in planning and financing illegal outposts; 


— the Civil Administration was involved in allocating private Palestinian land on which outposts 
were unlawfully established; 


— over many years officials at the Ministries of Defence and Housing, the World Zionist 
Organisation and the Israeli army were implicated in the establishment of over 100 outposts. 


7.03 Settlement outposts have continued to multiply. The Peace Now website maintains databases on 
settlements and outposts under its Settlement Watch project [http://www.peacenow.org.il/site/en/ 
peace.asp?pi= 51]. Its most recent Ground Survey Report, conducted in August 2006, confirms major 
construction is taking place in “settlement blocs” and population creep into uninhabited outposts. 


7.04 In spite of their growth and illegality, the Israeli judiciary is reluctant to act. An appeal to evacuate 
six Outposts was turned down in June 2006 because, according to the opinion of the justices, evacuation “is 
up to the government based on its own security and operational considerations.” 


7.05 The military enforcement of security regimes accompanying settlements constitutes the foundation 
for the structural impediments to development in the occupied territories mentioned elsewhere in this 
memorandum. Overcoming them entails focussing on the political objective of bringing an end to military 
occupation. 


7.06 Some Palestinian communities that have been subject to close attention for settlement activity since 
the Committee’s last report, and references to sources of further information concerning them, are listed 
below: 


—  At-Tuwani [http://www.cpt.org/hebron/documents/Tuwani_media_packet.htm] settler intimidation, 
violence and contamination of the agricultural water supply, logged by the Christian 
Peacemakers’ Team. 


— Beit Ummar [http://www.palsolidarity.org/main/2006/06/01/beit-ummar-farmers-struggle-to- 
work-their-land/] 


— Jordan Valley: Wadi al-Maleh [http://stopthewall.org/latestnews/1143.shtml] confiscation, 
closure, social isolation 
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— East Jerusalem, Jabel Mukhaber [http://newstandardnews.net/content/index.cfm/items/2227]| 
security closure 


— East Jerusalem, El/Maaleh Adumim [http://www.icahd.org/eng/news.asp?menu = 5& 
submenu = | &item = 285] analysis of impact on Palestinian East Jerusalem of planned 
settlement expansion by Israeli Committee against House Demolitions 


— Bilin [http://www.palsolidarity.org/main/category/bilin/] Palestinians’ attempt to reclaim 
illegally-appropriated land 


— Tel Rumeida, Al-Khalil (Hebron) [http://www.telrumeidaproject.org/] settler violence and 
intimidation 


— Jayyous separation barrier used to expand settlement; see 6.01 above. 


9. The role of development assistance in supporting political solutions to the conflict 


9.01 The extent of ideologically-induced poverty in the occupied Palestinian territories is such that much 
development assistance now performs as humanitarian aid and should not in any circumstances be turned 
on and off subject to tendentious political criteria. Such action would be inconceivable in the case of 
emergency redevelopment after natural disasters—the same imperative must apply to conflict-driven 
poverty concerning development projects from professional and governmental intermediaries. 


9.02 In extreme cases where exogenous political activity systematically distorts the function of 
development projects (and especially where economic autonomy is a goal), lobbying to rectify disruptive 
impacts can be an appropriate use of development resources. The general benchmark to apply is where the 
cost of corrective work is greater than the cost of diverting resources for preventative or reparative action. 


9.03 As a major trading partner for Israel/Palestine, the UK and the EU have leverage to improve 
reciprocal economic co-operation. Lack of progress in obtaining fundamental freedoms in the occupied 
Palestinian territories should lead to the suspension of trading concessions with Israel under relevant clauses 
of the EU’s Mediterranean partnership and Association Agreements (see International Development 
Committee, Development Assistance and the Occupied Palestinian Territories 2003-04, HC230-I, 
paragraph 88, p 43). 


10. Future development needs of a Palestinian state and the potential for its economic cooperation with Israel 


10.1 Froma development perspective, co-operation rather than dependency should be the objective. Co- 
operation demands that fundamental civil liberties are first established and protected—freedom of 
movement, residence and association, the right to property and security of the person, equality before the 
law, access to education, social welfare and health services ... These are political requisites, without which 
open markets in labour, capital, trade and services do not function in a manner which advances economic, 
social and cultural development (especially in the case of state formation). 


10.2 Alternative options—‘“screwdriver” industries or maquiladora-style liberal-tariff zones (such as 
Turkish-owned Erez on the border of the Gaza Strip) may import low-skilled economic activity of 
indeterminate duration to fiscally-protected environments, but do not offer meaningful technology transfer 
for future domestic growth and bring about dependency on temporary exogenous investment. 


10.3 A more stable option would be support for business sectors with established small-to-medium-sized 
concerns such as the Palestinian agro-economy, which, just five years ago, was dominated by family-based 
farms, employed around a sixth of the labour force and produced about a quarter of total Palestinian 
exports [PALDIS 2001]. 


10.4 Israeli insistence on preventing independent access to world markets for Palestinian goods and 
services is a significant barrier to economic co-operation, as has been the closure of Israeli labour markets 
to Palestinian workers. Maintenance of import restrictions, export controls, border closures, shipping 
regulations and internal travel embargoes frustrate policies designed to promote Palestinian development: 


“International evidence suggests that economic welfare of small countries goes hand in hand witha 
country’s involvement in the global economy. Palestinian recovery and medium term productivity 
growth critically depends on establishing stable and reliable foreign trading relations.” ? 
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Memorandum submitted by the Funding for Peace Coalition (FPC) 


We of the Funding for Peace Coalition (FPC) commend the inquiry. There is a clear moral imperative to 
assist the Palestinian people out of their current state of poverty. There is also no doubt in our minds that 
international aid to the Palestinian people is a vital element of hope that peace can be nurtured in this 
troubled area of the Middle East. 


Sadly, it is equally clear that lack of control over the billions provided to NGOs and the PA over a period 
of more than a decade has allowed international aid to be mismanaged and diverted to assist corruption and 
violence, often achieving the reverse of its original well-meant intentions. 


Simply stated, proper controls must be implemented over every single pound of aid—regardless of who 
the Palestinians elect to be their governing party—in order to ensure that it achieves its desired objective, and 
is not diverted to support the corruption and the violence endemic to the region either directly or indirectly. 


As our website www.cuFunding.org provides ample evidence and analysis of our views, it will suffice here 
to quote Nigel Roberts, former World Bank country director for Gaza and the West Bank, in his report 
“Money Won’t Fix Things”, November 2005 


“Consistently over the past years, 80% or more of the Palestinian population is reported in opinion 
polls as believing the PA is seriously corrupt, and demanding change...... Attacking corruption is 
very difficult. It requires..... transparency, clear penalties for violators, and a willingness to indict 
and punish those officials who have abused their office...” 


It is within this context that the FPC challenges the committee’s fundamental premise and line of enquiry. 
By focusing on the impact of changes since the election of Hamas and the international embargo of aid to 
the Palestinians, it is easy to dismiss the fundamental issues that have led to the complete failure of 
international aid to bring the region any closer to peace or prosperity over the recent decades. It is pertinent 
to recall the World Bank’s report of November 2005, issued well before the events under scrutiny: “The PA 
has created a serious fiscal crisis for itself...” 


This crisis in the PA is partly characterized by the unpaid salaries of its 165,000 employees. This is also 
presented as the underlying factor in inter-factional violence erupting within Gaza. It is pertinent to note 
that in September of 2003, the IMF put out a scathing report on the PA’s management of its fiscal 
responsibilities. The conclusions detailed poor control mechanisms, huge sums being “diverted”, 
implications of rampant corruption, “excessive” employment, yet with an inexplicable number of employees 
on the payroll—especially in “security” roles. Two years later, under Abbas’s presidency, the Al-Aksa 
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Brigades were quietly incorporated onto the official PA payroll. The IMF felt duty-bound to comment 
openly that thousands of new militants had been integrated into the PA over the summer of 2005. Thousands 
more were reportedly added in the run-up to the Palestinian elections. 


The donor community has quietly tolerated these large sums spent on supporting a terrorist 
infrastructure. The Al-Aksa Brigades and other Palestinian military units have continued their attacks 
against civilians, even after Abbas assumed his Presidential role. 


Eventually, when a 13-20% wage increase was approved by President Abbas in the run up to the 
Palestinian elections, the IMF decried the move as a “substantial breach of the Wage Bill Containment 
Plan”. Indeed, as we have said, the World Bank concluded that “The PA has created a serious fiscal crisis 
for itself with salary expenditure essentially out of control.” 


As a direct result of this, shortly before the Palestinian Legislative Council elections in January 2006, 
direct European funding of the PA through the World Bank Trust Fund was suspended. For EU 
commissioner Benita Ferrero-Waldner, the reason was simple, as well as instructive for future policy 
decisions. “The benchmarks have not been fulfilled. ..the budget should remain within the limits of what the 
budget has foreseen.” 


With the election of Hamas, the number of PA employees has only increased in 2006. And a newly armed, 
3,000 strong “operational force”, has been formed. The members came primarily from the internationally 
outlawed Hamas’ Iz a-Din al-Qassam Brigades and from the Hamas-loyal Popular Resistance Committees 
(PRC). The head of the PRC, Jamal Abu Samhadana, (who was said to have been responsible for the 2003 
bombing of a US diplomatic convoy in Gaza and which killed three Americans) was asked to lead the troops. 


At the same time, President Abbas announced a further strengthening of his own Presidential guard, 
upgrading it from 1,500—10,000 troops. 


At a time when the PA claims to be unable to meet its payroll, one has to wonder which priorities had been 
downgraded in order to hire these new recruits! 


In the 24 years since the IMF issued its damning report, the number of PA employees has grown by 
around 35,000. 


It is instructive to recall the German Newspaper ‘Die Zeit’s publication of an investigative report in 2002, 
detailing EU support of corruption and violence against civilians. The response of the Commission was 
derisory, but it made a commitment that: 


If any evidence comes to light that the PA is knowingly employing members of terrorist 
organizations, the PA will need to act immediately to take these people off the payroll and bring 
them to justice. 


The evidence was available then and new facts are constantly emerging. The donor community has chosen 
to ignore this information, spending taxpayers’ money in direct contradiction of its own laws, its own 
assertions and accepted guiding principles. 


Terrorists on an uncontrolled payroll are only one of the abuses of our taxpayers’ generosity in supporting 
the underlying infrastructures of violence. Analysis of PA accounts and other reports published on our 
website shows large annual sums dedicated to “terrorist insurance schemes”, ensuring the support of 
convicted terrorists and their families during and after being captured and held in Israeli prisons. 


Internationally supported PA budgets have long been abused in order to provide ongoing support of a 
culture of “martyrdom”, violence, regional hatred and anti-Christian and anti-Semitic attitudes, in state 
sponsored schools, tightly controlled state television and mosques. 


It is also relevant to note widespread reports of cash smuggling by Hamas operatives. Large-scale 
weapons smuggling, on-going rocket launchings and other terrorist attacks against Israeli citizens, border 
crossings and inter-factional violence have all been funded, while teachers and health workers remain 
unpaid. 

The need to re-establish an effective Palestinian economy is apparent now more than ever. The FPC 
continues its active campaigns to ensure that the financial commitments of donor countries towards the 
Palestinians reach their target population. 


With all this background as context, the FPC repeats its recommendations submitted to the UK Treasury 
in November 2005 [see http://eufunding.org/Realpolitik/UKtreasury.html], as still being highly pertinent. 


Specifically, it is recommended that donors direct their efforts to projects that enable all sides to carry out 
their obligations. 


Recommendation No 1 


Future help needs to be delivered in a transparent and accountable manner, directed towards ethically 
defensible projects. An independent and public monitoring system should immediately be introduced for all 
funds provided to the Palestinians. The Palestinian public will see what is being provided for them, and the 
propensity to misuse taxpayers’ money will be curtailed. 
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An appropriate working model is that currently used by the World Bank (WB) for tracking its specific 
projects in the West Bank and Gaza. The level of fiduciary care and transparency is exemplary—and has 
no doubt been a major contributing factor to both the success of the WB projects, and the acceptance by 
the WB as an “honest broker” by all parties. The careful project planning, selection of local partners, and 
honest appraisals of progress at every point, coupled with posting detailed reports on the internet for all 
to see must be contrasted with the ongoing criticism the European Commission has been subject to in the 
same arena. 


It is difficult to justify pouring more resources into politicised NGOs or even UNRWA. It is advised that 
the latter, at least in the Gaza region, be progressively restructured, if not wound down. There is no longer 
any political validation for keeping Palestinians in refugee camps, when they possess full control over the 
whole of the Gaza Strip. 


Former UNR WA Commissioner-General, Peter Hansen, put it very well on 1 November 2005, in a speech 
at Washington’s Palestine Center: 


There is no doubt that, at some point, the Palestinian Authority should take over all of UNRWA’s 
capacity in Gaza and the West Bank. I would say the sooner the conditions for that are ripe and 
it can be done, the better. 


Recommendation No 2 


When considering infrastructure projects, donors are advised to consider the “£ for £” concept. The idea is 
not just to gain Palestinian ownership and commitment and appreciation of the true value of the investment 
considered. It will also encourage the local populace to take pride in its own economic revival and not rely 
on long-term charity. 


The alternative was exemplified when Mr Wolfensohn sought overseas investors to purchase the 
greenhouses left by the Israeli settlers, who withdrew from the Gaza region in August 2005. Once the Israelis 
had ceased to protect the region, Palestinians ransacked the agricultural facilities. It can be surmised that 
if the investors had included local personalities, such malicious waste may not have occurred. 


An alternative to this proposal is to limit donor participation in a project to 40%, 50% or 60% depending 
on its size, scope and third party involvement. 


Recommendation No 3 


The UK should consider the creation of a seed fund to co-invest in a growing number of Palestinian start- 
ups. The ExpoTech 2005 in Ramallah, sponsored by the Palestinian Information Technology Association, 
demonstrated that there are clear opportunities for investment, which will encourage both employment 
opportunities and long-term economic growth. 


A possible derivative to this idea is that certain parts of the investment might be reserved for companies 
seeking an Israeli partner, thus helping to promote regional coexistence. 


Recommendation No 4 


All investment recommendations should carry a pre-requisite of decommissioning of militias and private 
armies. Both in Northern Ireland and in Afghanistan, this stipulation has provided a greater sense of 
internal stability for the local population. It has also decreased the potential for distortions in the judicial, 
financial and democratic processes. 


In this sphere, the Palestinian President, Mr Abbas, made a welcome move, demanding that members of 
militias resign their posts before taking part in the last elections. 


Summary 


The FPC calls on all donor countries to find a moral set of proposals; proposals which will show with 
evident transparency that projects can be established on behalf of the Palestinians themselves, and not just 
for an oligarchic leadership. Economic growth, especially established in partnership with economic 
neighbours, can only benefit all seekers of peace in the region. 


October 2006 
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Memorandum submitted by International Solidarity Movement (ISM)—London Group 


SUMMARY 


This report is from the London group of the International Solidarity Movement (ISM), a Palestinian led 
human rights organisation. A brief description of the aims, methods, and organisation of the ISM is below. 


The remainder of the report attempts to answer the 10 questions posed by the committee. 


ISM volunteers operate at a “grass roots” level in the occupied west bank, and have first hand knowledge 
of the effects of the illegal Israeli occupation. In particular, we feel qualified to describe the day-to-day 
experience of Palestinians under the occupation, and the effects of the illegal settlers and occupying Israeli 
Army and Police on Palestinian economic, social, and cultural life. 


In particular, we hope the committee will closely read our evidence in regards to question 6. The impact 
of the separation barrier and other controls on the movement of goods and people on employment, poverty, 
economic development and on the delivery of humanitarian assistance. 


And question 7. The control that the network of settlements in the occupied territories have over the basic 
conditions for the development of the Palestinian economy: agricultural land, water, movement of persons 
and goods, environmental impacts. 


And question 8. The role of civil society, including NGOs, in ensuring a broad popular participation in 
the development of Palestinian society. 


Where possible, we give some suggestions as to how development aid could be used to help the 
Palestinian people. 


Since its foundation in 2002, ISM volunteers have written hundreds of eyewitness accounts of the effects 
of the occupation and the apartheid wall. A very small selection of these reports appears in the 17 
appendices, which are also referred to in the text. 


We strongly believe the main cause of the Palestinian problem is the illegal occupation of Palestine itself. 
Without an end to the occupation, efforts to improve the lot of the Palestinian people can only have 
limited results. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE ISM 


In.1 The International Solidarity Movement (ISM) is a Palestinian led organisation. The ISM aims to 
end the Israeli occupation of Palestine by supporting non-violent Palestinian protest and direct action. 


In.2 Volunteers from all over the world travel to Palestine and join Palestinians in non-violent protests, 
marches, and demonstrations. The ISM does not initiate or control these non-violent actions. Instead we 
are invited to participate in them. The Palestinians believe, and experience has shown, that an international 
presence at these events often reduces the level of violence from the Israeli forces. 


In.3 In addition ISM volunteers participate in many other activities. 


In.4 For instance ISM volunteers escort Palestinian children to school where there have been cases of 
assault or intimidation from Israeli settlers (eg Hebron). ISM volunteers accompany Red Crescent 
ambulances during Israeli Army action (eg Balata Refugee camp, near Nablus). ISM volunteers report and 
often witness cases of violence and aggression shown towards Palestinians by the occupying Israeli forces 
and by Israeli settlers (eg Qawawis). 


In.5 Less dramatically, ISM volunteers observe and record in writing and photographs the day-to-day 
effects of the occupation; visit families who have people imprisoned, and are often invited into schools, 
homes, and hospitals. The committee can understand the varied role of the ISM by reading our volunteers 
reports, a selection of which can be found in the appendices referred to in the text. 


In.6 Volunteers travel at their own expense, and must attend a compulsory two-day training course in 
Palestine before they can work with us. Once trained, volunteers stay in the Occupied West Bank for periods 
of about two weeks to several months. Their accommodation is provided, or arranged, by the ISM. At any 
time, somewhere between 15% and 30% of our volunteers are Jewish. 


In.7 There are three core principals of the ISM that all volunteers must obey: 
(1) The ISM is Palestinian led. 


(2) All ISM volunteers must be non-violent at all times and under any provocation including 
physical assault. 


(3) The ISM works in groups that use consensus decision making to operate and set policy. 


In.8 The ISM received considerable media coverage in Britain in 2003-04 when one of our volunteers, 
the 22-year-old Briton Thomas “Tom” Hurndall was shot and mortally wounded by an Israeli Army sniper 
in Raffah (Gaza Strip) on 11 April 2003. Tom was attempting to shield some Palestinian children from 
Israeli Army gunfire at the time he was shot. He suffered extensive brain damage, went immediately into a 
coma, and finally died from his wound in London on 13 January 2004. 
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In.9 Intensive media coverage also followed the death of the American ISM volunteer Rachel Corrie 
(aged 23) in Gaza on 16 March 2003. She attempted to protect a Palestinian house from demolition when 
she was crushed to death by an Israeli Army armoured bulldozer. 


EVIDENCE 


E-1 One or more of our volunteers witnessed all the evidence in this report. 
E-2 Where possible we give specific instances in the appendices A to O at the end of the document. 


E-3 Itis important for the committee to realise that the appendices are just a selection of relevant reports 
from 2005 and 2006. For a full list of ISM volunteers reports, see the main ISM website at 
www.palsolidarity.org. 


1. The impact of the suspension of aid to the Palestinian Authority and the impact of the temporary 
international mechanism for Palestinian basic needs, agreed by the Quartet and the European Council 


1-1 Many Palestinians reported that the Palestinian Authority (P.A) had not paid their wages since the 
suspension of aid in the early part of 2006. These include teachers, government administrators, utility 
workers, and the police force. 


1-2 Worryingly, our volunteers also reported peaceful demonstrations by members of the Palestinian 
police and security forces in the centre of Al Khalil (Hebron) in April 2006. Similar demonstrations, but 
more violent, took place in Ramallah in May 2006. In each case the demonstrators told the volunteers that 
they had not been paid for several months. 


1-3 Shopkeepers in Al Khalil (Hebron) and Ramallah said their takings were noticeably down by the end 
of spring as the suspension of aid began to take effect. 


2. The impact on Palestinian development of Association Agreements between the EU and Israel/Palestine 


2-1 We have no specific knowledge of this. 


3. The challenges faced by the UN in addressing humanitarian affairs in the Palestinian territories and in 
service provision, and its effectiveness in meeting those challenges 


3-1 In our experience the UN presence is very limited in the Palestinian territories. 


3-2 For example, in the Tel Remida district of Hebron the UN presence consists of a doctor who visits 
one morning per week. This is to offer psychiatric counselling to local people. These are mainly children who 
have suffered settler attacks. 


3-3 Otherwise the day-to-day experience of the UN to most Palestinians is the occasional glimpse of a 
white vehicle. 


3-4 Palestinians often say that they don’t want pity and handouts, but instead want to develop their 
industries and agriculture so as to prosper as they used to do before the occupation. Whilst UN aid has 
maintained life in the refugee camps, it humiliates and demoralises the Palestinians who have to depend 
upon it. 


3-5 ISM volunteers pick up a sense that there is a weariness of the UN, which has been there so long. 
There is an air of cynicism about how exactly the UN has helped over the last 39 years, except to maintain 
the status quo of a military occupation. 


3-6 Something that causes particular resentment, and has been witnessed many times by ISM volunteers, 
is the sight of a white UN 4x4 being ushered through a checkpoint past a long line of Palestinian people and 
vehicles (often including ambulances). 


See Appendix A (Karsten’s Journal: five days in Qawawis) 15.4.06—for a brief description of a U.N visit. 


4. The impact on development in the Palestinian Territories of Israel’s disengagement from Gaza and the 
possibility of further disengagement from parts of the West Bank. 


4-1 Israel has not permitted the ISM to operate in Gaza since 2004. 


4-2 Palestinians within the Gaza strip report a desperate economic situation, as Israel closes the borders 
at will. 


4-3 Within the West Bank, until the recent war in the Lebanon, there were cautious hopes of an Israeli 
withdrawal. The closing of the illegal settlements would liberate much needed agricultural land and free up 
precious water resources. The settlers themselves are armed, and often verbally and physically violent 
towards people and property. Their departure would be very welcome. 
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4-4 If the “settler only” roads were available for everyone, journey times within the occupied territories 
would be dramatically reduced, helping the local economy, and people’s day-to-day lives. 


4-4 At present journey times of several hours between major cities less than 30 miles apart are normal, 
and it’s not unusual for the Israelis to close a particular road or junction for a day or two, making travel 
impossible except cross-country on foot. 


See Appendix M (The Trip from Tulkarem to Ramallah: three road blocks, five check-points, seven cars) 
for a description of checkpoints and road closures on journey times. 


5. The impact on Palestinian trade, employment, and economic development of customs duties and taxes levied 
by Israel or those collected by Israel on behalf of the PA at Israeli ports and airports and points of entry to the 
West Bank and Gaza 


5-1 We have no direct experience of this, except to note that our own efforts to export Palestinian goods 
such as kuffiyehs (traditional Palestinian headscarves) have proved almost impossible. 


5-2 Palestinians point out that Israel controls all their consumer purchases including food, clothing, 
domestic and industrial goods, computers, and so on. They are very expensive and all tend to be of low 
quality. If Palestinians order goods individually, excessive duties are levied by Israel. 


6. The impact of the separation barrier and other controls on the movement of goods and people on employment, 
poverty, economic development and on the delivery of humanitarian assistance 


6-1 The apartheid wall has directly affected almost every Palestinian. The ISM believes the Israeli 
government term “separation barrier” creates a false impression that the aim of the wall is to separate 
Israelis and Palestinians. If this were true, the wall would run along the Internationally recognised Green 
Line. Instead the wall cuts deep into the West Bank dividing Palestinians from each other in a series of 
enclaves. The length of the wall illustrates this. The Green Line is approximately 315 km in length. The 
announced length of the wall is over double that, at approximately 650 km when complete. 


6-2 Very large numbers of Palestinians used to work in Israel, and can no longer travel there or maintain 
ajob due to frequent and seemingly random closures of the few gates in the apartheid wall. 


6-3 It’s also worth noting that in the 1990s during periods of calm, Israelis used to visit Palestinian cities 
such as Ramallah and Tulkarem for shopping and entertainment. 

6-4 There are numerous accounts and records of pregnant women giving birth at checkpoints because 
the queue moved too slowly for them to reach the hospital. Women and babies have been known to die. 

6-5 Similarly, Red Crescent ambulances are held up at checkpoints with seriously ill patients inside, and 
some have died directly because of delays at checkpoints. 

6-6 Red Crescent ambulances and doctors have been made to watch while people die on the street from 
wounds during military incursions to residential areas. There have been instances of ambulances being 
destroyed by being crushed by tanks during Israeli military incursions. Doctors and medical personnel risk 
their lives attending casualties in these circumstances. 


6-7 The network of walls, fences, “settler-only” roads, and mobile checkpoints makes movement within 
the West Bank a costly, nerve wracking, and very time consuming business. 


See Appendix H (Daily Harassment at Beit Iba Checkpoint) and Appendix J (Israeli Army Shoots Civilians 
at Checkpoint, Destroys Houses in Nablus) for descriptions of ambulances being delayed at checkpoints. 


See Appendix I ( Qalgilya: Palestinian Grandfather Killed by Israeli Checkpoint) for a brief description of 
a death in an ambulance at a checkpoint. 


See Appendix K (Action Taken Against Two Israeli Checkpoints that Close Nablus) for a description of 
pregnant women being held at a checkpoint. 


See Appendix M (The Trip from Tulkarem to Ramallah: three road blocks, five check-points, seven cars) 
for a description of checkpoints and road closures on journey times. 


7. The control that the network of settlements in the occupied territories have over the basic conditions for the 
development of the Palestinian economy. agricultural land, water, movement of persons and goods, 
environmental impacts 


7-1 The ISM has been invited by the villagers of Bil’in to participate and support its non-violent protests 
against the expansion of the settlement of Mod1’in Illit. 


7-2 Atthe request of the village, for over 18 months ISM volunteers have maintained an ongoing presence 
in the village. 


7-3 We have witnessed at first hand the enclosure and uprooting of hundreds of olive trees. 
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7-4 Aman from a neighbouring village drowned in the flash floods of early April 2006 because the newly 
built Wall formed a dam across a local wadi. Two men were swept downstream and one drowned pinned 
against the razor wire fence of the wall. The drainage pipe built under the wall to channel the water was far 
too small for the flow. 


7-5 A chemical plant in Tulkarem was originally located in Israel itself but has been moved because it 
causes dangerous pollution. It now pollutes the town, occupies what once had been agricultural land, and 
is dangerous to approach. 


7-6 There is widespread evidence of the disruption of water supplies and access to wells by settlers and 
as a result of the Wall. Irrigation and domestic water supply is essential for sustenance of communities. 
Development and assistance could be well used here, and it’s worth noting that many Palestinians are highly 
educated and skilled—there are plenty of local engineers and experts that simply need the tools and 
equipment. 


7-7 A typical example of water shortages is the village of Bil’in. For much of the year, as many ISM 


volunteers know well, there is running water for one day per week. Local people have to collect rainwater 
and carefully ration what water there is. 


7-8 Agricultural development and renewal: olive cultivation and olive oil production. 


7-9 The widespread destruction of olive trees and denial of access to olive groves for maintenance and 
harvesting causes hardship. 


See Appendix D (Bil’in Demonstration Remembers Twelfth Death Caused by Wall) for a description of the 
drowning and a list of others killed near to the wall. 


See Appendix A (Karsten’s Journal: five days in Qawawis), Appendix B (The Surreal Story of Qawawis 
Continues), and Appendix E (Israeli Settler Attacks and Harassment in Hebron) for descriptions of settler 
attacks, house demolitions, and the impact of settlements on Palestinian lives. 


See Appendix F (Non-violent Resistance in Bil’in Works) for a recent account of one of the weekly 
demonstrations against the wall which deprives the village of almost half its land. 


See Appendix L (Tulkarem choked by Israel's illegal chemical fumes) for a description of the factory and 
its impact on Tulkarem. 


See Appendix P (Settlers Burn Farmer’s Land) and Appendix Q (Settler Vandalism Caught on Tape) for 
a description of typical settler action against Palestinian farmers. 


8. The role of civil society, including NGOs, in ensuring a broad popular participation in the development of 
Palestinian society 


8-1 Our volunteers are often surprised and delighted at the diversity and depth of Palestinian society, 
despite the huge pressures of an illegal military occupation that has lasted nearly 40 years. There are many 
local educational and cultural centres, as well as non-governmental social, political, and cultural 
organisations. 


8-2 Many arts and crafts projects have been established, for example Yafa Cultural Centre in Balata 
refugee camp, near Nablus. 


8-3 The city of Ramallah, with it’s Christian and Muslim communities, brewery (in the adjacent village 
of Taybeh), lively rooftop cafes and restaurants, nightclubs, bars, cultural centres, a cinema and a concert 
hall belie the usual image of the Middle East presented in the media. 


8-4 There is a gaping need for training of Palestinian nurses, health visitors, social workers, counsellors, 
teachers, psychologists and doctors to work with families and to prevent the perpetuation of the effects of 
generational deprivation. 


8-5 Instances of mental health difficulties are growing causing further of erosion of Palestinian life and 
civil society. Settled family structures are being disrupted due to the huge numbers of men being abducted 
and imprisoned by the Israeli Military, frequently at night and in front of women and children. 


See Appendix G (Two Bil’in Teens Arrested During Night) for an account of a night incursion into a village 
and the arrest of two young men. 


See Appendix O (Forgetting the Occupation, Almost) for a good description of the Ramallah street scene. 


9. The role of development assistance in supporting political solutions to the conflict 


9-1 Most opinion sees a two state solution as the best chance of the conflict ending, although a minority 
see a one state solution. 


9-2 The ISM believes it up to the Palestinian people, through their democratically elected representatives 
to decide what solution is best for them. 


9-3 No matter what solution succeeds, a political solution must give Palestinians a viable way of life. 
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9-4 In order to survive and progress, Palestine desperately needs to maintain a basic level of 
infrastructure. 


9-5 This includes roads, water supply and electricity supply. In Tulkarem ISM volunteers have seen the 
ruins of a power station destroyed by the Israeli Army in 2002. Local people said that the Germans had built 
it, possibly under a EU initiative. 


9-6 Likewise the Israeli Army, also in 2002 had destroyed a large modern sewage treatment plant, which, 
again according to local people, had also been built with EU assistance. 


9-7 Also in Tulkarem, our volunteers were shown the local college, originally built by the British under 
the Mandate, which had been systematically vandalised by IDF soldiers in 2002. Thankfully the college had 
been extensively repaired and is now open to students once more. 


9-8 Local people were convinced that this targeting of local infrastructure was deliberate and extensive, 
including tanks deliberately running over telephone poles, pylons, and sub-stations. 


9-9 The ruins of other municipal buildings anda number of police stations in Tulkarem, as well as Nablus 
and Ramallah are clearly visible, destroyed by aerial bombardment in what appears to be a deliberate policy 
to disrupt civil society. 


9-10 This infrastructure must be replaced. 


9-11 Small olive oil producers benefit from forming cooperatives to combine harvests, oil processing and 
marketing at home and abroad. For example the Zaytoun Company is a voluntary initiative for fair-traded 
organic Palestinian olive oil, and the Olive Co-operative arranges voluntary fundraising for the resources 
to supply and plant olive trees to replace those destroyed by Israeli military and settlers. ISM volunteers 
have seen both these organisations in action and can attest to their effectiveness, albeit on a small scale. 


9-12 Education: All visitors to Palestine are impressed by the strong drive for education that all 
youngsters have. This is partly due to the understanding that one day they might be able to make a living 
and tertiary education will be broaden their opportunities, and partly due to their perception that education 
will provide them with an “expertise in waiting” for the day when they will run their own state. There are 
numerous universities in the West Bank and Jerusalem which have been established and maintained with 
development aid. 


9-13 Itis difficult for students to get to their Universities because of travel restrictions (particularly young 
men) in the student age group. Travel between Gaza and West Bank for study is impossible now due to 
Israeli restrictions. 


9-14 Distance study programmes by internet are being established which helps to get round these 
problems but contact time for learning is essential for many University subjects, especially sciences and 
medicine needing laboratory work and clinical practice. Whilst there are a few bursaries available for post- 
graduate study in Britain for Palestinian graduates, undergraduate overseas study is poorly supported. 


9-15 We have numerous examples of Palestinian students getting places in British Universities for 
undergraduate study but being unable to come because of the prohibitive expense. A degree programme in 
Britain costs a minimum of £30,000 for three years (at domestic rate of fees) plus £15,000 for maintenance 
and accommodation. Development assistance could be directed towards sponsoring Palestinian students at 
British Universities. 


See Appendix N (The Scene of Destruction at the Nablus Mugata) for a description of the destruction of 
public buildings. 


10. Future development needs of a Palestinian state and the potential for its economic cooperation with Israel 
10-1 Palestinians express the fact that peace would mean a “win win” situation for both populations. 


10-2 Israel needs Palestinian labour and Palestinians need the work and wages amongst other gains. 
There is evidence everywhere in the West Bank that the territory was a prosperous, developed civil society 
with an agricultural, small industrial and tourist economy. This has been dwindling away under the effects 
of the occupation. 


10-3 Skills and know-how will be lost with a generation growing up without the economic opportunities 
and experience that their parents and grandparents had. The West Bank is not a desert and it is not a 
“developing nation’”—it is a fertile area which has been skilfully irrigated and cultivated over millennia 
supporting large towns with universities and a highly developed mercantile and intellectual society. 


10-4 Market gardeners along the green line used to sell fruit and vegetables to Israel in the Tulkarem area. 
Tulkarem was a market town trading fresh vegetables and fruit to the Palestinian region around it and to 
Netanya and the rest of Israel. As mentioned above, Israeli day-trippers used to come to Tulkarem for 
shopping and days out—for restaurants and entertainment. 
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10-5 The building of the apartheid wall on the western border of Tulkarem has seriously disrupted this 
trade and interaction between the agricultural supply villages around Tulkarem and between the two 
territories. The apartheid wall has cut off farmers from their land, irrigation networks and water sources. 
The transport of fresh and perishable produce is impossible with long unpredictable journeys due to 
checkpoints and ad hoc closures. 


10-6 There is evidence of a well organised and developed agricultural industry in the past, which is now 
derelict and unviable due the apartheid wall and checkpoints restricting every part of the agricultural 
process. 


10-7 In Far’un (population 300) volunteers saw polytunnels where tomatoes, cucumbers, aubergine etc 
were cultivated but the water pipes, which now lie underneath under the Wall, have been severed. Also in 
Far’un there are chicken batteries lying derelict because the chicken feed is unobtainable after the wall and 
checkpoint cut off reliable supplies, and their markets were similarly impeded. Much of the borderland along 
the green line has been affected in this way. Renewal and development of the agriculture would benefit both 
countries. 


10-8 Palestinians we talk to are not sure their future state will be economically viable if the path of the 
apartheid wall is not changed to follow the internationally recognised “Green Line.” 


10-9 The wall has enclosed potential major tourist sites such as the medieval walled city of Jerusalem and 
the Byzantine Church of the Nativity in Bethlehem. In Nablus, closures and regular Israeli military 
incursions have removed the church and potential tourist site known as Jacob’s Well from any tourist 
itinerary. 


10-10 In Hebron, the great mosque, originally built as a temple by King Herod the Great (mentioned in 
the Bible), is completely ringed by Israeli Army soldiers and military installations. The mosque itself was 
divided by Israel after the 1994 massacre of 29 Palestinian worshippers at prayer by militant settler Baruch 
Goldstein, and access is extremely difficult. 


10-11 The medieval souk nearby has been ruined by the aggression of illegal Israeli settlers, who throw 
stones, excrement, and waste into the streets below. ISM volunteers have witnessed numerous cases of settler 
violence and intimidation, seen the rows of closed shops in the formerly thriving Tel Rumeida district, and 
seen the protective grills and mesh that local people have been forced to construct to protect themselves and 
their customers from the settlers above. 


10-12 There is huge potential for a thriving and prosperous tourist industry, as well as renewing the 
tourist industry that once existed, but has been all but destroyed by the occupation and more recently by 
the wall. There are numerous archaeological, historic, and religious sites that could be developed giving rise 
to jobs and foreign currency income from hotels, catering, and transport. 


10-13 For over two thousand years tourists have come to the Holy Land to visit the sites from the Bible. 
These sites are now uncomfortably split between the two territories. Palestine/Israel tourism co-operation 
would benefit both peoples. 


See Appendix E (Israeli Settler Attacks and Harassment in Hebron) for a recent description of settler 
violence and harassment in Hebron. 


APPENDICES 


It is important for the committee to realise that the appendices below are just a selection of relevant 
reports from 2005 and 2006. For a full list of ISM volunteers reports, see the main ISM website at 
www.palsolidarity.org. 


Photographs have been removed from the appendices, and in some cases the spelling has been corrected. 
Otherwise the text is unchanged. 


APPENDIX A 


KARSTEN’S JOURNAL: FIVE DAYS IN QAWAWIS 
18 April 2006 
Al Tarrived in the village Tuesday 11 April. 


A2 12.4.06 In the morning I go with Hadj Mahmoud, who takes his sheep for grazing on the hillside 
opposite the settlement of Susya. After some time we see a settler car on the road gong up to Susya and he 
is probably watching us. After 20 minutes the car drives down on the main road together with an army truck. 
Three soldiers walk the about 70m up to us. I go a few steps towards them and say “welcome”. A soldier 
asks me what I am doing here, and I tell that lam a guest in the village and that I have come from Denmark 
to tell the truth about the Muhammad drawings. They seem a little confused and talk together for a minute 
or so. Then the soldier says that I should tell Mahmoud that he is not allowed to graze his sheep on the side 
of the hill turning towards the Susya. I say that he was only on the ridge and the soldier answers that I just 
should tell him that he has to stay on this side, because he is not allowed to come so close to the settler road. 
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(The distance was about 300 m), Isay Mahmoud only speaks Arabic but I will try to explain it to him. The 
soldiers leave. The settler drives his car back to the same place and continues watching us for the next half 
hour. Then he leaves. 


A3 A little detail that tells something about the psychic element in the situation. Mahmoud has 
discovered some rusty peace of iron in a bunch of soil and stones (a demolished stone house?) about 30 m 
on the forbidden side of the hill. He looks carefully around and then sends me to get it. When I brought it 
back he ordered me to hide it between the stones. At a time without any traffic he told me to run quick over 
the main road and put the iron piece between the olive trees. When we walked back to the village he threw 
it on he ground every time a private car or soldier car passed. 


A4 13.4.06 Nothing to report. Well for Ziad it was an eventful day as he had a daughter. I asked if they 
should celebrate it, but he informed me that it was a daughter, so no big party. 


AS 14.4.06 1am with Hadj Ibrahim who grazes his sheep near the main road where the illegal settler road 
goes to Kfar Ja’ir. A “hummer” arrives and takes position at the next cross, by the road to Susya. They are 
watching us for some time. It seems not to be a checkpoint because nobody is stopped. After some time they 
just leave. 


A6 In the afternoon the shepherds go into the valley where they say there is never any problem. I decide 
to go another way to the valley to get a panoramic photo of the valley. I take the route towards Kfar Jair, 
and half way up I see five young people in the fields of the village. They are dressed in white kippa and white 
shirts. When I walk up to them they walk away. When I speed up, they speed up. When they cross the illegal 
settler road and go towards Susya they shout something at me, and I just wave my arms and shout “hello”. 
I did not know if this could mean anything, but I think they were just party dressed young guests in Susya 
and they wanted to have a walk in the area. 


A7 15.4.06 No problems. Everything quiet. In the afternoon a UN jeep turns up with two people from 
UNRWA and two from Amnesty International. They took photos of the structures that are ordered to be 
demolished and had talks with the families about medical needs. They told me that some other villages in 
the neighbourhood are harassed by settlers and that there is some jealousy about the fact that Qawawis got 
internationals and they do not! They stress that it would be good if more internationals would be there. 


A8 16.4.06 A rainy day. In the afternoon I walk to Karmel—well the last 500 m I am invited to join a 
farmer to sit on his donkey. 


APPENDIX B 


THE SURREAL STORY OF QAWAWIS CONTINUES 
18 April 2006 
BI Take a trip to Qawawis and you step back in time, yet remain in a surreal and frightening present. 


B2 It’s an extraordinary place of stark beauty, situated at the extreme southern tip of the Occupied West 
Bank. Most of the people live in ancient limestone cave dwellings, variously enlarged and improved over 
the centuries. Yet each is swept spotlessly clean, belying first impressions that an ancient lifestyle means dirt 
and squalor. 


B3 Qawawis itself is tiny, home to just five Palestinian families. The population varies depending on 
who’s brother, sister, aunt or other relative happens to be around, but it is usually between 15-50 people. 
The permanent residents earn a skilful but hard living shepherding goats and growing crops ina harsh semi- 
desert landscape. 


B4 The survival of Qawawis as a living community is a minor miracle, quite apart from the climate, and 
the day-to-day hazards and uncertainties of subsistence farming. Over the past few years two illegal Israeli 
settlement outposts, founded by militant and very dangerous settlers, have been established on nearby land. 
Since the settlers arrived, they've constantly harassed, threatened, and sometimes physically attacked the 
people. 


BS They’ve ruined wells and poisoned livestock. Three years ago, their tactics paid off and they managed 
to chase the families away from Qawawis. A single settler moved in, vandalized homes, and added a building 
of his own. Then in a bizarre twist it turned out that Israeli Army has it’s own designs on Qawawis, wanting 
to turn the area into a training/security zone. The army evicted the settler, and bulldozed rubble in front of 
the cave dwellings, hoping to seal them off forever. 


B6 The army’s action was premature. The people of Qawawis, with the help of international and Israeli 
human rights groups fought back with a court case that went all the way to the Israeli Supreme Court. The 
people won, and court found that Palestinians, not settlers or the army had the rights to Qawawis. 


B7 Unfortunately the judgment had a catch. The people were welcome to return, but on condition that 
no new buildings were constructed. So they returned, and they cleared the rubble, repaired their homes, 
shepherded their goats and sheep, planted their crops, and repaired their free-standing bread oven and 
outhouse. Both these structures are essential to the standard of living, which at best is very low. 


B8 Then they made a mistake; they added a simple tent-like canvas awning to both oven and outhouse 
to keep out the winter rains and the summer sun. 
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B9 Inthe blinkered eyes of the Israeliadministrators, these rudimentary and sensible improvements make 
both structures “new.” On 27 March 2006 they served an order giving the people a month to demolish them, 
or the authorities would do the job themselves. So once again, there will be a court case, this time on 27 April 
2006, in Beit El near Ramallah, where lawyers will argue over the meaning of the word “new.” 


B10 Building of a very different kind has also been going on in Qawawis area. Despite the fact that the 
two settlements closest to the hamlet are illegal (all settlements are illegal under International Law, but these 
ones are also illegal under Israeli law), the authorities have been kind enough to provide the law-breakers 
with electricity, telephone lines, piped water, and a couple of new roads. 


B11 One of these new roads runs very close to Qawawis, and the Israeli Army, for “security reasons,” 
has imposed a 100 metre “security zone” on each side where no Palestinian is allowed to go. This means in 
some Qawawis homes, taking a few steps from your front door means you are in a military exclusion zone. 


B12 More trouble has come from the main road about 1km (2/3 mile) away. The Israelis have recently 
started building a “mini-wall” along the edge of the northern carriageway. Made of concrete blocks precisely 
82cm high and built along the curb, they prevent vehicles from leaving the road and heading into the semi- 
desert beyond. They are also just high enough to prevent a sheep or a donkey leaden with supplies from 
crossing. 


B13 This poses a serious problem for Qawawis, as this mini-wall will cut it off from Karmel and Yatta. 
These are the small towns that provide supplies and markets for produce. The mini wall itself is something 
ofa mystery, it doesn’t appear on any publicly available Israeli or UN maps, and enquiries about its design, 
length, purpose, and on who’s authority it is being built have so far been fruitless. An ISM volunteer spoke 
to some of the workmen last week, and they said it will run from Karmel to Susya (approximately 10km, 
six miles). As one of the people of Qawawis said “we’re going to be in a prison here.” 


Bl4 Cave dwellings, a road, an outhouse, a bakery, and mysterious wall 82 cm high and six miles long 
(maybe). Only in the surreal world of the Occupied West Bank would such insignificant structures cause so 
much trouble. 


APPENDIX C 


DESTRUCTION AND DEFIANCE IN THE SHADOW OF BETHLEHEM 
By Tom 
22 March 2006 


Cl Unable to enter the al-Walaja village, I waited for close to an hour at the Har Gill’o turnoff until I 
could hear the sounds of two giant earthmovers, courtesy of Volvo and the Israeli government. The police 
refused to respond to questions, but a young soldier told me that a “military activity” was just finishing, but 
he had no idea what that activity was. He threatened to arrest me if I try to make my way past the blockade, 
so I waited, along with villagers and international press, until he allowed us to walk through. He and the 
others in green and blue, on horseback and jeeps, laughed as they ate their lunch on the hoods of their 
vehicles, oblivious to the villagers watching them. Ironically, the road sign to the illegal settlement of Har 
Gill’o boasts of accommodation and a lookout because of the stunning view: a view that the family of Hadr 
Mahmoud Mohammed Rabah no longer enjoy. 


C2 I walked the narrow road into the village, following the Volvo tracks and the ground up pavement, 
not in need of any directions. I spoke with two teenagers just released from handcuffs by the police. They 
were obviously devastated, but at least not injured like their friend, who took a blow to the head from a 
soldier’s club. 


C3 The Rabah family, including eight children, are now homeless, after the Volvo earth-movers tore 
through the back of their dwelling while family members scrambled desperately to remove furniture and 
other items. Another home nearby was also levelled, two more examples of an ugly Israeli tradition that 
occurs on average two to three times each month. A teacher in Bethlehem, Hadr Rabah tells me that the 
village is very united against the Occupation, so there is no shortage of people offering to take in family 
members temporarily at least. When I asked why the earthmovers left the front of the home intact, his reply 
was “they were afraid of the electric”. 


C4 It’s not hard to see why Israel desires this land that overlooks Jerusalem and a couple of illegal 
settlements that used to be parts of Beit Jala and Walaja. As one neighbour -himself in receipt of a 
destruction order- said. . . “This land is beautiful, so Israel needs it”. Another neighbour explained that the 
Israeli government... “needs to have the ground without the people”. In the distance towards Jerusalem, 
Icould see the zoo, complete with giraffes wandering in their pen. After a couple weeks in Hebron, listening 
to Tel Rumeida settlers refer to Palestinians as pigs, dogs, and animals, I couldn’t help but see the parallel: 
The Israeli government sees the West Bank as their zoo for Palestinians, complete with walls, fences and 
gates. . .except they would rather you did not visit. I realize the comparison is primitive and unflattering, but 
I think it reflects the unwillingness of Israel to see the Palestinian people as teachers, doctors, shop-owners, 
students, mothers and sons. 
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C5 I stood with the Rabah family as they explained how Israeli officials had been out repeatedly to 
photograph and survey the area around their home and many others in al-Walaja. I felt awful, but was 
encouraged to take pictures to record and report the flattened home and the young people sifting through 
the rubble for household goods. Another local teacher added her thoughts about the effects on young 
children when they witness such events at a young age. She told me that it is very difficult for the children 
of Walaja to sit in their classes and focus on education while there is such upheaval in the community at the 
hands of the occupying authorities. “Imagine what a two-year old will grow up like”. Why is not the entire 
village crowded around the ruins, embracing the family? “It happens so often. If they stand here now, will 
that change things? People still have to go to school and to work. If I stand here until 12:00 tomorrow, will 
it be any different?” When homes in al-Walaja are destroyed, it often means olive and orange trees fall as 
well, but what is left standing is defiance. 


APPENDIX D 


BIL’IN DEMONSTRATION REMEMBERS TWELFTH DEATH CAUSED BY WALL 
8 April 2006 


D1 Friday’s Bil’in demonstration was a memorial for the twelfth victim of the apartheid wall. Eyad Taha 
Salame Taha, a 28 year-old man from Beit Annan, was drowned in a flood. 


D2 Eyad and his brother, Raad, were travelling to work when floodwaters swept their car away. They 
got out of the car and were washed towards the barrier by strong currents. Raad was rescued by villagers, 
but Eyad was found unconscious, entangled in the razor wire of the apartheid barrier. 


D3 Local Bil’in activists, joined by Israelis and internationals, held their weekly peaceful demonstration 
by the wall next to the village. Two people from the village were arrested, including Mohammed Khatib 
from the Bil’in popular committee against the wall. As long as international activists were filming, the 
soldiers treated the detainees well, but when the cameras were gone, the soldiers beat them up. They were 
both released after the demonstration. 


D4 After demonstrating at the usual site, the activists marched to the place where Eyad was drowned. 
The villagers put up a makeshift monument with posters and lavender to honour Eyad. Speeches were given 
about this horrible loss and about how the wall was to blame. The activists charged that the Israeli 
government should be held responsible for this death. 


D5 Eyad’s tragic death highlights the reality of the destructive effects of the wall on the lives of 
Palestinians in Bil’in and elsewhere along the wall. 

Unfortunately, his is not the first life lost as a result of the wall. Eleven others lost their lives in 
demonstrations against the illegal annexation barrier, including five children under the age of 16. 


D6 Mohammad Fadel Hashem Rayan, age 25, from Beit Duko was killed in Beit Ijza on February 26, 
2004 by live ammunition shot at him by border police during a demonstration against the wall. 


D7 Zakaria MaHmud Salem, age 28, from Beit Ijza was killed in Beit Ijza on February 26, 2004 by live 
ammunition shot at him by border police during a demonstration against the wall. 

D8 Abdal Rahman Abu Eid, age 62, from Bidu was killed in Bidu on February 26, 2004 from a heart 
attack after his house was tear gassed. 

D9 Mohammad Daud Badwan, age 21, from Bidu was shot by border police snipers during a 
demonstration in Biddu on March 26, 2004 and died April 3, 2004. 

D10 Diaa Abdel Karim Abu Eid, age 24, from Bidu was killed in Bidu by live ammunition shot at him 
during a demonstration against the wall on April 4, 2004. 

D11 Hussain Mahmud Awwad Aliyan, age 17, from Budrus, was killed in Beitunia on April 16, 2004 at 
a demonstration against the wall, after live ammunition was shot at demonstrators. 

D12 Islam Hashem Rizik Zhahran, age 14, from Deir Abu Mashal was shot with a rubber coated metal 
bullet in Deir Anu Mashal on April 18, 2004 and died April 28, 2004. 


D13 Alaa Mohammad Abdel Rahman Khalil, age 14, from Betunia was killed in Betunia February 15, 
2005 by live ammunition shot by a security guard while throwing stones at a wall security jeep. 


D14 Jamal Jaber Ibrahim Assi, age 15, from Beit Likya was killed in Beit Likya on May 4, 2005 by live 
ammunition shot in his pelvis while throwing stones in a demonstration against the wall. 

D15 Odai Mofeed Mahmud Assi, age 14, from Beit Likya was killed in Beit Likya on May 4, 2005 by 
live ammunition shot in his chest while throwing stones in a demonstration against the wall. 


D16 Mahayub Nimer Assi, age 15, from Beit Likya was killed in Beit Likya on June 8, 2005 by live 
ammunition shot by a security guard while he was at his family’s orchards, about 200 meters from the 
bulldozers parking lot. 


D17 It is the hope of activists, as we continue our protests and demonstrations, that these lives will not 
have been lost in vain. It is in their memory that we protest tomorrow and every day thereafter. 
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APPENDIX E 


ISRAELI SETTLER ATTACKS AND HARASSMENT IN HEBRON 
By ISM Hebron 


El 27 September 2006: At 1:30pm today a stoning took place on Shuhada Street near Beit Hadassah 
settlement, which is the street where most of the attacks against Palestinians in the street occur. Eight Israeli 
settler children, aged about ten years old, threw rocks at the Palestinians and at windows of a home, which 
were already barred due to previous attacks. The settler children also threw rocks at internationals filming 
the situation. The attack ended within a few minutes because the two Israeli soldiers stationed at Beit 
Hadassah settlement forced the children back. It usually isn’t the case that they intervene against colonist 
settler violence like they did in this instance. 


E2 This situation isn’t unusual. It happens several times a week and often while Palestinian children are 
on their way to and from school. At the moment teachers are on strike because they haven’t been paid for 
over six month. Despite the large amount of leisure time they have because of this, few Palestinian children 
can be seen on the streets. They are afraid to go out because of the never-ending attacks from Israeli settlers. 


E3 Shuhada Street was happening, the home of Zuhair Al-Bayed was attacked by three Israeli settlers, 
aged around seventeen. They came from the olive groves near Shuhada Street, throwing rocks from above 
the house. The settlers destroyed one of the solar cell panels the family kept on the roof to heat water. 
Fortunately no one in the family was hit by the rocks. The home of Zuhair Al-Bayed has been attacked five 
times, but they are reluctant to call the Israeli police or military: “We don’t want to call them because it takes 
a very long time before they come. If they do come, they don’t help us or they cause more problems to us 
than if we wouldn’t call them at all”, said the son in the family. 


E4 At 4.00 pm about four settler boys, aged eight to 10, stoned the Al-Azzeh and Sharabati homes from 
their Tel Rumeida settlement caravans. Settler adults could be seen in the area throughout the time the 
children were stoning. 


E5 At 4.10 pm, an international noticed a group of settler women and children from Tel Rumeida walk 
up to the Abu Haikel house, located on a hill near the olive groves above the Tel Rumeida settlement. The 
women were filmed hoeing on the Abu Haikel land within about 30 feet of the home. Later, the group of 
settler women and children walked back down to the settlement carrying about four rakes and hoes. 


E6 Internationals visiting the home of the Al-Azzeh family learned that the family has continued to be 
without water for 20 days. Women and teenaged males from Tel Rumeida settlement were seen by the family 
cutting their water pipes, which run directly below the settlement. The Al-Azzeh family and the Sharabati 
family are without water and have been forced to get water from their neighbours. The family is not able to 
mop their floors or do anything that requires a lot of water; instead, they are only able to drink and wash 
with it. 

E7 They have repaired the pipes numerous times, but the Tel Rumeida settlers simply cut them again. 


APPENDIX F 
NON-VIOLENT RESISTANCE IN BIL’IN WORKS 
15 September 2006 
By ISM Media office volunteers 


Fl Today, as every in Friday for the last year and seven months, the villagers of Bil’in marched from the 
mosque to the Wall. Joined by international and Israeli activists, the marchers were confronted on the edge 
of the village with baton and shield wielding Occupation forces who turned these weapons against the 
peaceful protesters. An Israeli activist was hit in the face with a riot shield and suffered severe bleeding. 
Despite the beatings being meted out the villagers sang and chanted resistance slogans. 


F2 As the protesters were being forced back into the village they sat down on the road to non-violently 
resist the Occupation invading the village. In contrast to previous anti-Wall demonstrations when soldiers 
brutally dispersed any groups of protesters, this time the soldiers allowed them to sit on the road. The 
rhythmic beating of a Buddhist monk’s drum rang out over the act of silent resistance and shamed the 
Occupation forces into contemplating their unwelcome and provocative presence in the village. 


F3 Injuries: 
— Yotam—hit with a shield in the face. 
— Koby—beaten on the shoulder. 
— Jonathan—beaten on the leg. 
— Eyad Burnat—beaten on the leg. 
— Adid Abu Rahme—beaten on the leg. 
— Khamis Abu Rahme—shot with a rubber bullet. 
— Sharar Mansour—shot with a rubber bullet. 
— Wiyam Nasser—shot with a rubber bullet. 
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APPENDIX G 


TWO BIL’IN TEENS ARRESTED DURING NIGHT 
14 April 2006 
By Jane 


G1 Just when I thought I was in for a quiet night, saying good-bye to the resisters in Bil’in, the Israeli 
army came into the village and arrested two young men, Yassar aged 16 and Tariq aged 19. 


G2 It was a beautiful warm night at the outpost. R and J arrived just after dark. We tried to collect some 
wood and we built one of the smallest fires the outpost has witnessed. As we finished our supper of aubergine 
dip, yoghurt and bread the shebab begun to come out of the night in two’s and threes. Ali arrived in his 
truck bringing his young son. They got the fire going and the kettle on. A typical outpost night of being 
taught Arabic words, sweet tea, rich coffee, cigarettes, sunflower seeds and loud stories of which I could only 
understand the final burst of laughter. The full moon shone and we came out from under the shelter to bathe 
in it’s light. 

G3 At midnight I pulled myself into the cab of Ali’s truck. Shebab climbed into the back and we left R 
and two young men from the village behind. We took the slow, bumpy ride back to the village. Through 
land belonging to Ali’s family, now piled with stones and rubble, 300 year old olive trees uprooted and gone. 
Onto the security road by the fence, up the hill, round the fence and down to the gate and the site of the 
Friday demonstrations. Along the old tarmac road, unmaintained, pot holed, passing fields then houses. 
They dropped me outside the ISM apartment. We called goodbye, they told me to bring all my family to 
visit Bil’in. 

G4 Tread till late and finally turned out the light at about 1.30 am. No sooner had I closed my eyes than 
Abdullah was banging on the door. Soldiers are outside. I grabbed my camera, bag with notebook, pen and 
cigs, stuck my feet in my trainers, pulled on another top and I was out of the house. Abdullah was standing 
in his red pyjamas, two armed soldiers next to him. He was demanding they leave the village. There were 3 
or 4 military vehicles in the street. It was hard to see behind the glare of their headlights. Soldiers with 
nightsights and guns pointing at roofs, round walls, at trees and shrubs. Abdullah went up on his roof, “Get 
off the roof” yelled two soldiers, “No I won’t, this is my house, what are you doing here, we don’t want you 
here, go away”. I’m walking up and down the street, between soldiers. Soldiers emerge from a building, they 
all climb into vehicles and drive past the mosque and up the hill. It’s only now that I can see a group of 
shebab and a camera man by the mosque. “ Hello Jane”, I recognise a few of them. “Did they take anyone” 
they ask me. “No I didn’t see anyone with them”. We start to follow the military vehicles up the hill. 


G5 Five hundred yards and the soldiers have stopped again. I look at the cameraman and we go forward. 
Again I’m walking in among the soldiers asking what are they doing, why are they here. It’s the middle of 
the night, the occupying military force is armed and on the streets of a small West Bank village and I’m 
walking around in the middle of it all. It’s very strange. Then from a track soldiers are bringing a young 
boy, Yassar, he is frightened, he’s a child. On his face are the tracks of a few tears. His eyes, like headlights, 
beam out fear. “What are you doing with that child, let him go, let him go, he’s a child, why have you got 
a child, let him go”. They try and put him in the back of a vehicle. There’s me shouting and getting in the 
way and a whole lot of big soldiers but my white skin, my English voice means they hesitate. At one point 
I managed to get my arm round they boy and we begin to walk away. For a split second I think they will 
let us go. Hands get hold of us, they start to pull us apart, we are holding onto each others arms and hands, 
the distance between us gets bigger and bigger till we can’t hold onto each other any more. A soldier twists 
my arm behind my back. “You are interfering with our operation, go away”. “Yes I am interfering with you 
trying to take away a child”. A woman in a nightgown appears, she is pleading with the soldiers. A man in 
his night time clothes approaches. We are in a chaotic bundle around the child. 


G6 So many soldiers. Were there 16, 18, 20? I don’t know. They took the child. Later I found out he was 
16 years old. In the night, surrounded by soldiers he looked about 13. 


G7 As the door of the vehicle closed on the boy the stones started flying. Soldiers fire teargas at the 
shebab. Stones seem to be coming from all directions. I find myself crouched behind a wall with a soldier. 
The vehicles start turning, the soldiers run to them and off they go, stones bouncing of the metal and 
scattering across the road. 


G8 The shebab congregate back at the mosque. Abdullah appears in his pyjamas. News comes that Tariq, 
19 years old, has also been taken. The soldiers drive through a couple more times and are met by stones 
raining down from behind every wall and gate. The stones of the shebab are shouting “get out of our village, 
get out of our village”. 


G9 Bilin has been targeted by the Israeli military because of its continuous non-violent resistance to the 
annexation fence/apartheid wall. This week, in addition to Yassar and Tariq, two children were arrested 
whilst tending their goats. ISM supports Bil’in’s ongoing struggle by standing side by side with the villagers, 
trying to prevent arrests, witnessing, media work and legal support. This legal support is expensive as it costs 
1000’s of shekels to get villagers released from Israeli detention. 
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G10 The ISM urges allits supporters to continue raising money for the legal fund, so that we can continue 
to support non-violent protest against illegal occupation and theft of Palestinian land, and continue to free 
jailed children. 


APPENDIX H 


DAILY HARASSMENT AT BEIT IBA CHECKPOINT 
8 August 2006 
By Woody, Miss J and Ernesto 


H1 There is continual harassment and human rights abuses at Beit Iba checkpoint, northwest of Nablus, 
which connects the largest city in the West Bank to Tulkarem and Jenin. 


H2 Students and patients travelling in ambulances are routinely stopped, as human rights workers 
witnessed yesterday, August 7th. One international travelling through the checkpoint was also arrested, 
apparently for taking pictures. 


H3 Human rights workers monitoring the checkpoint reported that three students of Al Najah 
University were detained by Isaeli soldiers, which means that they were pulled out of line and put into a pen 
surrounded by razor wire until their name was cleared. It is necessary for these young men to travel through 
this checkpoint daily in order to attend the university. 


H4 There were an additional 15 men detained between 20 minutes and 3 hours. They reported to the 
internationals that they are detained almost daily because the last four digits of their ID numbers are the 
same as those of “wanted” individuals (meaning the Israeli army wants to arrest or assassinate these people). 
Some soldiers acknowledged that these men, many of whom are students, cross the Beit Iba checkpoint daily 
and are known to not be “wanted”. However, they still could not explain why these men are detained 
regularly nonetheless. 


H5 Ambulances with their lights on were stopped at the vehicle crossing and required to provide 
documentation and undergo a rigorous inspection in order to clear the checkpoint and transport their 
patient to the nearest hospital. 


H6 The human rights workers spoke with the soldiers on duty and negotiated the crossing of several men 
across the checkpoint, despite official military orders that no men between the ages of 15 to 35 are allowed 
to cross under any circumstances. The Israeli authorities claim that it is a security risk to allow men of this 
age group to cross the checkpoint. 


An international woman from Sweden, not working with the group monitoring the checkpoint, but on a 
tour with a group to Jenin, was arrested. The group noticed a Palestinian man being arrested although he 
had on a leg brace and said he was on the way to the hospital. She asked the soldiers why he was being held 
and took some photos after which the soldiers told her to stop or they would call the police. They passed 
the checkpoint and went to get food and water. When they returned the police had arrived and directly 
targeted the international who took pictures. The police were very aggressive and informed her that a soldier 
had filed a complaint against her, which justified her arrest. 


H7 The police took her to Qedumim settlement police station and then Ariel settlement police station 
and threatened to deport her. They asked her to sign papers agreeing she will stay out of the West Bank. 
She reported that,” They tried to bribe me with offers of “only being excluded from Nablus”. I said I wanted 
to move about freely: “Is Israel not a democracy?’ I said. They finally let me go with no papers being signed.” 


APPENDIX I 


QALQILYA: PALESTINIAN GRANDFATHER KILLED BY ISRAELI CHECKPOINT 
26 July 2006 


Il Today, 26 July at 8.30 pm at Azzun checkpoint near Qalqilya, Palestinian Grandfather Mahmood 
Ahmed Sumha, 68 years old from the village of Jayyous died from complications resulting from heart 
disease. He was on his way to hospital when the ambulance he was in was stopped by the Israeli army at 
one of their checkpoints. 


I2 Contrary to international law, soldiers at the checkpoint refused to let the ambulance pass. 


13 According to official Israeli army policy, “the checkpoint commander will allow a person to cross the 
checkpoint (including entry into Israel) to obtain medical treatment, even if the individual does not have the 
requisite approval, if an urgent medical emergency is involved.” See B’Tselem website, “Infringement of the 
Right to Medical Treatment” (1) 


14 Mahmood’s ID number was 929535110. 


I5 Mahmood was placed on a stretcher and those with him attempted to cross the checkpoint on foot. 
Once again, they were blocked from doing so by soldiers. 


16 Mahmood died shortly afterwards. 
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APPENDIX J 


ISRAELI ARMY SHOOTS CIVILIANS AT CHECKPOINT, DESTROYS HOUSES IN NABLUS 
26 August 2006 


J1 The Israeli army shot two Palestinian civilians in the legs near Nablus this morning. The Sebehtash 
(17th) Checkpoint between the Nablus village of the Assiri Ashamalya and the Centre of Nablus has been 
closed and Nablus has been declared a closed military zone. 


J2 The army has been very vocal with racist comments abusing the people at the checkpoints verbally 
and not letting them past this morning. Amongst the comments were “We don’t want you Arabs here”. 


J3 The violence of the army escalated resulting in two Palestinian men being shot in the legs. The 
ambulance is seeing to them now but is not allowed to pass through to the hospital. 


J4 This particular incident eventuated because two men who were ina car full of people who were going 
to see loved ones (who were suffering injuries from a car accident they had been in today) in the Nablus 
hospital asked for special treatment to be allowed through the checkpoint. 


J5 The soldier they asked responded by kicking them and spitting at one of the men in his face. This man 
pushed the soldier back. Other soldiers gathered. They opened fire, shooting the men in the legs. 


J6 There are hundreds of people stuck at this checkpoint at the moment and the tensions are still very 
high. Saturdays are heavy transit days for people here in Palestine but today was particularly busy because 
of a Committee of Internationals Doctors who are in Nablus hospital to conduct appointments for 
Palestinians. 


J7 House Demolition 
The army today has demolished a two story building in the center of Nablus. 


The demolition has rendered the house next door in danger because the second floor of the first home has 
been severely structurally fractured. The army is not allowing the residents of the second home out of their 
house because they have called a curfew. They are currently occupying several houses in the immediate area. 
They have also destroyed four cars. 


J8 ISM volunteers have managed to get to the area and are currently trying to get the residents out of 
their house to safety. All other humanitarian groups are stuck at various checkpoints. 


APPENDIX K 


ACTION TAKEN AGAINST TWO ISRAELI CHECKPOINTS THAT CLOSE NABLUS 
By Michael 


K1 Yesterday, August 2nd, hundreds of people waited for hours at Huwarra checkpoint, which is the 
main entrance to Nablus from the south and one of the most restrictive in all of the West Bank. Everyone 
was packed into the terminal, while soldiers allowed one to pass at a time, after undergoing humiliating 
searches and questioning. Yesterday, the average waiting time at Huwarra was over two hours. 


K2 Over the course of six hours, international activists working with ISM were able to escort many 
people through the illegal barriers, and facilitate the release of men detained without charge. Through 
physical accompaniment, negotiation and other non-violent means, the ISM was able to pressure Israeli 
Occupation Force (IOF) soldiers into allowing the passage of many Palestinians. Using this tactic, they were 
able to allow many pregnant women, small children and people with medical issues to pass. Without 
international accompaniment, the soldiers do not have any interests in treating Palestinians as humans and 
often force them to wait the entire day in the hot sun. 


K3 In response to the international presence, the soldiers brought an additional 15 soldiers, and 
threatened the ISM activists with arrest, while the soldiers pushed, screamed and physically attempted to 
stop the internationals from documenting the closure with cameras. The internationals witnessed JOF 
soldiers pushing Palestinians, grabbing some by the throat, and continuously touching Palestinian women 
after being asked not to do so. The internationals were also threatened violently by soldiers with M-16 
machine guns. On one occasion, a female soldier told a female activist, “F*** you, I will shoot you with my 
big gun,” after the international asked why the Palestinians were being delayed. 


K4 In the end, activists were able facilitate the crossing of about 20 people, forcing the IOF to create a 
“humanitarian line,” where women, children and the elderly were allowed to pass with more efficiency. After 
exhausting the patience of the soldiers at Huwara, the activists moved to Beit Iba checkpoint on the road 
to Tulkarem. 


K5 At Beit Iba, activists found eight young men in detention, one of whom was in isolation in a metal 
cell not much larger than the width of his shoulders. The man, named Bashir, had been in detention for over 
8 hours, and when asked why, the soldiers told the activists that he was a “wanted, dangerous, terrorist.” 
After investigation, it turned out that the man had been detained that morning after he intervened in the 
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case of an IOF soldier sexually harassing a Palestinian women. Once again, when the activists attempted to 
remain in the checkpoint to speak with the detained men, activists were physically assaulted, and threatened 
with arrest. 


K6 The other seven men were detained in a metal pen, surrounded by razor wire. Many had been there 
for close to six hours. The ISM activists brought them food, water and phones to call their families. Most 
of those detained were university students from al-Najah in Nablus, one was a Palestinian Authority 
policeman, and one was a taxi driver. The students had final exams the next day and most reported being 
stopped every day. When asked, the soldiers said they were detained because the Israeli intelligence had 
flagged their names. 


K7 After over one and a half hours of negotiation, the activists were able to persuade the soldiers to let 
Bashir out of isolation and put with the other men. After an additional 30 minutes, all the men were released. 
As the ISM was leaving Beit Iba, a man of approximately 16 years of age was pulled from the crowd of 
waiting Palestinians and the IOF attempted to detain him. The man’s ID was not cross referenced with the 
list of “wanted persons,” and the soldiers gave no justification for singling him out. In response, ISM 
activists physically prevented the man from being taken by surrounding him with their bodies, and after de- 
escalating the situation; they accompanied the man to the front of the checkpoint. ISM activists remained 
with the man during his “interrogation,” in which the soldiers asked him very little. When this was over, the 
soldiers attempted to detain him again, but the activists were able to successfully accompany him out of the 
checkpoint. Although he was unable to pass into Tulkarem to visit his mother he was at least not arrested. 


APPENDIX L 


TULKAREM CHOKED BY ISRAEL’S ILLEGAL CHEMICAL FUMES 
5 July 2005 


Ll Today’s Freedom Summer action was focused on the presence of a toxic chemical factory at the edge 
of Tulkarem. The Israeli-owned factory was originally located near residences in Israel, but was deemed to 
be polluting beyond acceptable legal levels. 


L2 Following a court case in Israel, it was moved to the West Bank city of Tulkarem in the mid-eighties. 
The complex of factories has been expanding ever since, spreading like the cancer that the output from the 
factory induces. 


L3 This issue represents a particularly dangerous dimension of the occupation for the Palestinian people. 
As I stood looking up at the chimney and IOF watchtower inside the factory compound, it occurred to me 
that this was a large, ugly weapon, slowly but surely attacking the people around it. 


L4 Tulkarem has the highest cancer rates in Palestine. Residents living near the factory also suffer 
disproportionately from respiratory tract diseases and other health problems. The land around the factories 
has been labelled unsuitable for agricultural production, and farmers have faced extreme difficulties getting 
to it. One farmer has been shot at a number of times by the owner of the chemical factory. He has decided to 
convert his farm to organic production a decision which reflects the strength and resilience of the Palestinian 
people. No attempts have been made to clean the surrounding environment or dispose of the chemical waste 
safely—it is being repeatedly dumped on nearby Palestinian land. 


L5 The protest began with a march from the centre of Tulkarem towards the factory. We wore blue 
surgical masks to highlight the danger of inhaling the factory fumes, but as we approached the factory and 
began to smell the foul stench in the air I was genuinely glad to be wearing it. 


L6 Our group of Palestinian, Israeli, and ISM Activists, proceeded from the centre of Tulkarem to the 
factory located at the city’s edge. We walked carrying gravestone shaped signs in Arabic and English 
proclaiming the death of the environment, justice, freedom, and human rights, in addition to the disregard 
of organisations such as the World Health Organisation and the International Court of Justice. 


L7 Arriving at the factory, which is in close proximity to the Apartheid Wall around Tulkarem, the 
demonstrators placed the “gravestones” outside the main gate and began to chant. Messages were sprayed 
on the wall and we banged on the gate with stones, but nobody responded and the military did not turn up. 


L8 Tonly hope that they do not punish the farmers involved in the protest later, when we have left the city. 
L9 Photos can be viewed at: freckle. blogs.com/photos/no—more—poison/ 


L10 The factories in Tulkarem are one of many sites throughout the West Bank where Israeli industrial 
complexes are situated. The companies are free to operate outside of Israeli laws regarding health and safety, 
the environment and the treatment of workers. The Palestinian workers come from a pool of very cheap 
labour; they have no rights and, following the economic strangulation of Palestine over the last five years, 
are desperate to work, even if this means going to a settlement and working in unhealthy or dangerous 
conditions. The factories are built on stolen land and disfigure the beauty of the West Bank, causing 
environmental problems and flattening agricultural land with concrete. 
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APPENDIX M 


THE TRIP FROM TULKARM TO RAMALLAH: 3 ROAD BLOCKS, 5 CHECK-POINTS, 7 CARS 
29 April 2006 


M1 How long does it take to travel from the northeast of the West Bank, to the centre? In such a small 
area of land, you might think not long. A Palestinian ISM co-ordinator gives an account of the realities of 
trying to get out of the prison that the Israeli military is turning the north into. 


By Abdel-Karim Dalbah 
M2 An average journey 
— Drive distance: 90 km 
— Drive time: 90 min max—directly in one car. 
— Cost: 15 shekels by bus or 20 to 25 shekels by car (service) 
On the 23rd of April 2006 and for more than five months 
— Drive distance: more than 300 km 
— Drivetime + walking + waiting at checkpoints: 5 hrs, 30 min 
— Cost: 65 Shekels 
M3 WHY 


Because of the Israeli policies of closure and checkpoints and the fact that I am a Palestinian from 
Tulkarm (in the north of the West Bank). 


M4 HOW 


I left my home at 8.30 am and walked to the bus station. There were no buses, and no direct cars so I had 
to take the service to Innap checkpoint (15 km east). Before we reached it, we were stopped by a flying 
checkpoint after 5 km. We waited about 15 min in a long line of cars before our driver decided to go back 
and take another road, going around the checkpoint. This added another 15 min as we had to go 200m east 
around the checkpoint and continue to Innap (the main checkpoint). We reached Innap and waited there 
about 15 min when the soldier came and told our driver that it was forbidden for anyone to pass today. So 
the he had to use another road to drive around. We reached a roadblock just 1 km east of the checkpoint. 
The cost had increased from 5 to 10 shekels by then. 


The end of the first part. 


M5 When we reached the roadblock we had to walk about 200m to cross it. We started waiting for a car 
to take us to Ramallah. When one arrived the driver was asking for 50 shekels each which is too much— 
it’s normally 20 or 30 maximum. After 10 minutes, I took a taxi with four others to a village called Funkuk, 
halfway to Ramallah. This cost 10 shekels each. From there, a taxi driver offered to take us to Borgeen 
roadblock for another 10 shekels. We agreed to this but after driving for about 20 minutes we were stopped 
by another flying checkpoint near Haris. The soldiers prevented us from passing, so the driver took us back 
to Funduk. He offered another choice—to try another long road through different villages. Along the way 
we had to get out of the car several times because the parallel road we were taking to avoid the roadblocks 
was so rough. After driving more than an hour we reached the Borgeen roadblock—it cost 20 shekels to 
get there. 


The end of the second step. 


M6 After we passed the roadblocks, we felt like we were about to reach Ramallah, taking one last service. 
However, the drivers said not it would not be that simple. The soldiers at Attara checkpoint near Bir Zeit 
were apparently not allowing people from the north of the West Bank to get into Ramallah. 


M7 However, at the roadblock before Attara, we would be able to pass and then get another car to 
Ramallah. What should we do? We agreed to this plan and drove (10 shekels each) to Attara checkpoint 
which we reached after 45 minutes, passing through some villages that I’ve never been though before. 
Instead of a car waiting on the other side of the road block there was a Border Police jeep which stopped 
anyone from being near by. We stayed there about 30 minutes, trying to pass though the main checkpoint, 
at first with a taxi and then by trying to speak to the commander. We tried to point out to him that we were 
all over forty years of age. After a long time he said “sorry. You can go and try to get in through Qalandya”. 
When we asked about going that way we discovered that it would cost 20 shekels more. 


The end of the third part. 


M8 Eventually, we decided not to go that way but also not to go back since by this point we were less 
than 4 km from Ber Zeit [which is just north of Ramallah]. Instead, we decided to get past by walking. This 
meant we had to go over the mountain—but we would have to pass away from the checkpoint so that the 
soldiers at the military tower couldn’t see us. So after we had walked about 3 km, we finally reached Ber 
Zeit town, from which we caught a car for only 4 shekels each. 


We finally reached Ramallah at 2.30 pm, tired and hungry, but happy. 
The end of the fourth step. 
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M9 The ministry of education was closed, where I needed to go to sign a paper for my sister. I missed it 
for today. I also missed the training of new ISMers, so I decided to go to my nephew’s house to have a rest 
for a while, but because I was so tired I slept for about 2 hours. 


The day is over. 


M10 
Ispent the next day doing some work till 6.00 pm before I went back to the car station to leave for Tulkarm. 
After 15 minutes the car filled up and we drove directly to Tulkarm. On the way we passed through the roads 
that were forbidden for us to pass on the way to Ramallah. Not one check-point stopped us! One of the men 
in the car said “it is very easy to get into the prison”. 


M11 This situation has lasted for over five moths for Tulkarm and Jenin residents—it is a collective 
punishment. The Israeli government claims this is for security reasons. 


APPENDIX N 


THE SCENE OF DESTRUCTION AT THE NABLUS MUQATA 
28 July 2006 
A follow-up report from our original press release about the attack. 
By Michael. 


N1 Today, two ISM activists visited the site of the demolished Mugqata in Nablus. Last week, from 19 
July until 21 July Israeli Occupation Forces (IOF) laid siege to the building, home to the Palestinian 
government. The two ISMers visited the site to document and observe the damage to the building following 
the three day offensive. The site of the building is almost completely demolished. The main building is 
completely levelled, and the peripheral buildings are missing most of their walls. The smaller buildings are 
also almost entirely destroyed, and deep tank tread marks scar the streets around. The scene at the site is 
solemn as some Palestinians scavenge for valuable metal, and others pick through the remains gathering 
what is left of the building’s records and paperwork. 


N2 Some havealready begun to rebuild and clean up. The observers witnessed a man beginning to rebuild 
a wall, and a small tractor was moving rubble. 


N3_ The siege in Nablus marks an escalation in the IOF’s attacks in the region. During the incursion, not 
only was the government building destroyed, but the IOF arrested many Palestinian police. During this 
offensive, the nearby Balata refugee camp was also invaded, and here the IOF killed 3. At the end of the 
attack, 9 Palestinians were killed, including 3 children, and over 80 were injured. 


N4 Also damaged in the attack was the office of the Palestinian Red Crescent, the national affiliate of the 
International Federation of the Red Cross and Red Crescent Societies (IFRC). The IOF occupied the 
premises, actively blocking ambulances from driving into or out of the building to care for the wounded. 
During this time, the IOF stole three bodies from Red Crescent ambulances, saying the dead men were 
wanted. The army also shot tear gas into the neighbourhood next to the Red Crescent, and used the facility’s 
lot as a staging and firing area for tanks and other military equipment. 


N5 The Red Crescent building is atop a hill that overlooks the Muqata so after documenting the 
Mugqata, ISM activists visited with the Red Crescent and spoke with a worker. He showed the damage to 
the observers who photographed and recorded. During the blasting of the Muqata, doors, windows and 
window frames were destroyed scattering glass and metal across areas where patients were being cared for. 
The room that was most directly facing the blasts, normally used as a rehabilitation centre for disabled 
children, was heavily damaged, but luckily no children were present at the time. In most of the rooms facing 
the blast, all of the windows were destroyed. 


N6 The ISM condemns these attacks on the democratically elected Palestinian government and on the 
civilian institutions providing much needed medical relief. 


N7 For more information on the attacks, please read these reports: 


N8 Ma’an News: “Israel delivers remains of three killed in Nablus Wednesday, continues siege of Al 
Mugata’ah”, 20 July 2006 


N9 IMEMC: “Israeli military pulls out of Nablus after 4-day siege, leaving PA government complex 
destroyed”, 23 July 2006 


N10 The Corner Report blog: “9/11 in Nablus”, 22 July 2006. 
N11 PCHR: “IOF Attack El-Maghazi Refugee Camp in Gaza and Raid Nablus”, 19 July 2006. 


N12 ICRC: “ICRC calls on Israeli army to immediately leave Palestine Red Crescent premises in 
Nablus”, 20 July 2006. 


N13 PRCS: “PRCS condemns attacks on health organizations and PRCS staff”, 19 July 2006. 
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APPENDIX O 


FORGETTING THE OCCUPATION, ALMOST 
9 September 2006 
By Daniela 


Ol Iwas staring out the window of my office today, looking down from the seventh floor of this building 
that is also a shopping mall in the middle of Ramallah. I was watching a group of cab drivers sitting on stools 
in front of their cars, sipping tea and blasting music. All the stores were open, and it seemed as though the 
entire city had decided to go shopping on their lunch break. If I leaned far out the window I could probably 
see the “Stars and Bucks Cafe” down the road, but I wasn’t going to risk it from this height. 


O2 Staring down at the roofs of apartments I noticed that they all had satellite TV attachments along 
with the black tanks that hold each family’s water. Two girls were goofing around in the middle of the street, 
clearly trying to get the attention of the fifteen-year-old boy that was trailing behind. They looked like any 
teenager: low rise jeans, trendy t-shirts, hoop earrings, and purses that were far too adult for them to be 
holding. I glanced back at my tea-drinking cab drivers just as one of them was standing up to stretch. His 
angle changed, revealing one missing leg and a limp hanging arm. My mind flashed back to pictures I had 
seen of this city, only a few years back when it was under 24-hour curfew and saturated with Israeli tanks. 
It’s hard to believe it, looking down on the busy streets now with its citizens dancing around in the daily 
business of life. Every time I begin to feel comfortable in this city, every time I being to forget that I’m living 
in an occupied land, all the pain of Palestine that Ramallah’s glitter and glisten manages to conceal comes 
seeping up to the surface. 


O3 Iam living in “Area A” of Palestine, where tanks and soldiers do not frolic about as they do in the 
villages. These days most of Palestine is going hungry, but it seems as though the country has pumped all 
the money it has into the city of Ramallah. It’s been leaving me with the false impression that Palestinians 
could live their lives free of oppression if they isolate themselves only to the cities. 


O4 The other day I was talking with my friend about Bethlehem and how long the journey is from 
Ramallah, even though it’s very nearby. He said to me, “I love Bethlehem, but no way will I go there now. 
Why would I want to travel through all of those checkpoints and have a [seeming] 15-year-old point his gun 
in my face and decided if I can pass. I’d rather stay here.” I guess the reality of the occupation is unavoidable, 
no matter where you hide. 


O5 For two days now, I have come to the office and immersed myself in reading about the intricacies of 
the Israeli military court system, and the life that Palestinian prisoners must endure. So much of what I read 
seems miles away, but in reality it’s right in front of my face. Two days ago, the mother of one of our 
organization’s clients died. He has been imprisoned for a number of years and the lawyers petitioned for his 
release to attend the funeral. Unsurprisingly, their request was denied. While Israeli prisoners are permitted 
to speak with their families, receive visitors on a regular basis, and even take a “vacation” to attend weddings 
and funerals, this man was not even permitted to call his family’s home in order to give his condolences. 


O6 Last night my friends and I drove outside the city center to spend a nice evening at an outdoor café. 
We drove up to the top of the hill and looked out over all of Ramallah. Our friend pointed to the large 
highway down below where only Israeli settlers are permitted to drive and then directed my attention to Ofer 
Military Camp. This is one of 27 detention centers where Palestinian prisoners are being held, five of which 
are located in the West Bank. [had just read that afternoon that prisoners in Ofer sleep in oil soaked hangers 
that were once used to store Israeli military vehicles. 


O7 Prisoners are often required to buy their own food, or to rely on their families to bring meals when 
they come to visit. However, most prisoners can’t afford to purchase food, and all family members have been 
forbidden to visit their sons and daughters since the capture of one Israeli soldier in Gaza several months 
back. My new employers explained to me that forcing detainees to buy their own food from the prison 
canteens is only one of many ways that the Israeli government profits off of the thousands of Palestinians 
that they have captured in recent years. Apparently prisoners are also forced to pay a fine for any small 
infractions that they commit, such as breaking a chair or yelling too loud in their cell. Palestinian prisoners 
have paid over 3 million dollars in fines just last year. I had always wondered how Israel could afford to 
carry out these arbitrary mass arrest campaigns. Now I know. 


O8 After a beautiful night at the café, I returned home to sip more tea on my balcony. Through a window, 
Icould see my neighbour’s son watching TV and his mother washing dishes in the sink. The young kids in 
Ramallah were still out in the streets, undoubtedly heading off to a party or a bar. A large spotlight drifted 
across the city, following cars and shining into the windows of each home. I followed the beam to the top 
of the hill in the distance. There sits the Israeli settlement of Psgot, with its cluster of identically designed 
tan condominiums. Every night this week the police station inside the settlement has shined a spotlight down 
on Ramallah, and I’m sure it will continue every night that Iam here. One more reminder that the fate of 
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Ramallah does not belong to its citizens, or even to its municipality. Every time I trip over tank tracks while 
walking to work, I am forced out of my haze of normalcy. Every time I meet a new colleague only to be 
confronted with the bullet scars up and down his arms, I remember what it means to be Palestinian. 


O9 And every time I head off to the beautiful city of Jerusalem for the weekend while my new friends are 
forced to remain home, I remember what drove me to come here. 


APPENDIX P 


SETTLERS BURN FARMER’S LAND 
26 July 2006 
By Harry Pockets 


On Wednesday, 19 July, 4 volunteers from then International Solidarity Movement accompanied a 
farmer from the village of Al Jab’a whose fields had been burned by settlers. Al Jab’a is a small farming 
village located in the shadow of the Gush Etzion settlement bloc. The settlers from a settlement outpost, 
Beit Aien, are responsible for starting two fires in recent months to farmers’ land in Al Jab’a that have 
burned olive trees and other arable land. 


In addition to burning land, the settlers drain waste water from the settlement, that sits on top of a small 
mountain, to the farmers’ land in the vally. This water has poisoned many trees so that many are brown 
and dying. 


The farmer needed to cut dead limbs off the trees in order for new branches to grow, but feared harassment 
from settlers. The settlers of Beit Aien live a short distance from his land and have threatened him and his 
workers with guns on several prior occasions. The day was successful, nevertheless, with no appearances by 
the settlers and a large amount of work completed by the farmer and his workers. 


On 24 July, people from Beit Ummar, Halhul and Hebron, and internationals marched against the 
ongoing war in Lebanon and Gaza. About 400 people were gathered of Halhul in protest of the disequilibrial 
war between Israel and Hezbollah. 


APPENDIX Q 


SETTLER VANDALISM CAUGHT ON TAPE 
29 July 2006 
By BB. 


On Wednesday, 26 July, at approximately 1.30 pm, a group of internationals went with the farmer Abu 
Jabber Soleiby to document the most recent damage to his land by settlers from the nearby settlement Beit 
‘Ain. The settlers from Beit “Ain have been bringing their sheep down the steep hill to graze from the 
settlement onto Soleiby’s land. As the group of three internationals and two Palestinians including Abu 
Jabber and his brother approached Soleiby’s land, they noticed at first one sheep among the trees. It was 
then observed that an entire flock of approximately 15—20 sheep were on Soleiby’s land and were clearly 
destroying the trees and grape vines. 


The sheep were accompanied by two male settlers, one of whom was armed with a large automatic rifle. 
The group approached the settlers and demanded that they take the sheep off the land immediately. 
Internationals took pictures and filmed as the Palestinian men herded the sheep—and the settlers—back 
towards the settlement. As one international woman was taking pictures of the armed settler, he turned and 
raised his gun to her head from 12-18 inches away. Other than this particular show of force, the settlers were 
clearly outnumbered by internationals and Palestinians and allowed themselves to be escorted off of the land 
with little direct confrontation. 


In the past, settlers from Beit ‘Ain have beaten and shot at Abu Jabber and his family, cut down limbs of 
trees, burned trees, and dammed up the small stream that provided the irrigation for his land by rolling large 
boulders down the hill from the settlement into the water. The nearby larger settlement, Gush Etzion also 
controls the piped water to the area (including some Palestinian homes in Beit Ummar) and had cut the 
water off for the previous three days. 


Abu Jabber attempted to file a complaint with the Israeli police stationed in Gush Etzion the next day, 
but when he arrived he was told that the settlers were free to do whatever they want and refused to take his 
statement (this would have been the ninth complaint filed by the Soleiby family about the actions of settlers 
from Beit ‘Ain). 


October 2006 
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Memorandum submitted by Médecins du Monde (MdM) 


SUMMARY: 


1. Since February 2006, the Occupied Palestinian Territories have suffered the effects of an economic 
embargo. The suspension of international aid constitutes a new difficulty for the Palestinian civilian 
population, whose living conditions have been deteriorating since 2000. Furthermore, Operation Summer 
Rain, launched by the Israeli army at the end of June 2006, in reaction to the kidnapping of a soldier by 
Palestinians, has been a further destabilising factor. 


2. Today, 70% of the Palestinian population lives below the poverty line, unemployment in the Gaza Strip 
is running at 40% and the conditions of access to safe drinking water and food are worse than before 2000. 
Furthermore, the destruction of the infrastructure and major transport routes due to the new incursion 
limits distribution of electricity, drinking water and fuel as well as movement within Gaza. 


3. Médecins du Monde conducted two surveys in 5 hospitals and 10 health centres across Gaza in June 
and July 2006. In light of the findings of these surveys, Médecins du Monde calls on the international 
community to do everything possible to ensure that the Palestinian population is no longer deprived of the 
necessary funds for survival. 


INTRODUCTION: 


4. Médecins du Monde (MdM) is an international medical humanitarian non-governmental organisation 
which provides healthcare for the most vulnerable populations suffering from crisis and exclusion in both 
developed and developing countries. Médecins du Monde has over 25 years of experience in providing 
medical assistance and in advocating for better access to healthcare. Médecins du Monde UK, registered as 
a charity in England and Wales since 1998, contributes to this world-wide work. 


5. Médecins du Monde has been working in the occupied Palestinian Territories since 1995, running 
programmes aimed at facilitating access to healthcare and at bearing witness to violations of the right to 
health. Today MdM is working in Gaza and in Nablus in close partnership with local associations. 


In the West Bank, in Nablus district, MdM is committed to improving the medical care of mental health 
problems. 


Across Gaza, since 2002, MdM’s programme “Improving emergency care in Gaza” has been aiming to: 


— Improve pre-hospital care for the Palestinian population in emergencies and improve hospital care 
of those who are injured or sick; 


— Improve knowledge of first aid and the treatment of emergency cases by the civilian population 
before the arrival of emergency services; 


— Training of trainers for Emergency Medical Technicians (EMTs) in the two training institutes of 
the Palestinian Red Crescent Society at Gaza and Ramallah, as well as putting in place new initial 
and continuous training programmes; 


— Developing and implementing a reference document “Emergency plan for an influx of injured or 
sick patients” within the emergency services of Shifa hospital in Gaza city. 


Following the incidents experienced in March 2006,*’ and the current hostilities, the programme in the 
Gaza strip has faced several difficulties. Nevertheless, it is from MdM’s work carried out in collaboration 
with the local team in Gaza that this evidence has been compiled. 


6. Since the beginning of our presence in the Palestinian Territories, MdM, in line with its principles, has 
sought to bear witness to the health situation and to speak out about any barriers which limit access to 
healthcare for the civilian population: 


— In 2002, MdM worked with the International Federation of Human Rights (FIDH) to carry out 
a survey into the human rights situation in Nablus and a report was published outlining the human 
rights violations during the operations carried out by the Israeli army at the end of March 20025 


— In November 2003, MdM put together a report“ demonstrating the obstacles Palestinian patients 
and medical personnel faced between the months of January and June 2003, when trying to reach 
health services quickly; 


— In July 2003, MdM published a study‘ on the medical, psychological and social consequences of 
the attacks perpetrated by armed Palestinian organisations, on civilians in Israel and in the 
Occupied Territories 


— In May 2004, following Operation Rainbow carried out by the Israeli army in Rafah, MdM and 
the FIDH carried out an inquiry to measure the consequences of this operation on the civilian 
population of Rafah, particularly in terms of access to healthcare and of physical and mental 
health.*” 


°7 Two expatriates and one member of the local team were kidnapped on 14 March 2006, and freed the next day. Since then, all 
the expatriates have been repatriated and the mission is managed by a team of local staff. 
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— In February 2005, MdM decided to describe the implications for the population of the 
construction of the wall. Drawing on our work on the ground, we gathered testimonies to illustrate 
the difficulties, sometimes insurmountable, that Palestinians living in the West Bank and in 
Jerusalem experienced in trying to access health services. This gave a voice to those who were 
confronted on a daily basis by the wall or a multitude of other barriers when trying to access 
hospital, primary healthcare centres or clinics. 


Continuing with the theme of these reports, we decided to bear witness to the impact of the suspension 
of external aid since February 2005 on the Palestinian population. Furthermore, given the developments in 
the political situation in June 2006, and of the launch of the operation codenamed Summer Rain, we also 
wanted to take into account the difficulties faced by the population of Gaza during to get food, to go to 
work, or to reach health services during this period of armed conflict. Data was therefore collected by means 
of two surveys carried out in Gaza in order to illustrate the problems facing Palestinians on a daily basis 
since the beginning of 2006. 


7. Médecins du Monde UK welcomes the International Development Committee’s inquiry into the issue 
of development assistance and the Occupied Palestinian Territories. This evidence presents the relevant 
findings of two surveys carried out in Gaza in June and July 2006. A summary of these findings was released 
to the media in July 2006 (See Annex 1%) and a full report will be published in due course. This evidence 
also refers to the findings of our report published in February 2005 into the impact of the construction of 
the separation barrier, or wall, on access to healthcare in the West Bank (See Annex 2%), This evidence 
predominantly addresses issues 1 and 6 as outlined in Press Notice 53. 


Impact of the suspension of aid to the Palestinian Authority and the impact of the temporary international 
mechanism for Palestinian basic needs, agreed by the Quartet and the European Council (Issue 1) 


8. Encouraged by the United States and financed by the European Union, the Palestinian Authority 
organised legislative elections on 25 January 2006. The victory of Hamas—considered as a terrorist group 
by the international community and the European Union—caused turmoil in the Palestinian Territories, in 
Israel and throughout the Western world. 


9. Since the accession of the Hamas government, Israel has felt threatened and has demanded to be 
recognised by the new Palestinian government. Hamas announced that it would not renounce its charter 
calling for the Islamisation of Palestinian society and the destruction of Israel. From the beginning of March 
2006, the Israeli government therefore decided to freeze the monthly transfers of around 60 million dollars 
of funding which corresponds to the reimbursement of customs payments and VAT levied on products 
destined for the Palestinian Territories. These funds represented around 30% of the budget of the Palestinian 
Authority and covered the salaries of more than 150,000 civil servants. Following the United States, Japan, 
Canada and other donors, the European Union, until then the largest donor, decided to suspend its 
assistance to the Palestinian Authority on 10 April. These decisions to suspend international aid had major 
consequences because since 1994 this assistance has represented around 53% of the Palestinian Authority 
budget. 


10. Thus the budget of the Palestinian Authority fell by at least 60 million dollars in April 2006 and 
according to the World Bank this budget will have to come down even lower in the coming years and will 
not exceed 25 million dollars. 


11. In light of the economic consequences of the withdrawal of international aid, which were already 
noticeable by April and May, the Quartet approved the implementation of a temporary international 
mechanism on 17 June. This programme is based on support for the health and education sectors via the 
World Bank, ensuring that essential goods and services are accessible (water, fuel, electricity) and 
implementing direct aid to the most disadvantaged groups. 


12. Médecins du Monde joined with many other NGOs and associations to refuse the role of 
“substitution” of the Palestinian authority and called on the international community to reconsider its 
development assistance policy. 


Findings of Médecins du Monde surveys on living conditions and access to healthcare 


13. The analysis presented here, is based on data collected in the field during two series of surveys carried 
out by Médecins du Monde France and its local team in June and July 2006, before and during operation 
Summer Rain launched by the Israeli army at the end of June. 


14. These surveys were carried out on a population of 1,490 persons who turned up for a medical 
consultation at a sample of 15 health facilities (10 health centres and 5 hospitals) across Gaza. The selected 
structures were representative of all the health facilities in Gaza. The survey focused on unemployment, 
overcrowding, access to food and water, access to health services and to medicines, premature births and 
psychological trauma. 


°8 Annex 1: http://www.medecinsdumonde.org.uk/pressreportsevents/pressreleasel 13.asp?year = 1 
9 Annex 2: The Ultimate Barrier: Impact of the Wall on the Palestinian health care system, February 2005. 
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15. During the first survey, 482 interviews were carried out by the MdM-France team and the health 
professionals involved. During the second interview, 1005 people were interviewed. Some results only 
concern those interviewed in the first survey, before the incursion. Other results only concern those 
interviewed in the second survey, during the incursion. In all cases, we specify which population and which 
survey we refer to, and particularly specify the number of responses considered (n=). 


DEMOGRAPHICS 


16. There were more women (56%) than men (44%) coming to the health facilities for consultations 
(n= 1482). The age was relatively young, with an average age of 29 years (n= 1481) and one in five of those 
coming for a consultation was under the age of five. One in three was below 15 years old. The population 
aged between 0 and 14 years represents 48% of the total population of the Gaza strip. 


17. We can observe that the population interviewed in the health structures was younger during the 
second survey period (average age of 28 compared to 31 before). This can by explained by a significant 
increase in the 15-35 age group (of which, 60% are women) which increased from 22% to 34% from the first 
to the second survey. This probably indicates restrictions on access to medical consultations for the most 
vulnerable (children and the very old) during Operation Summer Rain. 


LIVING CONDITIONS 


18. The Gaza Strip, populated by 1.4 million Palestinians, is one of the most densely populated areas in 
the world (6,000 inhabitants per sq km). This overcrowding can be seen in each apartment or house: those 
surveyed during the first survey (n =480), declared an average of 8.4 people per dwelling. One third shared 
their accommodation with more than 10 people. 


19. In general, the larger the family, the harder the living conditions. According to data from the 
Palestinian Centre of Statistics, poverty is highest among families with more than 10 members—among 
these families, 33% suffer from extreme poverty. 


ECONOMIC SITUATION 


20. Although we have not evaluated the economic situation of people interviewed, many studies have 
demonstrated the negative impact of the suspension of aid on the economic development of Gaza. 


21. In May 2006, for example, the IUED recorded that 70% of the population of the Palestinian 
Territories was living below the poverty line (2.37$ per person per day). This compares to 30% before the 
second Intifada. An increase in people living with less than 1.35USS$ per person, per day (54% in Gaza, 34% 
in the West Bank) was also recorded. In the Gaza strip, the proportion of the population living with less 
than 2.37US$ per person per day has now reached 79%. 


22. In our first survey (n =478), 65% of respondents declared at least one person in economic activity in 
the home, compared to 35% of households without employment or any regular income. Over half (52%) of 
those interviewed were surviving thanks to external financial support, in half of the cases from the United 
Nations, in 25% of cases from NGOs and in the other 25% of cases, from family members or other people. 


23. The rate of Palestinians without work, at the end of the first quarter of 2006, was 31.1%, compared 
to 20% in 2000 and 24% in 2005 according to PCBS’. This rate reached almost 40% in the Gaza strip and 
has doubled since 2000. The areas most affected are Deir El-Balah (42%), North Gaza (39%) and Gaza city 
(32%). According to World Bank forecasts, the unemployment rate could increase further in the months and 
years to come and could reach 47% by 2008. 


24. The journeys of Palestinian workers with jobs in Israel have been severely restricted since the 
beginning of the second Intifada (the number of people from Gaza working in Israel or in the settlements 
has been divided by 30 since 2000). This has also contributed to the increase in the unemployment rate and 
the poverty level, along with the suspension of international aid (more than 150,000 employees of the 
Palestinian Authority, had not been paid since March). 


ACCESS TO WATER 


25. Access to water was considerably reduced from the first days of the Israeli incursion: 70% of those 
interviewed (n = 480) had access to running water in the first survey. The second survey found that this had 
fallen to 32% (n=991) at the beginning of July. In general, access to running water was only possible for 
several hours per day. In Gaza city, for example, more than 300,000 people were living in buildings with 
inadequate water supply due to restrictions on the electrical supply. 


26. Access to drinking water for the population of Gaza was limited in the second survey (n= 1003) with 
worrying consequences. Consumption of bottled water, very expensive in this disastrous economic context, 
increased greatly while the net consumption of water from wells had declined overall. 
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ACCESS TO SANITATION 


27. In our surveys (n = 1475), 97% of those interviewed said that they had access to sanitation (WC etc), 
However, as with water distribution, the waste removal network depends on electricity and is therefore at 
risk of serious disruption in the short term. 


ACCESS TO ELECTRICITY AND TO FUEL 


28. We did not evaluate the access to electricity in the survey. However, it is clear that the Israeli 
bombardments destroyed the only electricity plant in Gaza at Nuseirat. The consequences of this destruction 
are serious because this plant supplied two-thirds of the population of Gaza. It will take nine months and 
more than 15 million dollars to repair this plant. All the restrictions on energy supply are very serious, 
because they have multiple consequences—affecting, for example, the health system and the economic 
development of Gaza. 


ACCESS TO FooD 


29. In the survey population, we witnessed a deterioration in the food security situation as illustrated by 
a significant drop in the average number of meals: 2.56 during the second survey compared to 2.98 before. 
The number of people interviewed who had only eaten two meals the day before the interview had doubled 
between the two surveys (41% during the second survey versus 18%) and there were five times as many people 
who had only eaten one meal the day before (12% compared to 2.5% before). The size of meals cannot be 
measured precisely but many people described a decrease in the rations available. 


30. The reasons for the low number of meals in the second survey, since the start of Operation Summer 
Rain, were essentially economic for 84% of those interviewed (n=590). For 11% of respondents, health 
problems (including psychological effects linked to the incursion) were given as a reason for this drop. 
Health problems and dietary problems are interlinked: health problems can lead to undernutrition and 
undernutrition can lead to health problems. 


31. This deterioration in the dietary situation can also be explained by the following factors: 


— Economic difficulties: drops in stocks, increases in prices, impoverishment of the population and 
a reduced purchasing power. Fearing a new surge in prices, some households attempted to 
stockpile basic foodstuffs, and most of them reduced their daily food intakes; 


— Closure of the Karni border crossing: Regular closures of the Karni crossing point, which goods 
have to pass through, made the importation of foodstuffs more and more difficult. Between 25 June 
and 30 July, Karni was only opened for 17 days. Furthermore, the difficulties of transporting 
merchandise in the Gaza strip contribute to restricting access to basic foodstuffs for a significant 
part of the population; 


— Drop in local production: The destruction of farms during Operation Summer Rain reduced local 
production and the presence of Israeli warships along the coast restricted fishing activities. Fish 
represents the only source of protein available for the population of Gaza, particularly since the 
Avian Flu epidemic led to mass slaughter in poultry farms; 


— Poor conditions for food storage due to electricity shortages: Many businesses (butchers, 
fishmongers) had to close their shops. Furthermore, these poor storage conditions risk the 
development of infectious disease. 


32. This deterioration in the dietary conditions is particularly worrying in a context which was already 
very fragile: in effect, chronic malnutrition already affected 10% of children under 5 living in the Palestinian 
Territories, equivalent to around 70,000 children. Anaemia, strongly linked to poor diet, affected 70% of 
children in the Gaza strip in April 2006, compared to 52% in December 2005.” 


ACCESS TO HEALTH SERVICES 


33. The first survey, in June 2006, seemed to show relatively satisfactory access to health structures for 
the population interviewed (n =477). Among those interviewed, 92% were covered by health insurance, 94% 
of those who were seen and were referred for additional tests during their last consultation were able to have 
the tests done and 87% of those who were prescribed treatment during their last consultation were able to 
take the treatment prescribed. 


34. However, these results must be treated with caution. Firstly, the population interviewed were those 
who had come to a hospital or health centre for a medical consultation and this implies a potential selection 
bias. It was not possible for us to measure access to healthcare for the general population. 


35. Moreover, it is interesting to note which health services these patients had chosen to consult. Public 
facilities were used more for consultations while a substantial number of complementary tests were carried 
out in private health facilities, where they are more expensive. NGOs and the Palestinian Red Crescent 
Society are often asked for medical treatment, as are private organisations. 
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36. Over 12% of patients who had been given a prescription had not taken the treatment during their last 
“health episode”. “Economic factors” was the most common reason cited by 50% of these patients. 


37. The time between the beginning of the “health episode” and when they came to a consultation was 
more than a week in a quarter of cases, suggesting an overall difficulty with access to care. During the second 
survey, after the incursion, the conditions for accessing health services had worsened considerably (n = 993). 
The time taken for journeys to reach the health services multiplied by four: one and a quarter hours 
compared to 20 minutes on average in the earlier survey. The principal factors cited were fear of travelling 
(37%), lack of transport (32%), economic reasons (20%) and general difficulties relating to going out (13%). 


38. The functioning of the health services was also heavily disrupted by cuts in the electricity supply: loss 
of blood products and vaccines, interruption of medical instruments in adult and neonatal intensive care 
units, and breakdown of the ventilation systems. Most health centres had to use generators to produce 
electricity to make up the shortfall, but fuel stocks dropped. Between 3 and 10 July, the partner hospitals 
only had electricity for nine hours per day. Al-Assria hospital experienced great difficulties: at the beginning 
of July, it received only three hours of electricity per day and on 10 July it did not have any electricity all 
day. During the same period, access to water was only possible for 12 hours per day in hospitals. 


39. In May 2006, 77 basic medicines supplied by the central pharmacy of the Ministry of Health 
(anaesthetics, treatments for chronic disease) were exhausted due to economic reasons. Stores of medication 
and medical supplies in the participating health facilities were relatively well stocked in July. Difficulties in 
the supply chain, however, meant that the risks of shortages were very real. 


40. Over half (53%) of those seen in consultation during the first survey (n=482) were suffering from 
chronic medical conditions and of those 93% had to follow a treatment programme. Furthermore, 87% of 
these consultations resulted in a medical prescription. This makes the interruptions in the supply of 
medicines or access to healthcare even more worrying. 


41. In July 2006, the hospitals had to adapt to the new constraints because of the war and only emergency 
cases were admitted: Al-Shifa hospital reoriented its general activities, prioritising surgical operations. Some 
health centres had to suspend their activities: Ashoka and Beit Lahia centres had been closed at the 
beginning of July. 


HEALTH STATUS 


42. Forty-five per cent of the people interviewed in the first survey (n =480) considered that their general 
state of health was good or very good. However, 35% considered themselves to be in average health and 
20% considered themselves to be in poor or very poor health. 


43. In the first survey, the results of medical consultations were recorded by participating doctors at the 
end of each consultation (n= 477). During the second survey, doctors were no longer available to participate 
in this data collection, but the motives for coming for a consultation as expressed by the patients before the 
consultation were recorded (n=1005), as well as the existence of chronic medical conditions. All the data 
collected were coded according to the International Classification of Primary Care (CPC) which enables 
the differentiation of symptoms and diagnostic complaints. 


44. The six most common diagnoses recorded during the first survey were: 


Hypertension 23.1% 

Diabetes 18.7% 

Respiratory Infections 6.3% 
Sore throat 6.1% 
Gastro-intestinal infections 5.7% 
Asthma 4.0% 


These results illustrate that Palestinians presenting to health services during the first survey tend to suffer 
from chronic health conditions. Cardiovascular, endocrine, digestive and respiratory problems were 
predominant in the results of the first survey. These findings are particularly significant because such 
conditions require ongoing medical care which becomes more and more difficult in the economic situation 
and within the context of armed conflict, such as the Operation Summer Rain. 


45. Even though the data are not fully comparable between the surveys, they do enable some general 
distinctions to be drawn: 


— Chronic conditions (mainly hypertension, diabetes and asthma) are more common in the first 
survey. 


— Traumatic conditions were more common in the second survey and symptoms which could 
correspond to psychosomatic manifestations (abdominal pain, headache, vomiting) were 
common. 


— Reasons linked to pregnancy were also more frequent in the second survey (16% compared to 
3.3%), illustrating the potential impact of the events of July 2006 on pregnant women. 
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46. From the first days of the Israeli incursion, 85% of those interviewed (n= 1004), said that they had 
faced at least one traumatising event. It is clear that the psychological situation of the civilian population, 
already victims of political, social and economic chaos, can only get worse in this context of war. 


47. Among those who had faced a traumatising event, there were many persons who, if these 
psychological symptoms continued over time, could be diagnosed with post-traumatic stress disorder 
(n= 825). 


Figure 1 


WARNING SIGNS FOR POTENTIAL POST-TRAUMATIC STRESS DISORDER 


Problems sleeping 


Recurring thoughts and dreams about the event 


Difficulties concentrating on day to day activities 


Tries to forget the event 





0% 20% 40% 60% 80% 100% 


The impact of the separation barrier and other controls on the movement of goods and people on employment, 
poverty, economic development and on the delivery of humanitarian assistance. (Issue 6) 


48. In February 2005, Médecins du Monde published a report entitled “The Ultimate Barrier: Impact 
of the Wall on the Palestinian Healthcare System”. This report (see Annex 2) documents the impact of the 
separation barrier on the Palestinian healthcare system by documenting the testimonies of 83 people living 
in the West Bank and Jersualem between July and October 2004. 

49, These testimonies clearly illustrated the following points: 

— How the Palestinian healthcare system is placed at risk by the problems of access faced by both 
patients and medical staff; 

—  Howthe Wall impedes people’s access to their livelihoods, resulting in economic difficulties to pay 
for healthcare; 

— The psychological consequences resulting from the division of families, increased tension and 
isolation. 

50. In Gaza, there has been a tightening of controls on movements of goods and people between the Gaza 
Strip and Israel since the Hamas election victory. Since the month of February, the average number of daily 
movements of workers and traders from Gaza towards Israel via the Erez crossing decreased. Although this 
average had reached a new high in February 2006, there were no crossings in April and May because of the 
total closure of the border crossing. 

51. There are several effects of this policy of closure on the civilian population of Gaza: 

— Itcontributes to a revival of political tensions. 
— It plays an important role also in the economic and social crisis. 
— Ithas repercussions on the physical and mental health of the population. 


CONCLUSIONS 


52. In light of the survey findings, Médecins du Monde made a series of recommendations, calling on 
the different actors involved to address this situation. As well as calling on both the Israeli and Palestinian 
authorities to take action, Médecins du Monde made recommendations for the members of the quartet and 
the international community. 
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53. Médecins du Monde calls on the Members of the Quartet: 


— To respect their promises concerning the maintenance of humanitarian aid that they have 
committed to provide to the Palestinian population; 


— Tore-evaluate the support and aid to the Palestinian civilian population and to set out a new plan 
to move away from the current situation where unexpected interruptions in external funding 
threaten sustainable development and the ability of the population to emerge from crisis. 


54. Médecins du Monde calls on the international community: 
— To do everything possible to bring an end to violence on all sides; 


— To do everything possible to ensure that the Palestinian population is no longer deprived of the 
necessary funds for survival, in view of the direct and immediate consequences of an interruption 
in financial aid for the Palestinian health services. 


November 2006 


NOTES 


* Médecins du Monde—FIDH, Operation “Mur de Protection” Naplouse, 2002. 


*t MdM Access to healthcare and the protection of medical services in the Occupied Palestinian Territories, 
November 2003. 


itt MdM, Israeli and Palestinian Civilians, Victims of a conflict without end. July 2003. 

iv MdM, Operation Rainbow—Impact on the health of the population of Rafah, Gaza, 2004. 
Y PCBS, Quarterly Labour Force Survey, May 2006. 

%t World Health Organisation, 2006. 


Memorandum submitted by the NGO Monitor 


NGO Monitor was founded to promote critical debate and accountability of organizations that claim to 
encourage universal human rights and provide humanitarian assistance in the Arab-Israeli conflict zone. 
Our objective is to publish detailed analyses and reports on the activities of the NGO community, for the 
benefit of policy makers, journalists, philanthropic organizations and the general public. NGO Monitor has 
over 9,000 subscribers to its weekly reports and monthly digests, and averages over 700 daily unique visits 
on its website. 


NGO Monitor (www.ngo-monitor.org) has compiled this report specifically for the International 
Development Committee Inquiry on Development Assistance and the Occupied Palestinian Territories, 
although all the information presented is available in different forms on the NGO Monitor website. 


SUMMARY OF NGO MonlITor’s SUBMISSION: 


Development NGOs are playing an increasingly visible and large-scale interventionist role in complex 
conflicts and humanitarian crises, such as that between Israel and the Palestinians. Some of these NGOs, 
while engaged in genuine projects to enhance civil society, use development aid to exacerbate conflict rather 
than work towards an environment of non-violence and co-existence. Such activity undermines their own 
goals and those of their funding agencies, including government departments. 


This report examines how funds given to two DFID-funded organizations, Christian Aid and the 
Palestinian Negotiation Support Unit (NSU), and three EU-funded NGOs, the Palestinian Centre for 
Human Rights (PCHR), the East Jerusalem YMCA, and the Israeli Committee Against House Demolitions 
(ICAHD) for development projects that build a sustainable Palestinian society and promote a two-state 
solution, has been diverted towards incitement and radical political advocacy. Funds from the UK have 
been invested in projects that do not promote the policy goals of the Quartet and directly contradict the 
funding guidelines of both the UK and the EU. 


There is an urgent need to reconsider the transparency and mechanisms of accountability between NGOs 
and DFID. NGOs have the potential to respond productively to the dual humanitarian crises; Palestinian 
poverty and hardship, and Israel’s exposure to terrorism. Yet this must be done in a framework that does 
not tolerate misuse of funds for incitement and rejectionism. 
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I. NGO MonlTor MISSION STATEMENT 


1. The community of non-governmental organizations has become extremely powerful and influential, 
particularly with respect to human rights and development issues in the Arab-Israeli conflict. Their reports, 
protests and lobbying activities have a dominant impact in shaping global attitudes and terms of reference. 


2. Until recently, however, these NGOs, which receive significant financial support from generous 
donors, philanthropic institutions, and government budgets, have not themselves been subject to 
independent and critical analysis. NGO Monitor, therefore, was founded to promote accountability, and 
advance a vigorous discussion on the reports and activities of humanitarian NGOs in the framework of the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. 


3. Unlike democratically elected governments or publicly traded companies, no systematic framework 
exists for holding NGOs to rigorous standards of accountability for the statements and reports they 
produce. In some situations, established NGOs that claim to pursue “universal humanitarian goals” enjoy 
immunity from detailed scrutiny or criticism. In other cases, the assumption that their motives are moral, 
and politically, as well as ideologically neutral, inhibits critical review. 


4. The vast resources at the disposal of these self-proclaimed humanitarian NGOs allows for large staffs 
who produce an immense volume of reports, press releases and media interviews, turning them into primary 
sources for journalists, researchers, and government policy makers. The amplifying effect of these public 
pronouncements has often framed the terms of public discourse and strongly influences the crafting of 
policy. NGOs are in a dominant position, providing the supply to meet the demand for quick and focused 
information on what Prof. Irwin Cotler has called “the new secular religion of human rights”. 


5. However, as NGO Monitor has documented, established humanitarian NGOs often produce reports 
and launch campaigns that stand in sharp contradiction to their own mission statements claiming to uphold 
universal human rights values. They regularly obscure or remove the context of terrorism, provide 
incomplete statistics and images, and disseminate gross distortions of the humanitarian and human rights 
dimension of the Arab-Israeli conflict. 


6. Following the September 2001 UN Conference on Racism in Durban, South Africa, many 
humanitarian/human rights NGOs adopted a concerted strategy to undermine Israel’s legitimacy. They 
adopted the “Durban Strategy”, using the lexicon of human rights to equate Israel with apartheid South 
Africa, and incorporate inflammatory rhetoric into their reporting such as the terms “apartheid,” “ethnic 
cleansing,” “ghettos,” “Bantustans,” and “racist crimes.” These NGOs have also initiated boycott, 
sanctions and divestment campaigns against Israel in order to internationally isolate it. 


7. The aim of NGO Monitor is to challenge these distortions and inflammatory rhetoric by providing 
information and analysis. By doing so, NGO Monitor seeks to foster a comprehensive and intellectually 
honest debate on the critical issues surrounding the Arab-Israeli conflict. 


II. INTRODUCTION 


8. The frequent and large-scale intervention by development NGOs in complex humanitarian crises, 
especially those that revolve around intense ethno-national conflicts, such as between Israel and the 
Palestinians, poses serious ethical dilemmas. First, the comparatively small group of self-selected and 
unaccountable NGOs engaging in humanitarian aid relief, “monitoring”, conflict resolution, advocacy and 
funding, has major political ramifications. Secondly, the constant flow of public campaigns, press 
mobilization and mass e-mailings has played a major role in fashioning the contemporary discourse on 
human rights, with little scrutiny of sources and wider contexts. NGO activities, therefore, have created a 
reality where humanitarian activism generates counterproductive outcomes in terms of the developmental 
and policy goals it aims to achieve. 


9. Many governmental bodies involved in these issues believe that NGOs, free from electoral and profit 
considerations, are unencumbered by narrow political or economic interests and thus are in a good position 
to promote civil society. 


10. However, NGOs are also in a position to undermine their own goals and those of their funding 
agencies, including government departments. Some of these NGOs, while engaged in genuine projects to 
enhance civil society, use development aid to exacerbate conflict rather than work towards an environment 
of non-violence and co-existence. 


11. We present below several representative examples of organizations that have received substantial 
funding from either the UK or the EU for the goals of alleviating poverty and promoting civil society in the 
Palestinian Authority. These organizations, however, have undertaken activities that exploit the moral or 
political authority of their donors and undermine the policy goals their funding is supposed to achieve. 
These examples are by no means exclusive. We have organized this analysis around three sections: 

— The “NGO Information Chain.” 
— An overview of UK and EU development assistance to Palestinians. 


— Specific examples of UK- and EU-funded NGOs that undermine the policy goals of both the UK 
and the EU. 
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Ill. “THE NGO INFORMATION CHAIN” 


12. International NGOs, like many news agencies, tend to concentrate on conflict areas where 
information is plentiful and readily accessible. In this “information chain” it is important to make a 
distinction between international and local NGOs. Many international NGOs are UK-based, such as 
Amnesty International,!® Oxfam!®! and Save the Children Fund.!°? Although they have small on-the- 
ground teams, most of their information is garnered from other sources, mainly local NGOs. The 
information is then packaged on their websites, in press releases and disseminated through reports. 
Examples of local NGOs in the Palestinian Authority (PA) include Miftah,!° Palestinian Center for Human 
Rights (PCHR),! Physicians for Human Rights—Israel (PHR-I),!°° B’tselem,!°° Al-Haq,!°’ Adalah,! and 
LAW. The relationship between the two is a determining factor in how human rights issues are reported 
across the world. 


13. Local NGOs have many advantages, especially in terms of acquiring primary information. However, 
their disadvantages include a tendency to advocate agendas that reflect only one side of the conflict. They 
run the risk of losing perspective. Mary Anderson terms this phenomenon, “mandate blinders,”!!® 
manifested when NGOs gloss over the competing interests of the Palestinian population to live normal lives 
and the moral right of Israel to defend itself. 


14. International NGOs often fail to acknowledge the limitations of local NGOs and grant them 
inordinate influence, assuming that a “grassroots” perspective, ipso facto is accurate and reliable. The 
information may indeed be accurate, but it can also be misleading because (as often happens in conflict 
reporting) it reflects a narrow approach that ignores wider dimensions. 


15. This situation is often reinforced by self-serving information networks, such as the Palestinian NGO 
Network (PNGO).!!! Local NGOs have an interest in the UK-based NGOs picking up on their material to 
increase their funding prospects. The larger and more established NGOs readily use this material because 
it is from “grassroots” sources. Even in cases where international NGOs send in their own teams, they 
usually lack the necessary language and access to work independently. Instead, they rely on local teams to 
show them around and to “find” the right people to “confirm” particular versions of events. 


16. Another explanation for the close cooperation between local and international NGOs is fear that a 
more neutral political approach by international NGOs could result in alienation of Palestinian 
organizations. Blacklisting would lead to a halt to the flow of information, with implications for visibility, 
power, and funding. 


17. There is a high degree of interdependence between local and international NGOs, which in the long 
term has a negative impact on the free flow of human rights reporting. Writing in the New York Times 
Magazine, David Rieff emphasized the absence of democratic legitimacy in the human rights movement. 
“Human rights workers sometimes talk of their movement as an emblem of grassroots democracy. Yet it is 
possible to view it as an undemocratic pressure group, accountable to no one but its own members and 
donors, that wields enormous power and influence.””!! 


18. Mary Anderson points out how foreign aid workers can become unwittingly intertwined with the very 
forces that drive conflicts. Many of those engaged in aid work in the Palestinian territories include in their 
definition of aid blocking the path of tanks, using their bodies to prevent house demolitions and turning 
themselves into human shields. Foreign passports become a form of shield in the belief that no soldier will 
attack for fear of media and diplomatic repercussions. This has led to several tragic incidents.!¥ 


19. Many international NGOs are not aware of the full complexity of the humanitarian crisis in the 
Middle East and, as Rieff observed have become pawns of their own “human rights agendas.”!!4 In many 
cases, therefore, NGOs become so committed to “predetermined conclusions” that fit their agendas that 


See http:/Awww.ngo-monitor.org/archives/infofile.htm#amnesty 
See http:/Awww.ngo-monitor.org/archives/infofile.htm#oxfam 
See http:/Awww.ngo-monitor.org/archives/infofile.htm#save 

See http:/Awww.ngo-monitor.org/archives/infofile.htm#miftah 
See http:/Awww.ngo-monitor.org/archives/infofile.htm#pchr 

See http://org/archives/infofile.htm#physicians 

See http:/Awww.ngo-monitor.org/archives/infofile.htm#Betselem 
See http:/Awww.ngo-monitor.org/archives/infofile.htm#al-haq 
See http:/Awww.ngo-monitor.org/archives/infofile.htm#adalah 
See http:/Awww.ngo-monitor.org/archives/infofile.htm#law 


Mary B. Anderson, “Humanitarian NGOs in Conflict Intervention”, in Managing Global Chaos, eds. Chester Crocker, Fen 
Hampson and Pamela Aall, (Washington, DC: United States Institute of Peace Press, 1996) at 3434. 


11 See http:/www.ngo-monitor.org/archives/infofile._htm#pngo 
12 Rieff, David “The Precarious Triumph of Human Rights”, New York Times Magazine, August 8, 1999. 


One example is the tragic death of Rachel Corrie, an American aid worker who placed herself in front of a bulldozer 
destroying the house of a known suicide bomber. 


‘4 Rieff, Bed for the Night, Introduction. 
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“[they] refuse to let the facts, as reported by objective sources, get in [their] way.”!!5 Undemocratic NGOs 
are therefore contributing to a process promoting absolutist perspectives on events and norms of behavior 
with little accountability in their own activities or methodologies. 


IV. GOVERNMENT FUNDING FOR NGOS 


20. Governmental funding, such as that from DFID, plays a key role in supporting the activities of both 
local and international NGOs. Such funding empowers organizations to influence the course of conflict as 
they see fit, regardless of whether these activities are consistent with the objectives and policies of their 
donors. Unaccountable to anyone but themselves, such NGOs effectively become additional political actors 
within a state. 


21. Government aid, particularly from the EU and its constituent members, funds many highly political 
NGO campaigns. While governments are very careful about financial propriety and the need for an annual 
report, NGOs engaged in advocacy are not called upon to explain and justify their agendas, tactics, or 
political objectives or how their activities complement government policies. As a result, in areas in which 
the NGOs and their allies play a dominant role, as in the interaction between human rights/development 
issues and international politics, there is a risk that sensitive policy decisions are made without proper checks 
and balances. 


22. This section provides a brief overview of DFID and EU development aid to the Palestinians. Section 
V examines five such organizations in depth and highlights the problems created when NGOs are the 
recipients of large amounts of development assistance with little oversight or public accountability. For 
further information on all EU and DFID funded NGOs, see www.ngo-monitor.org. 


A. AN OVERVIEW OF UK DFID DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE TO THE PALESTINIANS 


23. The Department for International Development (DFID) distributes aid to the Palestinians in three 
ways: through direct assistance via Partnership Programme Agreements (PPAs); bilaterally to countries via 
Country Assistance Plans (CAPs); and through multilateral organizations such as the EU and the World 
Bank. 


24. DFID has financially significant PPAs!'* with a number of British NGOs that operate in the Middle 
East, including Oxfam!"’ (£20 million!!® since 2001), Christian Aid!!? (£13.6 million!” 2001-05 and £5 
million pa 2006-09) and the Overseas Development Institute (ODI)!”! (£0.8 million!”? since 2004). These 
PPAs last an average of three to five years and “funding is unrestricted, which means that [DFID] do not 
require partners to account for the expenditure in their accounts. Neither do [they] ‘stipulate’ how the funds 
are spent or allocated by the partners in support of their strategic programmes”. 


25. Although these PPAs and other programs under DFID are justified as promoting development and 
peace, the activities are not consistent with such claims. For example and as will be discussed in greater detail 
below, Christian Aid’s activities related to the Palestinian-Israel conflict have been shown to be 
systematically political in nature, without visible impact on humanitarian and development goals. UK 
government funding for Christian Aid also filters through to radical Palestinian and anti-Israel partner 
NGOs, such as LAW, Sabeel,'”? the Palestinian Center for Human Rights (PCHR), Adalah, Physicians for 
Human Rights—Israel, and the Union of Palestinian Medical Relief Committees.!*4 In 2005 DFID agreed 
toa new PPA with Christian Aid worth £5 million per year for the next three years again with no restrictions 
on how the money will be spent.!”° The department has also renewed and increased its funding commitment 
with Oxfam, an NGO with a history of political attacks on Israel, and a supporter of extremist Palestinian 
NGOs such as Badil.!6 


IS Allan Dershowitz, “First Word: What is Human Rights Watch Watching?” The Jerusalem Post, August 24, 2006, available 
at http://www. jpost.com/servlet/Satellite?apage = | &cid = 1154525938961 &pagename = JPost%2FIPArticle%2FShowFull. 
See also Joshua Muravchik, “Human Rights Watch vs. Human Rights,” The Weekly Standard, September 11, 2006, Volume 
O11, Issue 48, available at, http://www.weeklystandard.com/Content/Public/Articles/000/000/012/649efeoa.asp, for a history 
of how an NGO’s agenda can interfere with its reporting honestly on human rights issues. 


http://www.dfid.gov.uk/aboutdfid/dfidwork/ppas/partnerprogagreements.asp 
See http:/Awww.ngo-monitor.org/archives/infofile.htm#oxfam 


http://www.dfid.gov.uk/pubs/files/Oxfam-ppa.pdf and http:/Avww.dfid.gov.uk/aboutdfid/dfidwork/ppas/oxfam-ppa- 
outside.asp 


See http:/Awww.ngo-monitor.org/archives/infofile.htm#christai 


http://www.dfid.gov.uk/pubs/files/ppa/christian-aid-ppa.pdf and http:/Avww.dfid.gov.uk/aboutdfid/dfidwork/ppas/ 
christianaid-ppa.asp 


See http:/Awww.ngo-monitor.org/editions/v4n03/www.ODL org.uk 
http://www.dfid.gov.uk/pubs/files/overseasdevinstitute-ppa.pdf 

See http:/Awww.ngo-monitor.org/archives/infofile.htm#sabeel 

14 See http://www.ngo-monitor.org/archives/infofile.htm#upmre 

2S http://www.dfid.gov.uk/aboutdfid/dfidwork/ppas/christianaid-ppa.asp 

126 See http:/www.ngo-monitor.org/editions/v3n06/N GOsPromotePalestinianPositionOnRefugeesPart2.htm 
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26. PPAs with organizations that are active in promoting one-sided political agendas directly contradict 
DFID’s goals of providing development assistance for poverty relief. Such assistance requires an internal 
focus on assisting Palestinian development rather than externally directed agendas based on demonization 
of Israel. Such NGOs ignore local Palestinian causes of poverty such as leadership corruption, and therefore 
further impede their capacity for self help. This negates a key aim of DFID which is to “reduce how much 
[a] country relies on overseas aid.”!?’ 


27. Through their support of radical Palestinian NGOs such as Sabeel, some DFID-funded NGOs are 
linked to divestment campaigns and boycotts of Israel. DFID is therefore helping to fuel attempts to isolate 
Israel internationally, an objective in direct opposition to British Government policy, which “believes 
that... constructive engagement with Israel is the best approach to exert influence on it.”!?8 


28. DFID also funds Palestinian NGOs directly though its “Country Assistance Plan” (CAP).!”° The 
department’s total funding commitment to the Palestinians was raised from £25 million to £40 million in 
2005-06, due to “the increasing poverty existent within Palestinian Society.” This included £1,201,904 for 
the highly politicized Union of Palestinian Medical Relief Committees!®° and “a large amount to the 
Palestinian Negotiation Support Unit,” (see below). 


29. The CAP budget also describes £400,000 given to “small community based projects,” which were 
found to include support for the radical Palestinian Network, PNGO and Palestinian Federation Women’s 
Action Committees,'?! both of which promote boycott and divestment campaigns. Other disbursements 
from this fund included $3,000 (£1,700) to the Ramallah Centre for Human Rights Studies, an NGO that 
“aims at spreading the culture of human rights, democracy, equality and tolerance” 2”, but uses its platform 
to accuse Israel of “terrirorist [sic] crimes,!*3” “killfing] hundreds of disarmed civilians and commit[ing] new 
massacres” and making children the “sacrifice for the racial hatred. !3*” 


30. In its Country Assistance Plan for the Palestinian Authority, the DFID states: “We will maintain a 
poverty perspective in all we do, and will press the partners we fund to specifically target the poorest 
Palestinians.” As the examples below will demonstrate, large amounts of this funding are not being used to 
combat poverty or facilitate internal development of Palestinian society. Instead, DFID funds are financing 
UK charities’ anti-Israel campaigning and are filtering through to radical Palestinian NGOs whose primary 
goals are to demonize Israel.!?5 


31. The third way DFID provides development aid to the Palestinians is through multilateral 
organizations and programmes. The European Community’s Development Programme received the largest 
amount of DFID multilateral assistance (£898 million), followed by the World Bank (£206 million) and the 
United Nations (£194 million). Total DFID contributions to the EU’s development programmes in 
2004-05 were £898,239,000.!37 A further £272,250,000 was provided to EU development programmes by 
other government departments. The following section outlines EU financial assistance to Palestinian NGOs 
in greater detail. 


B. AN OVERVIEW OF EU FUNDING TO PALESTINIAN NGOS 


32. In 2005, European Union (EU) external aid totaled €10.4 billion.!38 Of this, €7.5 billion was 
disbursed through the Europe Aid Cooperation Office (AIDCO), an office of the European Commission.!99 
In 2005, the EU gave €279 million to the Palestinian Authority,!*° making it the largest single contributor of 
international aid to the Palestinians.'4! A significant proportion of this money is channeled through NGOs, 
humanitarian aid and development organizations as well as to groups claiming to promote human rights. 


33. EU funding for Palestinian NGOs must meet certain guidelines, as specified in the National 
Financing Plan 2004 for the West Bank and Gaza.'** This document states that the EU should support 
“local and international civil society initiatives which promote peace, tolerance and non-violence” and 


27 http://www.dfid.gov.uk/aboutdfid 

28 http:/www.parliament.the-stationery-office.co.uk/pa/cm200304/cmselect/cmintdev/487/487.pdf 

29 http://www.dfid.gov.uk/pubs/files/cappalestine.pdf 

130 See http://www.ngo-monitor.org/archives/infofile.htm#upmre 

BI http:/$www.ngo-monitor.org/editions/v4n05/DFIDUpdate.htm 

82 http:/Awww.rchrs.org/about_en.html 

1833 http:/Awww.rchrs.org/press/invasion.html 

34 http://www.rchrs.org/press/naqba.html 

35 The Israeli group, Peace Now, is beyond the remit of NGO Monitor as it is an openly political NGO. However DFID’s 
considerable support of this NGO (£214,343 between 2003 and 2007) represents a highly contentious funding decision— 
Peace Now plays a clear role in internal Israeli politics, and some of its leaders are also party officials. This funding therefore 
means that the UK is an active player in domestic Israeli politics. www.ngo-monitor.org/images/dfid_funding. pdf 

B36 http:/www.dfid.gov.uk/pubs/files/sid2005/key-stats.pdf 

837 http://www.dfid.gov.uk/pubs/files/sid2005/table-16.pdf 

BS http://ec.europa.eu/comm/europeaid/promotion3/know/knowlist_en.htm 

189 http://ec.europa.eu/comm/europeaid/index_en.htm 

140 http://ec.europa.eu/comm/external_relations/gaza/intro/index.htm#2.3 

41 http://ec.europa.eu/comm/external_relations/mepp/index.htm 

142 http://www.delwbg.ec.europa.eu/en/cooperatio_development/plan2004.pdf 
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“ideas... for achieving the two-state solution.” It goes on to state that the program aims to promote 
initiatives which entail “less politicized, more practical activities which will promote communication and 
understanding.” These guidelines are breached by the EU’s support of a number of highly politicized 
Palestinian NGOs. 


34. There are several different EU bodies involved in disbursing development funds and the processes 
involved in funding the NGOs are difficult to trace. One of the principal EU bodies responsible for financing 
Israeli and Palestinian NGOs is the European Initiative for Democracy and Human Rights (EIDHR). 
EIDHR is an important branch of AIDCO and aims to “promote and support human rights and 
democracy.” In 2004, EIDHR had a budget of €125 million.'8 The other main source of EU funding to 
NGOs in the region is the Partnership for Peace Programme (PfPP). The EU Technical Assistance Office 
for the West Bank and Gaza Strip states that in 2004 the PfPP received €7.5million.'*4 


35. Among others, the EU funds the following radical Palestinian NGOs that allegedly work on 
promoting development of Palestinian Civil Society but rather promote highly politicized anti-Israel 
agendas that in turn exacerbates the Israeli-Palestinian conflict: the Euro-Mediterranean Human Rights 
Network (EMHRN),!#5 MIFTAH, PCHR., the Israeli Committee Against House Demolitions (ICHAD),!*° 
the East Jerusalem YMCA,!47 Adalah, and the Treatment and Rehabilitation Center for Victims of 
Torture. 


V. PALESTINIAN DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE: UNDERMINING THE POLICY OBJECTIVES OF DFID AND THE EU 


36. This section examines how money given to two DFID-funded organizations, Christian Aid and the 
Palestinian Negotiation Support Unit (NSU), and three EU-funded NGOs, the PCHR, the East Jerusalem 
YMCA, and ICAHD, is being spent. The funds are ostensibly to work on development projects that build 
a sustainable Palestinian society and promote a two-state solution, but have been diverted towards 
incitement and political campaigning of rejectionist positions. Such projects do not promote the goals of 
the Quartet and directly contradict the funding guidelines of both the UK and the EU. These examples are 
representative and by no means exclusive. 


A. CHRISTIAN AID 


37. As mentioned in section IV, Christian Aid has received £18.6 million from DFID since 2001. 
Christian Aid’s stated purpose is “to expose the scandal of poverty, to help in practical ways to root it out 
from the world, and to challenge and change the systems which favour the rich and powerful over the poor 
and marginalized.” 4? Christian Aid seeks “to build a global movement which can change the course of 
history.”!°° In carrying out its revolutionary objectives, Christian Aid’s public campaigns often ignore the 
complexity and sensitivity of the Arab-Israeli conflict and the core causes of poverty in the Middle East, 
while promoting anti-Israel propaganda. Christian Aid does perform some humanitarian projects on behalf 
of the Palestinian people and has provided employment, training and assistance to many. Its humanitarian 
work, however, is entirely undermined by its highly distorted and politicized anti-Israeli activities which 
directly contradict the policy goals of the DFID and the British Government. NGO Monitor has 
documented!*! Christian Aid’s consistent political agenda and the extremist activities of its partner NGOs, 
and provides several examples here: 


— Christian Aid regularly erases context in order to demonize Israel’s responses to terror. In October 
2003, Christian Aid produced a fundraising film entitled “Peace Under Siege” claiming to depict 
the “roots of Palestinian poverty.” In practice, the 20-minute documentary condemned Israeli 
military operations while giving only a four-second general introduction on suicide bombings. !*? 
“Facts on the ground: The end of the two-state solution?” places full blame on Israel for the 
deterioration of the Palestinian economy while giving scant attention to the impact of Palestinian 
violence, terrorism, and corruption.!* 


— Christian Aid has employed anti-Semitic imagery in its campaigns on behalf of the Palestinians. 
In its Christmas 2004 appeal “Child of Bethlehem”,!** Christian Aid concentrated on the story of 
a seven-year old Palestinian girl living in Bethlehem who was “hit in the eye by shrapnel from a 


483 http://ec.europa.eu/comm/europeaid/projects/eidhr/eidhr_en.htm 
http://www.delwbg.ec.europa.eu/en/cooperatio_development/aid2004.htm 
45 See http://www.ngo-monitor.org/archives/infofile/emhrn_091006.html; 
http://www.ngo-monitor.org/archives/infofile.htm#euro 

See http:/Awww.ngo-monitor.org/archives/infofile.htm#icahd 

See http:/Awww.ngo-monitor.org/archives/infofile.htm#ymca 
http://www.tre-pal.org/etemplate.php?id =21 

http://www.christian-aid. org.uk/aboutca/who/value.htm 

150: Ibid. 

http://www.ngo-monitor.org/archives/infofile.htm#christaid 

182 http://www.ngo-monitor.org/editions/v2n03/v2n03-2.htm 
http://www.ngo-monitor. org/editions/v3n02/ResponsetoChristianAidReport.htm 
14 http://www.christianaid.org.uk/christmas/worship—resources/chmag.htm 
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bullet fired by Israeli soldiers.” Using the links between the town of Bethlehem and Christianity 
during the Christmas period, Christian Aid connected the suffering of Palestinian Christian 
children with that of Jesus, who was born in Bethlehem, and to centuries of anti-Semitism and 
blood libels against the Jewish people. 


— Christian Aid promotes boycott and divestment campaigns via its partner NGOs and officials. 
Christian Aid’s Chair Bishop Gladwin has been extremely vocal in promoting calls for divestment, 
and was a key proponent of the Church of England Synod’s vote for “morally responsible 
investment (MRI)” on February 6, 2006.!%° Gladwin’s positions in Christian Aid, on the Synod 
and as patron of UK friends of Sabeel seem to make him the conduit of radical NGO pressure 
on the Anglican Church. Sabeel is the extremist Palestinian NGO that is leading the international 
campaign for MRI, and is also one of Christian Aid’s partner NGOs. Sabeel’s divestment 
campaign in the US Presbyterian Church was rejected in a June 2006 vote that repealed its 2004 
resolution. However, Christian Aid’s close cooperation with Sabeel has continued. 


— Christian Aid supports radical Palestinian NGOs. In addition to its patronage of Sabeel, Christian 
Aid also lists the following NGO “partners” on its website:!* Adalah, Alternative Information 
Center (AIC), B’Tselem, EAPPI, ICAHD, Ittijah, PARC, PCHR, PHR-I, Sabeel, UPMRC, 
YMCA East Jerusalem and others. The relationship between these NGOs and Christian Aid is 
unclear, although both the Alternative Information Center and PCHR include Christian Aid as a 
donor in their financial statements. The vast majority of these NGOs promote the Durban Strategy 
of accusing Israel of “apartheid,” “ethnic cleansing,” and “crimes against humanity,” while at the 
same time engaging in campaigns to isolate Israel internationally. NGO Monitor has documented 
in detail the radical bias and politicized approach of a number of these NGOs. 


38. Despite promises to the UK Chief Rabbi of a new direction in its work on the Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict,!>” there has been little evidence of change in Christian’s Aid’s approach or abuse of its charitable 
status to promote a radical political agenda. While the volume of anti-Israel material going far beyond 
legitimate criticism decreased in 2005, publications continue to portray an extreme one-sided view that 
ignores Palestinian corruption and terrorism, and demonizes Israel. The links between Hamas, which took 
power following elections in January, and terrorism, are largely erased, as is Hamas’ commitment to the 
destruction of Israel. At the same time, Christian Aid continues to cooperate with the discredited NGO 
Sabeel and other groups, which promote divestment and boycotts of Israel: 


— In February 2006, Christian Aid issued a press release regarding one of its projects in the region— 
a handicraft cooperative. Its title, “We even left our key in the door,” and the first 3 of 11 
paragraphs of the release repeat Palestinian refugee claims. The Palestinian interviewed in this 
report describes the 1948 Israeli army as “the occupiers,” ignoring the historical record and 
rejecting the legitimacy of the Jewish State even within pre-1967 borders.!°® This Palestinian 
narrative is a central element in the continuation of the conflict, and Christian Aid’s promotion of 
such rhetoric therefore contributes to the ongoing dispute. 


— In May 2006, Christian Aid produced a briefing paper for submission to the UK parliament, anda 
press release opposing the EU and UK decision to freeze funding to the Hamas-led PA. The release 
stated!*? that “Christian Aid squarely accuses the Israeli government of a policy of collective 
punishment against Palestinian civilians, which is illegal under international law and grossly 
immoral by any measure of decent, humane behaviour.” Christian Aid made no mention that aid 
was cut off because of Hamas’ central role in terror, and its refusal to accept the demands of the 
Quartet to renounce violence, to recognize Israel, and to recognize Israeli-Palestinian agreements. 

— Christian Aid’s June 28, 2006, news report entitled “Gaza invasion targets civilian 
infrastructure”,!’ was published after the June 25 cross-border attack that killed two Israeli 
soldiers and led to the kidnapping of a third. Christian Aid condemned Israel’s “military invasion 
and siege on a civilian population,” making no mention of terrorism (expect in a subtitle referring 
to “militants”) and blaming the “humanitarian crisis” entirely on Israel. In the report, William 
Bell, Christian Aid’s senior policy officer responsible for Israel and the Palestinian territories, 
states “the message to the civilian population of Gaza could not be clearer—collective punishment 
is part of Israel’s military strategy.” The term “collective punishment” reflects demonization of 
Israel, and the report made no mention of the barrage of Qassam rockets that were terrorizing 
Israeli communities prior to the Hamas incursion. 


— Christian Aid’s publications during the 2006 Lebanon War almost entirely focused on suffering 
by the Lebanese and rarely mentioned the thousands of Katyusha attacks launched against Israeli 
citizens. Its “September Worship Package,”!*! for instance, includes pictures showing damage in 


5S http:/Avww.timesonline.co.uk/article/0,,2-2028504,00.html 
http://www.christian-aid.org.uk/world/partlinks.htm#meeca 
http://www.ngo-monitor.org/archives/news/SacksToVet.htm 
http://www.christianaid. org.uk/world/where/meeca/partners/0603i0pt.htm 
9 http://www.christianaid.org.uk/news/media/pressrel/060509p1.htm 
http://www.christian-aid. org.uk/news/stories/060628s.htm 
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Lebanon and Gaza from Israeli military strikes, but shows no images of the war’s impact on Israel. 
The September “Reflection” and magazine article make no mention of the thousands of Hezbollah 
rockets that fell on Israel or the hundreds of thousands of Israelis displaced by the conflict. 


39. The aim of Christian Aid’s campaigns and publications is to reinforce the image of Israel as the 
aggressor and the Palestinians as defenseless victims, while ignoring Palestinian terror, violence and 
corruption, and manipulating the language of international law to demonize Israel. 


B. PALESTINIAN NEGOTIATIONS SUPPORT UNIT 


40. DFID’s funding of the Palestinian Negotiation Support Unit (NSU) is also highly problematic. 
DFID’s stated mission is to “support long-term programmes to help tackle the underlying causes of 
poverty.” !© The NSU, however, is a political framework established in 1998 to “provide highly professional 
legal, policy and communications advice to the PLO Negotiations Affairs Department and Palestinian 
negotiators in preparation for, and during Permanent Status negotiations with Israel.” !®? Since the cessation 
of formal peace talks, the NSU has focused its energies on advocacy activities that further the division 
between the Palestinians and the Israelis: The NSU Communications Department “aims to explain and 
increase support for the Palestinian positions on permanent status issues and interim initiatives, [and] to 
mobilize local and international civil society organizations to undertake advocacy on behalf of those 
positions . . .”!©4 The NSU was instrumental in bringing the issue of the security barrier to the International 
Court of Justice at The Hague and is an integral part of Palestinian propaganda.!® The extreme bias and 
vilification of Israel on the NSU website demonstrates that DFID funds (£1.5 million 2004-05) intended for 
development projects to eradicate poverty are being spent on spreading inflammatory rhetoric. '© 


— The NSU’s “fact sheets”!® utilize the demonization rhetoric of the Durban strategy to present 
its positions. Jewish settlements are categorically referred to as “colonies.” Rather than 
constructively discussing the Israeli settlements and the Palestinian position in negotiations, the 
NSU utilizes its resources to assert that these settlements constitute “war crimes.” Israeli 
checkpoints designed to prevent Palestinian terror attacks are said to “highlight Israeli Apartheid” 
and Palestinians are said to be “caged” in “isolated ghettos” or “open-air prisons” in the West 
Bank. 


— The NSU drastically misrepresents the history of the Palestinian-Israeli conflict. For instance, in 
a discussion on the status of Jerusalem, the group states that in 1948, “Israel ignored the [UN] 
Partition Plan and invaded and occupied 84% of Jerusalem.”!® A map posted on the NSU site to 
reflect the division of territory after the 1948 War is entitled “1949 Land Grab for the Jewish 
State.” !©? This map demarks Israeli land after the war that was not part of the UN Partition Plan 
as “Proposed Arab State Territory Grabbed by Israel.” These statements are gross revisions of 
history—they ignore Arab rejection of the 1947 UN Partition Plan and the massive military 
invasion that followed. 


— In its section on “Frequently Asked Questions” regarding the “Israeli Wall”, the NSU ignores 
Israel’s security concerns in building the “separation barrier,” and instead claims, “Israel’s strategy 
continues to be to take as much Palestinian land as possible while militarily encaging as many 
Palestinians as possible, all in an attempt to continue Israel’s colonization and theft of Palestinian 
territory.”!7° 


In its “fact sheet” on alleged violations of the Oslo Agreements by Israel and in discussing Israeli 
military actions, the NSU makes no mention of suicide bombers, Qassam rocket attacks, 
shootings, kidnappings, or other acts of violence perpetrated by Palestinians.!7! 


41. The NSU received DFID funds to advocate a “two-state solution” based on peace and co-existence. 
Instead, the NSU promotes inflammatory rhetoric meant to demonize Israel. Such demonization is not 
enhancing Palestinian civil society, nor is it preparing the Palestinians for living peaceably with Israelis. 


162 http://www.dfid.gov.uk/aboutdfid/missionstatement.asp 


163 http:/Awww.nad-plo.org/inner.php?view = nav—about-us. Once DFID funding was approved, the governments of Norway, 
Denmark, Sweden, and the Netherlands also provided funding. 


164 Ibid. 
165 Daniel Schwammenthal, “The PLO’s European Paymasters”, Wall Street Journal Europe, 2 March 2004, Al2 


166 According to the NSU website, funding from DFID was scheduled to end in August 2006 at which time funding renewal 
will be addressed. 


http://www.nad-plo.org/listing._ php?view = facts 
http://www.nad-plo.org/inner.php?view = facts_jerusalem_f9p 
169 http://www.nad-plo.org/maps/borders/pdf/1949. pdf 
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C. PCHR 


42. This EU-funded NGO was founded in 1995 by Palestinian lawyers and human rights activists, and 
is now headed by Raji Sourani. It holds Special Consultative Status with the Economic and Social Council 
(ECOSOC) of the United Nations and is an affiliate of the International Commission of Jurists!” (in May 
2006 Sourani was elected to the ICJ executive),!” the Féderation Internationale des Ligues des Droits de 
Homme (FIDH),'™ and the Euro-Mediterranean Human Rights Network. These forums provide PCHR 
with international legitimacy and exposure and Sourani often uses these forums to denounce Israeli policies 
of “torture, annexation of Jerusalem, ethnic cleansing, assassinations, house demolitions, and the 
Annexation Wall as war crimes.”!75 According to its Annual Financial Report for 2004, the most current 
financial information available from the PCHR, it received nearly two million dollars from international 
donors including Oxfam Novib (Netherlands), the European Commission, International Commission of 
Jurists (Sweden), Christian Aid (UK), and others.!76 


43. PCHR does devote resources on its web site to documenting human rights abuses within the PA. A 
special report “Front Line Palestine,” though focused on alleged human rights abuses committed by Israel, 
also documents “the appalling human rights record of the Palestinian National Authority,” including 
abuses committed against journalists and women.!”’7 PCHR’s website contains sections on the PLC Election 
January 2006, which documents Palestinian attempts to achieve democratic rule;!78 and Security Chaos and 
Misuse of Weapons, which frequently comments on the intra-Palestinian violence. !”? Unfortunately, PCHR 
has made no similar call for Palestinian armed groups to reject violence in external disputes and to avoid 
harming Israeli civilians. 


44. While PCHR’s considerable activities documenting human rights abuses under the PA are 
commendable, this NGO undermines the goals of the UK and the EU by ignoring the context of terrorism 
and promoting the Durban Strategy. The following examples are illustrative: 


— PCHR frequently uses politically charged language and selectively applies human rights concepts to 
demonize Israel and promote a rejectionist narrative. In its “Welcome to Gaza” fact sheet, PCHR 
accuses Israel of committing “war crimes,” “ethnic cleansing” of Palestinians, and “apartheid.” The 
fact sheet states that Israel has a “policy of assassinating Palestinian civilians.” !8° It describes “the 
massive destruction in Jenin and Nablus during Israel’s April 2002 military offensive in the West 
Bank” but erases the context, the 2002 Passover bombing in Netanya. In the fact sheet, PCHR 
employs legal terminology to condemn Israel, such as: “the extensive, unlawful and wanton 
destruction or expropriation of property not justified by military necessity is a war crime under the 
Fourth Geneva Convention,” while discrediting all Israeli claims of military necessity. 


— Ina June 28, 2006 press release, PCHR refers to the “military operation conducted by the 
Palestinian resistance” in which Palestinians attacked Kerem Shalom crossing and abducted an 
Israeli soldier.!8! The press release calls on the international community to pressure Israel to open 
Gaza crossings, but does not condemn the illegal abduction, call for the soldier’s release, or call 
for him to be treated humanely as required by the Geneva Convention. In an additional example 
of PCHR’s biased perspective, a June 2006 press release about the Gaza beach deaths of a 
Palestinian family relies on controversial media footage and states that “the crime had been 
perpetrated with a premeditated intent to kill.”!8* (The IDF has produced extensive evidence!*? 
that it was not responsible for this incident, and the cause remains unclear.) 


— PCHR does not attempt to address the human rights implications of Palestinian terrorism. Indeed 
it frequently refers to Palestinian terrorists as “activists” !*+ or as “members of the resistance.” !8° 


— PCHR engages in political activity based on the Durban strategy of delegitimizing and isolating 
Israel through boycotts and sanctions. In a February 2002 statement to the UN Human Rights 
Commission, PCHR called on the international community to commit to “the imposition of 
comprehensive arms, oil, economic and trade sanctions and embargoes (with the exception of 
medical food and other humanitarian supplies), the downgrading or suspension of diplomatic 

"2 See http://www.ngo-monitor.org/archives/infofile.htm#jurists 

"3 http:/;www.pchrgaza.org/files/PressR/English/2006/news/20-2006.htm 

"4 http://www.ngo-monitor.org/archives/infofile/fidh_280906.html 

" http:/Awww.pchrgaza.org/files/PressR/English/2006/news/20-2006.htm 
http://www.pchrgaza.org/files/Reports/English/pdf_annual/pchr_fs_2004-Englisn.pdf 
7 http://www.pchrgaza.org/files/Reports/English/pdf_spec/Palestine%20Report.pdf 

"8 http://www.pchrgaza.org/Library/election2006.htm 

"9 http://www.pchrgaza.org/files/weapon/englishsveapon.htm 

180 http://www.pchrgaza.org/facts_copy(1).htm 

18! http://www.pchrgaza.org/files/PressR/English/2006/62-2006.htm 

182 http://www.pchrgaza.org/files/PressR/English/2006/56-2006. htm 

183 http://www 1 .idf.il/DOVER/site/mainpage.asp?clr = 1&sl = EN&id = 7&docid = 53169 
184 http://www.pchrgaza.org/files/PressR/English/2006/56-2006. htm 

185 http://www.pchrgaza.org/Interventions/Security’%20th%20Wall.pdf 
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relations,” and asked the UN “to exclude Israel from all UN-sponsored conferences and 
organizations. ”!8¢ 


— PCHR participated in a May 2006 international conference calling for “an unprecedented 
mobilization of the international movement of solidarity with the Palestinian people” through 
“sanctions . .. to pressure the state of Israel.”!®” 


D. East JERUSALEM YMCA 


45. In 2005, the Europe Aid Cooperation Office (AIDCO) provided €500,000 to the East Jerusalem 
YMCA! for its Vocational Training Program.'®? This program provides education in various fields 
including construction, plumbing, auto-mechanics and computing among others. Money is fungible 
however, and AIDCO’s support of this program lends legitimacy and publicity to this extremely politicized 
NGO as a whole. In addition to its educational programs, this branch of the YMCA promotes the Boycott, 
Divestment, Sanctions Campaign against Israel!%° and has also signed a petition calling for an academic 
boycott of Israel.!9! The East Jerusalem YMCA is also a member of the Middle East NGO umbrella network 
MENGOS which publishes politicized attacks against Israel on its website. !% 


46. Another of East Jerusalem YMCA’s major programs is its Advocacy program.!? This program 
conducts a number of campaigns including the “Free Palestine Campaign,” which aims, on an international 
level, to “raise awareness among organizations and individuals concerning the injustice and oppression to 
which Palestinians are subjected . . .”!94 An “explanation” of the campaign’s “theological roots” employs 
classic anti-Semitic imagery. The program’s description says that “Jesus was crucified with the people who 
were branded as “terrorists” by the authorities of his time. The Palestinians are currently crucified, 
humiliated, and denied their human rights and dignity.”!95 The promotion of such imagery contradicts the 
YMCA’s alleged commitment to “universal values of human dignity, peace, and justice.” !% 


47. The Joint Advocacy Initiative (JAI) is another program of the East Jerusalem YMCA that 
undertakes political activities against Israel.!9’ It helps coordinate a weekly demonstration in the West Bank 
town of Al Khader and distributes t-shirts with the message “Isolate the Israeli Apartheid.” The JAI 
publishes a weekly e-newsletter and a bi-annual magazine. JAI coordinates an annual tour for international 
YMCA branches called “Journey for Justice.” A highly contentious research paper was published by the 
JAI entitled “Palestinian Christians in Struggle” which claims that “the decline of this [Christian] population 
[in Israel and the Palestinian Authority] is a highly political phenomenon in that the Israeli state considers 
Palestinian Christians to be a threat to their continued occupation of Palestine.” There was no mention of 
the extensive persecution faced by Palestinian Christians by their Muslim counterparts. !%8 


48. The East Jerusalem YMCA’s vocational training program does not override the highly negative 
political messages promoted by this group’s other activities, that promote conflict, demonize Israel, and 
contradict the policy goals of the EU. The EU and other funders should find other non-political 
organizations that use this support strictly for development and civil society, in a manner consistent with 
the EU’s stated objectives. 


E. ICAHD 


49. Under the Partnership for Peace Programme, the EU gave the Israeli Committee Against House 
Demolitions (ICAHD) €472,000 in 2005.!°? ICAHD states that its goal is “to oppose and resist Israeli 
demolition of Palestinian houses in the Occupied Territories” but is an extremely politicized lobbying group 
whose activities extend far beyond issues of housing. 


50. ICHAD campaigns for boycott divestment and sanctions against Israel and has consistently labeled 
Israel an “apartheid” state.2 In a June 2004 statement, Jeff Halper, ICAHD’s Director, expressed 
sympathy for terrorists. He asserted that “the Palestinians’ need to resort to terrorism raises questions of 
fundamental fairness. One cannot expect a people to suffer oppression forever, to abrogate their own human 


186 http://domino.un.org/unispal. NSF/2ee9468747556b2d85256cf60060d2a6/ 
cef82£78e9 157ab985256b89006c046a!OpenDocument 

187 http://www.urgencepalestine.ch/Activites/conference2006_en.html 

188 See http://www.ngo-monitor.org/archives/infofile.htm#ymca 

189 Document provided to NGO Monitor by the EC Technical Assistance Office for the West Bank and Gaza Strip. 

190 http://www.jai-pal.org/content.php?page = 173 

191 http://www.al-awda.org/academicboycott.html 

192 See http://www.ngo-monitor.org/archives/infofile.htm#mengos 

193 http://www.ej-ymca.org/site/Display-Cat.cfm?Catld = 16&Main = 2 

14 http://www.ej-ymca.org/site/Display-Sub.cfm?SubID =7 

195 http://www.ej-ymca.org/site/Display-Sub.cfm?SubID = 7£TheologicalR oots 

196 http://www.ej-ymca.org/site/Display-Cat.cfm?CatId = 1&main = 1 

197 http://www.jai-pal.org/content.php?page = 173 

198 See Justice Reid Weiner, Human Rights of Christians in Palestinian Society, Jerusalem Centre for Public Affairs, 2005, 
www.jcpa.org/text/Christian-Persecution-Weiner.pdf 

19 http://www.eu-del.org.il/english/Award%20notification%20for%20website.doc 

200 http:/Avww.ngo-monitor.org/editions/v3n07/EU FundingforICAHDPromotingAntilsraelAgenda.htm 
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rights in favor of those of others.”2°! ICAHD has also voiced its support for a one-state solution.”? Halper 


said in a paper given at the “United Nations International Conference on Civil Society in Support of the 
Palestinian People” in New York in September, 2003, that “the stage is thus set for the next phase of the 
struggle for a just resolution to the Israeli-Palestinian conflict: an international campaign for a single 
state.”?°? The EU’s financial support for this NGO actively undermines its own foreign policy objectives as 
well as violating its NGO funding guidelines, which mandate that EU funding must support “achieving the 
two-state solution in accordance with the Road Map.”204 


VI. CONCLUSION 


51. Prime facie, the interventions of human rights and humanitarian NGOs help establish common 
ground and facilitate dialogue. However, in contrast to their apolitical declarations, there is an increasing 
phenomenon of exploiting international development assistance to serve strongly political interests. This 
has generated negative outcomes and has even served to contribute to violence. 


52. Using their enormous power and influence, NGOs are able to impose narrow perceptions and 
ideologies on the international diplomatic and journalistic communities, particularly with respect to their 
interpretations of international law. Instead of the conflict resolution process that humanitarian relief 
NGOs claim to be supplying, they often become parties to the disputes, and actually exacerbate tension 
and violence. 


53. Governments fund such NGOs due to a mixture of lack of accountability and a “halo effect” that 
human rights NGOs have managed to erect around themselves that obscures the insidious phenomenon of 
the politicization of humanitarian relief. Local NGOs influence international partners, who in turn inform 
the attitudes of their donors, including government agencies. 


54. In summarizing a major conference on the role of NGOs held by the US Institute for Peace in 
December 1994, Pamela Aall notes that the international community has ceded a great deal of power and 
authority to NGOs in restoring civil society and building peace during and after conflict. However, she also 
warns that this power can be used to affect the course of the conflicts themselves. As a result, “their work 
in relief and development affects not only the social and economic well-being of their target groups, but also 
the larger political situation.”2°> 


55. Asa result, there is an urgent need to reconsider the relationship between NGOs and government in 
terms of stricter funding accountability and more scrutiny in what type of organizations receive support. In 
the Middle East, NGOs have the opportunity to play a useful role responding to the dual humanitarian 
crises; Palestinian poverty and hardship, and Israel’s exposure to terrorism. Until now, they have failed on 
both counts, but if NGOs invested their resources in a truly apolitical way, providing transparency and 
accountability, perhaps they could have a positive impact. Until these conditions are created, the NGO 
community, including governments and other sources of funding, should acknowledge the limitations of 
their work, by increasing their frame of reference to all the factors in conflict, or be more open about their 
partisan agendas. 


Professor Gerald Steinberg, Executive Director, and Anne Herzberg, Director of Research/Legal Advisor, 
NGO Monitor 


October 2006 


Memorandum submitted by the Palestinian Grassroots Anti-Apartheid Wall Campaign 


1. THE PALESTINIAN GRASSROOTS ANTI-APARTHEID WALL CAMPAIGN 


1.1 The Palestinian Grassroots Anti-Apartheid Wall Campaign is a coalition of Palestinian non 
governmental organisations and popular committees that mobilise and coordinate efforts on a local, 
national and international level. These efforts are focused upon stopping and dismantling the Apartheid 
Wall, and resisting Israeli occupation and colonization. 


1.2 Acall for a coordinated, popular, and grassroots effort to tear down the Wall came out of Jerusalem 
on 2 October 2002, from the office of the Palestinian Environmental NGOs Network (PENGON). From 
this moment the Anti-Apartheid Wall Campaign was born. The Campaign initiated its work on three levels: 
acting as the voice of communities locally; mobilization and coordination nationally; and additionally as 
part of the global struggle against colonization, war and racism. 


201 Thid. 
202 http:/Avww.icahd.org/eng/articles.asp?menu = 6&submenu = 2&article = 132 


203 http:/Awww.mediaisland.org/ 
modules.php?op = modload&name = News&file = article&sid = 57&mode = thread&order = 0&thold =0 


204 http://Awww.delwbg.ec.europa.eu/en/cooperatio_development/plan2004.pdf 


205 Pamela Aall, “Nongovernmental Organizations and Peacemaking,” in Managing Global Chaos, eds. Chester Crocker, Fen 
Hampson and Pamela Aall, (Washington, DC: United States Institute of Peace Press, 1996) at 436. 
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1.3 Since its inception the Campaign has been the main national grassroots body mobilizing and 
organizing resistance against the Apartheid Wall. The Campaign is works as an independent body with its 
own board, and coordinates the work of 54 popular committees in communities which are being destroyed 
by the Wall. 


2. SUMMARY OF EVIDENCE 


2.1 The response of the UK, World Bank and EC to the January elections has been disastrous for 
Palestine, creating economic hardship and supporting Israeli policies in breach of international law. 


2.2 The appropriate response to the election of Hamas would have been for the international community 
to respect democratic elections instead of creating double standards whereby Israeli governments are 
committing unpunished all sorts of war crimes while the new Palestinian “government”? has not even been 
given the chance to govern. 


2.3 Any “development” under the current situation entrenches the occupation and puts the donor 
community itself in contradiction with the decision of the International Court of Justice. Genuine 
“development” will only be possible after a complete removal of the occupation from Palestinian territory. 
As long as the occupation continues to keep its grip on the borders, land and movement, all investment into 
infrastructures and the improvement of economic conditions will either be to no avail or help to render the 
current situation more sustainable. 


2.4 The election of Hamas has not radically altered the real challenge to the international community, 
which is to ensure the respect of international law and to support the Palestinians in their efforts to end the 
occupation. Then development can take place. 


3. DETAILED EVIDENCE 


3.1 What are the implications of the Hamas election victory? How effectively have the UK, World Bank 
and EC responded to the new reality? 


3.1.1 Before the January elections we argued that the new PNA would need to make crucial decisions 
about levels of cooperation with the Bank and the USA. We argued that: 


If it is to be representative of the Palestinian people, then it will be necessary for the Authority, 
and civil society, to stand up against the agenda of the Bank and refuse to be involved in projects 
which serve directly, or indirectly to support the Apartheid Wall and the settlements. While the 
PNA has deployed a strong rhetorical criticism of the Occupation and its continued expansion in 
this period of calm, it will be vital to ensure that “development” and new realities do not 
compromise the goals which unite the Palestinian liberation struggle. The articulation of a clear 
national strategy and vision of “development”, in which consensus is built with NGOs and the 
popular movements within Palestinian society, is necessitated by the threats posed by the World 
Bank and its policy “experts” in Washington. 


Palestinian Grassroots Anti Apartheid Wall Campaign—*Against the Bantu State” 


3.1.2 The election of Hamas in January was in part a response to the failure of the previous PNA to 
robustly defend the interests of the Palestinian people in the way that we describe above. The previous 
leadership of the PNA was coerced into accepting a “peace process” and a narrative of “development” which 
has ultimately supported the occupation. 


3.1.3 The first question one needs to pose is: why did the international community react at all to the 
Palestinian elections? The elections were a transparent, fair and democratic vote notwithstanding the 
obstacles to the process caused by the Israeli occupation. The newly elected party of government does not 
support all points of the Oslo agreement. However, no Israeli government has ever respected those 
agreements and yet in over twelve years there has been no similar punitive reaction by the international 
community. 


3.1.4 For 60 years, successive Israeli governments have violated international law and human rights, 
committed war crimes and breached the decisions of the International Court of Justice and UN resolutions. 
Yet the only reaction deemed necessary was the expansion of cooperation agreements. The new Hamas 
government has not yet committed any crime. None of the people in government are proven war criminals, 
unlike Israeli prime ministers have been. 


3.1.5 The response of the UK, World Bank and EC to the January election violates the most fundamental 
principles of non-intervention in internal affairs and respect for democratic choices. For the first time in 
history an occupied people has been put under sanctions. It violates the most fundamental human rights 
such as the right to food, education and health care, all of which have been seriously affected by the 


206 We are using the term “government” here to indicated the elected executive representatives in the Palestinian elections last 
January. However, it needs to be pointed out that nearly all criteria that define a “government” are missing in the case of 
Palestine. Without sovereignty and statehood, without a territory, without authority to govern, the function, role and 
responsibility of this organ cannot be compared with state governments. 
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sanctions. It has further infringed upon the UN sanctioned right to resist military occupation. Palestinians 
not only are deprived of this right, they are even deprived of their right to vote if this expresses their 
willingness to resist occupation. 


3.1.6 At a political level, the response of the international community has effectively contributed to 
sharpen the internal Palestinian tensions, as it has undermined the democratic Palestinian decision making 
process. Discontent and economic hardship risk exacerbating the tensions between the Fatah and Hamas 
factions, destabilising Palestine. The sanctions regime coupled with the arrest of Palestinian legislators and 
members of the government has prevented the Palestinian government from functioning. Sanctions have 
help to effectively prevent Palestinians from engaging in meaningful opposition to the ongoing violations 
of international law and human rights, including the construction of the Wall. In this way, sanctions have 
actively supported the above-mentioned Israeli violations. 


3.1.7 At an economic level, sanctions have been disastrous for what was left of the Palestinian economy. 
As the Committee will be aware, under Oslo much of the administration of the West Bank and Gaza that 
was transferred from Occupation forces to the PA, exempting the former from their obligations under the 
IV Geneva convention. Sanctions now mean that the PA is effectively paralyzed. Social infrastructure is 
breaking down and the remnants of Palestinian economy are unable to function. 


3.1.8 Further, this economic coercion highlights the extent to which the foreign donors are prepared to 
go to attempt to shape the development of Palestine, regardless of the wishes of the Palestinian people, and 
to use their economic power to undermine Palestinian resistance to the ongoing illegal occupation. 


3.1.9 If the aim of the international community was peace built on respect for international law and 
human rights, their response was a complete failure. It seems that the intentions of the international 
community are to promote Palestinian passive acceptance of Israeli plans at any cost rather than peace. 
Palestinians want peace, but not at the cost of surrendering their land and rights. 


3.1.10 The appropriate response to the election of Hamas would have been for the international 
community to look again at the circumstances which make necessary the election of a group who are 
uncompromisingly opposed to the occupation. It is time for the international community to respect the 
democratically expressed wishes of the Palestinian people, and take action to end the occupation. 


3.2 How best can development be achieved in this context? 


3.2.1 Unfortunately, there is no possibility of “development” in the sense that is implied under the current 
circumstances. Genuine development will only be possible after a complete removal of the occupation from 
Palestinian territory. As long as the occupation continues to keep its grip on the borders, land and 
movement, all investment into infrastructures and the improvement of economic conditions will either be 
to no avail or help to render the current situation more sustainable. 


3.2.2 The International Court of Justice in its decision of 9 July 2005 (endorsed by the UNGA with 
resolution (A/ES-10/L.18/Rev.1) refers to the IV Geneva convention and states that all parties are “not to 
recognize the illegal situation created by the construction of the wall and not to render any aid or assistance 
in maintaining the situation created by it”. 


3.2.3 To understand why “development” in the current circumstances is potentially counter-productive, 
if not illegal, consider the example of the Jordan Valley in the context of comments made by figures within 
the Occupation Forces: they have felt little reason to conceal Israel’s actions within the rhetoric of “self- 
defence”. 


3.2.4 In 2005 Israeli Justice Minister Tzipi Livni noted to a conference in Caesarea that “One does not 
have to be a genius to see that the fence will have implications for the future border.””°’ The Occupation’s 
High Court, when considering the Wall in Qalqiliya, stated: “We were completely unconvinced that there 
is a decisive military-security reason for placing the route of the fence where it currently runs.”7°8 Defence 
Minister Mofaz has outlined the intentions of the Occupation Forces in re-defining the borders of Israel. 
He stated the future borders would encompass “the settlement blocs, including the Jordan Valley” adding 
that: “Israel is taking a step to shape a new reality. Disengagement will continue after Gaza. Together with 
the Fence in Judea and Samaria [West Bank] it will bring a strategic achievement, enforce real negotiations 
and coexistence in defensible borders.”2°? Mofaz also noted the Wall’s role in maintaining the demographics 
of Israel in which Palestinians are a minority. In 2005 the Israeli government announced plans to increase 
the number of settlers in the Jordan Valley by 50% over the following year. By now the Jordan Valley is 
effectively cut off from the rest of the West Bank and annexed by the Occupation. 


3.2.5 To ensure this new de facto status of the Jordan Valley, Israel has used a series of restrictions and 
abuses. As a grassroots group providing advocacy to Palestinians, we can report that ad hoc regulations 
imposed by Occupation forces over September 2006 include: 


— Palestinians are now banned from staying away from their villages overnight. 


207 Reported by various Israeli and Palestinian media. 
208 Thid. 
209 Mofaz interview with Yedioth Aharonot newspaper, 29/09/04. 
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— Farmers are now banned from grazing their animals more than 100 metres from their homes. 
— Travel is forbidden during Jewish holidays. 


— Children over the age of one are banned from passing the Tayaser checkpoint without 
documentation to prove that they are from the Jordan Valley area. This restriction hits families 
particularly hard. In many married couples, husband and wife come from different areas of the 
Jordan Valley, or from the west in Tubas or Jenin. 


— Occupation forces at Tayaser are also checking the mobile phones of everyone having to pass, 
going through address books, call logs and text messages. Searches are highly intrusive and cause 
delays to anyone that has to move. 


3.2.6 In an largely agricultural economy which relies on having to transport produce between farms, 
villages and towns, the impact of restrictions such as these is devastating. Clearly, the development of 
Palestinian agriculture is impossible under such circumstances. 


3.2.7 Moreover, most infrastructure development will inevitably support the occupation. To illustrate, 
in the Jordan Valley it is well documented that waste from the illegal Israeli settlements is polluting the water 
supplies. This is an environmental disaster, with potentially devastating consequences for agriculture in the 
valley. However, any development of sewage infrastructure that addressed the problem of settler’s sewage 
would merely serve to make the settlements more sustainable, making their ultimate removal less likely in 
the long term. Israel controls 80% of the water resources of the Occupied Territories and also gets one-third 
of its water requirements from the Jordan River. Eighty percent of the water from the West Bank’s sole 
groundwater aquifer goes to Israel. Ifinfrastructure was developed without first rectifying this situation, the 
permanent occupation of Palestine’s water supplies would be guaranteed. The occupation must be ended 
before there can be any development. 


3.2.8 The recent World Bank report, An Update on Palestinian Movement, Access and Trade in the West 
Bank and Gaza, effectively describes the damage that is being done to Palestinian people and trade by the 
ongoing occupation. However, it is also an example of the way in the narrative of “development” for 
Palestine is used to create justifications for the entrenching of the Occupation. It states that “economic 
recovery cannot be divorced from the dismantling of today’s closure system”?!° and yet it goes on to describe 
not how the system may be dismantled, but how it may be made more efficient. Measures proposed include: 


— The continuation of “preferential treatment” for Israeli trucks in the Hebron area once the 
Apartheid wall is finalised, allowing Israeli vehicles to use roads closed to Palestinian traffic. 
Without this, the report argues, “a trade management system with drawbacks similar to Gaza is 
likely to emerge.” (WB p 9) Apartheid roads are increasingly used to restrict Palestinian 
movement. On 7 September 2006, the Occupation announced the construction of a new “Israelis 
only” roads which will carve through the West Bank.?!! 500 km of such roads are planned. 


— A “secure perimeter” around the Karni crossing point (WB p 8), which would annex yet more 
Palestinian land. 


— The introduction of new scanning technologies to allow high levels of “security” and commercial 
efficiency. (WB p 5) The “scanning technologies” are highly intrusive, and there have been 
questions raised over possible health side effects.?!* Scanning technologies introduced so far have, 
as described in the Bank report, been used for scanning empty trucks returning from export, rather 
than full trucks. The result of he installation of these new mechanisms is thus additional disruption 
wreaked on Palestinian trade by Israel and further isolation of the population. 


— Reconstruction of Gaza’s airport with enhanced “security solutions” to facilitate export of 
agricultural products and to permit the travel of investors to and from Gaza, which would almost 
certainly be administered by Israel and guarantee further Israeli military control of Palestinian 
soil. 


— Investment in checkpoints within the West Bank. 


3.2.9 The Bank advises that Palestinians should put aside concerns about national liberation and defer 
“final status” issues to some unspecified future date.?!3 The thrust of the report is to imply that ifthe ongoing 
Occupation can be made less painful to Palestinians, there can be some degree of “normalisation”. 


210 World Bank, An Update on Palestinian Movement, Access and Trade in the West Bank and Gaza, p 3. 
211 Stop The Wall, Israel Announce New Apartheid Road, 14 September 2006, www.stopthewall.org 
212 Anti Apartheid Wall Campaign, Do-It-Yourself Apartheid in Palestine (La Citta Del Sol, 2005). 


213 World Bank, “Money Won’t Fix Things Here”—Interview with Nigel Roberts, World Bank Country Director for the West 
Bank and Gaza. 
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3.2.10 The report refers to “closure’—the euphemistic term for the system of checkpoints, flying 
checkpoints and of course the Apartheid wall which the Zionist government uses to prevent Palestinians 
from going about their business, barring farmers from accessing their land, sick people from receiving 
medical care and students from getting to university. In order to end closure, the report suggests the 
following: 


Israeli perceptions of Palestinian intent are critical in shaping a willingness to relax closure. The 
Bank’s view remains that the PA must do all it can to counter Palestinian violence against Israelis 
if it is to achieve a reciprocating response from GOI in the closure sphere. (WB p 4) 


3.2.11 The bank moves on specifically to deal with the role of the “closures” in defending the illegal Israeli 
settlements: 


Given that a principle function of today’s movement restrictions inside the West Bank 1s to protect 
Israeli settlers at a time of intense Palestinian hostility to their presence, it would be harder to 
ensure settlers’ security in a landscape free from all movement restrictions. (WB p 4) 


3.2.12 Inestablishing what this means, it is worth considering some actual instances of “intense hostility”. 
On 26 October 2006, STW reported that in Farta village, east Qalqiliya, a gang of 50 settlers mainly from 
the nearby settlement of Jilad had attacked farmers, firing bullets into the air to intimidate them before 
physically attacking them with clubs, stones and sharp tools, resulting in hand-to-hand fighting. Five 
farmers were injured and one, Basel Ibrahim Salah had to be taken to hospital in a critical condition after 
being hit in the head with a sharp object. Later in the day, Occupation forces arrived, forcing farmers to 
leave the land and return to the village. Three farmers, Ahhmad Abdula Hassan, Bahjat Salman and 
Hamoud Bashir Dawoud, were arrested, accused of attacking the settlers. When the farmers had been driven 
back to the village, settlers stole eight of the 10 sacks of olives that had been harvested earlier in the day. 
The remaining two were found destroyed. 


3.2.13 These were Palestinian farmers who were attacked while working on their own lands. The settlers 
who attacked them came froma settlement illegally constructed on occupied Palestinian land. Assaults such 
as these happen escalate during the olive harvest but form by now a feature in daily life of Palestinian 
farmers: these are the actions that the policy of “closure” seeks to defend.?!4 


3.2.14 The Bank goes on to describe the “ideal” trade conditions it envisages for exports from Palestine 
in the near term: 


On March 14, however, three trucks left Rafah carrying Palestinian goods for exhibition at a trade 
show in Cairo. This exceptional arrangement, based on transferring Palestinian goods onto 
Egyptian trucks on the Gazan side of Rafah, offers a practical example of how goods can be 
exported from Rafah in the near-term. In that case, Egyptian trucks entered the Rafah facility, 
picked up the Palestinian cargo and documentation, and exited the border facility under the 
supervision of EU inspectors. Cameras installed in advance allowed transmission of the operation 
to Israeli security authorities at nearby Kerem Shalom. These or similar procedures should now 
become a regular feature of Rafah. (WB, p 14-15) 


3.2.15 So in “the near term”, Palestinian trade is to depend on constant surveillance by EU inspectors 
and the Israeli security personnel. No mention is made on the fact that Israel reduces EU inspectors to mere 
puppets and thus is able to impose choking closings of the border that keep the Palestinian people at the 
whim of the Occupation. This can hardly be considered an “ideal” trade condition. Further, it will be 
interesting to see exactly what is meant by the “near term”, given the current level of investment in Apartheid 
infrastructure, including for example the 512 km of planned “Israelis only” roads in the West Bank. The 
World Bank has also welcomed the construction of the Apartheid Wall, on the basis that it addresses the 
“security” requirements of the Occupation and any concerns they might have over using Palestinian 
labour. 


3.2.16 In the interview that accompanies the release of the report, Roberts perceptively remarks that 
economic stability and prosperity “will not happen unless there is also a political process which Palestinians 
believe is leading them to independence and statehood—and there is little such belief right now.” 
Palestinians do not believe that the political process leads to statehood because they live with evidence of 
Oslo’s failure every day. The World Bank’s proposed solution is a consolidation of Apartheid Israel’s vice- 
like grip on the occupied territories and the introduction of management solutions in order to run the open- 
air prison in Gaza and the West Bank more efficiently. Palestinians’ defence of their occupied land— 
inadequately and maliciously characterised as “violence”—is portrayed as the main obstacle to economic 
recovery, despite all the evidence presented by the Bank itself that this is not the case. 


3.2.17 It is worth looking at the “development” that has been carried out, and the way in which it has 
supported the occupation: 


214 The Settlements and Apartheid Wall are the subject of numerous UN declarations and and ICJ ruling declaring their 
illegality. 

215 See Office of the Special Envoy for Disengagement (2005), Periodic Report: 17 October and also World Bank (2005), The 
Palestinian Economy and the Prospects for its Recovery: Economic Monitoring Report to the Ad Hoc Liaison Committee, 
Number 1, December 2005. 
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— The construction of 24 clinics in the West Bank to serve 50,000 people.?!® Costing $26 million the 
construction of such clinics is necessary because Palestinians do not have the freedom of movement 
to access their economic and social service centres. While the concept of providing high-quality 
and local health clinics is not opposed, the fundamental question remains as to whether such health 
services are being provided in order to alleviate the presence of the Wall and the Occupation. 


— A World Bank coordinated hospital for Qalqiliya. The town has suffered the most intense 
ghettoization since the Apartheid Wall was finished here in 2003. The hospital again highlights 
how aid and assistance is being developed around the presence of the Wall. 


— The Bank, supporting the drive for Palestinian exports, has launched an “agri-business 
development” project in the WBGS with fixed capital investments and technical support.?!” Up to 
$30 million has already been approved for the project which will coordinate mass export 
production in Gaza for external markets, and is likely to draw upon intensive farming techniques 
for agriculture in the West Bank (given that only small pockets of arable land are left in the West 
Bank after Israeli expansion which includes the current annexation of the Jordan Valley). The 
example of Gaza shows how this kind of development creates nothing more but further 
dependency on the Occupation. While Gazans keep completely depended on food imports, their 
exports are dependent on the goodwill of the Occupation that allows the European observers to 
open the border. 


3.2.18 International donors’ attempts to fund development effectively subsidise the Israeli Occupation. 
As of May 2004, “donors had spent an estimated $22,616,811 on Wall projects designed to moderate the 
negative effects of the barrier on surrounding Palestinian communities.”?!® This clearly contradicts the 
obligations of the international community laid out by the verdict on the illegality of the Wall given by the 
International Court of Justice. In 2002 the World Bank noted that assistance since the Intifada was aimed 
at maintaining “medium-term developmental activity where feasible and providing emergency assistance 
designed to sustain Palestinian institutions and mitigate poverty”.?!9 In fact almost half of the Bank’s 
commitments were geared towards the provision of emergency projects, enabling Israel to avoid its financial 
responsibilities as an occupying power and continue to reap the financial gain of donor aid.” 


3.2.19 In the wake of the Hamas election victory, and with funding withdrawn, it has become more 
apparent than ever that funding was only ever provided on the condition that Palestinians offered no 
resistance to the occupation. The feeling among many is that the international community offered funds to 
buy the passivity of Palestinians in the face of ongoing aggression, and now that a government has been 
elected who explicitly support the Palestinian right to resist, the funding has been withdrawn. 


3.2.20 The World Bank report Development Under Adversity noted that “infrastructure development, 
economic growth, and the peace process can powerfully reinforce each other.””?! This was the thinking 
behind the massive injection of funding during the “peace process” which resulted in a few years of “calm” 
before the outbreak of the Al Aqsa Intifada. The so-called “peace process” is experienced by Palestinians 
as an attempt to buy time for the Occupation to further steal and colonize their land and to prevent them 
from resisting a violent and illegal occupation which has been ongoing for over fifty years. The international 
community does nothing to remove the Israelis from Palestinian land. As such, development to the extent 
to which it supports the “peace process”, while providing some short term relief, is ultimately hostile to 
Palestinian interests. 


3.2.21 However, it ultimately failed in its goal of subduing Palestinians who rejected their “development” 
in cantons. Showcase projects such as the Buds of Peace industrial estate being constructed near Tulkarem 
were burnt down during the Intifada. Popular currents of Palestinian society refused to be ghettoized and 
the sources of cheap labour for the profit of foreign and Occupation investment.” 


3.3 Recommendations 


3.3.1 The most immediate barrier to Palestinian economic development is the occupation, and in 
particular the Apartheid Wall. The following recommendations would have an immediate impact on the 
Palestinian economy, far above and beyond any long term schemes for aiding and developing the Palestinian 
economy: 


— Stop the wall. 
— Dismantle parts already built. 
— Return all lands confiscated for the Wall. 


216 Thid. with funding from the EC, Ireland, Australia and US with the UNDP managing. 
217 Ibid. with funding from US and Australia. 


218 Palestinian National Authority, The Annexation and Expansion Wall: Impacts and Mitigation Measures (Ramallah, 31 May 
2004), p 2. 


219 World Bank, West Bank, (2002) p 20. 

220 Ibid. Around 40% of World Bank commitments in 2002 were made towards emergency projects. 

221 Mody, A. (1999) “Infrastructure for Growth” in Development Under Adversity, p 193. 

222 The Erez Industrial Estate, which has functioned to various degrees in the last decade, has also been attacked numerous times. 
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— Compensate for all losses. 
— End the policy of closures and land confiscations. 
— End the Occupation. 


The Committee should recommend that the British government apply the utmost pressure to Israel to 
abide by their international commitments and end their illegal occupation. 


3.3.2 “Development” under the current circumstances, for example the proposed “Peace Conduit” (the 
Red Sea—Dead Sea canal development) which is aimed in part at fostering co-operating between Israel, 
Palestine and Jordan, is a response to the current de facto theft of land and water resources at the hand of 
Israel and thus provides legitimacy and sustainability for these violations. The Committee should 
recommend that this kind of development is hostile to long term peace in the area. 


3.3.3 In the current climate, “development” of the type that we have described supports and maintains 
the occupation. Real development can only happen in the context of peace, which will follow from an end 
to the illegal occupation of Palestine. 


3.3.4 Funding from international donors are not to substitute the Palestinian tax money stolen by Israel 
since the election. In 2005, the PNA received $60 million a month in tax and customs revenues, $30 million 
from donors and another $30 million from taxes raised domestically. The Israeli government is stealing some 
$50—55 million per month in terms of withheld revenues. The international committee must exert the utmost 
pressure on Israel to ensure that this money is returned. 


3.3.5 In the meantime, international donors should support Palestinian institutions, organizations and 
popular committees, in order that they should be able to face the challenges of the Occupation and to 
effectively oppose the colonization, theft and annexation of their land. 


3.3.6 There can be no development until there is peace, and there will be no peace while Israel continues 
it daily onslaught against our people. The committee must push for an end to the occupation and apartheid 
in Palestine, so that development can proceed. 


November 2006 


Joint memorandum submitted by the Palestine Platform 


1. The Palestine Platform provides a joint voice for UK-based member organisations undertaking relief 
and development work in the occupied Palestinian Territories (OPT). Members work together through the 
Palestine Platform to raise awareness and improve the understanding of the roots of impoverishment of 
Palestinians amongst policy makers, the press and other key audiences and to campaign for change. 


2. The World Bank predict that the Western aid embargo and the Israeli restrictions could lead to a 
reduction in Palestinian incomes by 40% this year leaving 67% of Palestinians living below the poverty line. 
They fear that current aid restrictions could reverse international efforts over the past 13 years to build a 
sustainable Palestinian economy and an effective Palestinian government. 


3. The DFID Palestinian Programme Interim Update also recognises this deteriorating situation and 
concludes that the economic deterioration is underpinned by: 


— Suspension of the transfer of customs and other revenues by Israel. 
— Restrictions on movement, access and trade. 

— Restricted Palestinian labour flows to Israel. 

— Redirected aid flows. 


4. Palestine Platform members believe that the crisis is having a major impact on the humanitarian 
situation in the oPT and agree with DFID regarding the above major causes. 


5. Palestine Platform members recognised that the PA election in January 2006 was a democratic process. 


6. Many Palestine Platform members have consistently stated that diverting donor funds away from the 
PA will: 


— Undermine the Palestinian economy and create a worsening humanitarian situation 


— Undermine the Palestinian Authority preventing, rather than encouraging, the further 
development of an accountable and transparent PA. 


7. Palestinian Platform members have warned that the Temporary International Mechanism (TIM) is 
not meeting all the needs of the Palestinian people. 
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PALESTINE PLATFORM RECOMMENDATIONS FOR A WAY FORWARD 


8. The humanitarian situation is urgent but is intrinsically linked to the long term development of the 
Palestinian economy, an accountable and transparent Palestinian Authority as well as a vibrant and strong 
civil society. It is essential that any responses address the long-term causes of this crisis. 


9. We welcome DFID’s stated desire to support more effective, accountable and inclusive PA institutions. 
However, we propose that this requires a broad engagement with the Palestinian Authority that goes beyond 
the TIM and support to the President’s Office. We encourage the Quartet members to look to the current 
talks between Hamas and Fatah for a government of national unity as an opportunity to revisit their 
position on relations with the Palestinian Authority. 


10. Westress the critical role a strong civil society plays in development and in ensuring accountable and 
transparent government structures with appropriate prioritisation and disbursement of government funds. 
This requires a balanced approach between assistance to the Palestinian Authority and civil society. 


11. The conflict and continued occupation is one of the main causes of the current crisis and DFID’s 
recognition that a just and peaceful solution must be a major objective of their support is commendable. 
We would propose that this can only be achieved with the full involvement of the elected representation of 
the Palestinian people. 


12. Only a full engagement with the Palestinian Authority will enable DFID’s work around creating a 
positive investment climate through facilitating private sector engagement, improving access to finance and 
analysing investment opportunities to have an impact. 


13. However, a positive investment climate combined with economic growth will be insufficient to create 
the full conditions for a just and peaceful political solution. We encourage DFID to play as full a role as 
their remit allows in ensuring all conditions for securing a just and lasting solution to the conflict. 


This statement is signed by the following agencies: 


ABCD, Care International UK, Christian Aid, Education Action International, Friends of Birzeit 
University, Healthlink Worldwide, Interpal, Islamic Relief Worldwide, Medical Aid for Palestinians, 
Oxfam, Qattan Foundation, Quakers, Response International, United Nations Association 
International Service, War on Want, Welfare Association, World Vision, and Y Care International. 


October 2006 


Memorandum submitted by the Palestine Solidarity Campaign (PSC) 


INTRODUCTION 


1. Since it was founded in 1982, the Palestine Solidarity Campaign (PSC) has become the largest and most 
active campaigning organisation in the UK on the issue of Palestine. Further information about PSC can 
be found on our website: www.palestinecampaign.org. 


2. PSC agrees with much of the analysis in the International Development Committee’s report on 
Development Assistance and the Occupied Palestinian Territories (“the report”). In particular, PSC agrees 
that the main obstacle to Palestinian economic development is the Israeli occupation. The report rightly 
drew attention to features of the occupation which are calculated to damage the Palestinian economy such 
as unjustifiable restrictions on the movement of goods and people, the destruction of Palestinian 
infrastructure and agricultural resources, the daily oppression of Palestinians living under occupation, the 
grossly inequitable allocation of water between Israelis and Palestinians, the continuing development of 
illegal settlements and the building of the Wall. PSC is in no doubt that when the Committee returns to these 
issues it will find that the situation is even worse now than in 2002-03. 


3. PSC also agrees with the Committee’s recommendations that the UK Government should honour its 
obligations to uphold the 4th Geneva Convention, that Israel’s preferential terms of trade with the EU 
should be suspended and that economic sanctions should be used to bring pressure to bear on Israel to 
uphold international human rights and humanitarian law. PSC considers that on each of these issues 
subsequent developments have made the case stronger since the report was published. It hopes that the 
Committee will call the Government to account for its continuing failure to protect the rights and welfare 
of Palestinians living under Israeli occupation. 

4. In what follows we confine ourselves to four developments since the Committee’s report was published: 

— The ruling of the ICI. 
— The withdrawal of settlers from Gaza. 
— The response of the UK Government and the EU to the election of Hamas. 


— Israeli attacks on Gaza since June 2006. 
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THE RULING OF THE ICJ 


5. The importance of the ICJ’s 2004 advisory opinion on the Wall is twofold in the context of issues raised 
by the Committee’s report. First, itis an authoritative statement that the Fourth Geneva Convention applies 
to the occupied Palestinian territories (OPT’s); second, it drew attention to the responsibilities of states 
(including the UK) to uphold the Convention in the OPT’s: “all States parties to the Fourth Geneva 
Convention are under an obligation, while respecting the Charter and international law, to ensure 
compliance by Israel with international humanitarian law as embodied in that Convention”. Although the 
advisory opinion was confined to the implications of the building of the Wall, this broad statement of the 
responsibilities of other states applies to all breaches of humanitarian law in the OPT’s, many of which were 
referred to in the Committee’s report. PSC hopes that the Committee will ask the UK Government what it 
considers to be its legal responsibilities in the OPT’s arising under the Fourth Geneva Convention? What 
has it done to uphold the ICJ’s advisory opinion and the Fourth Geneva Convention in the OPT’s? We are 
not aware of any Government initiative or action in this regard. (We return to this issue below in our 
discussion of recent developments in Gaza.) 


6. Specifically in relation to the Wall, the Israeli Supreme Court claims that it has, in a series of judgements 
on small sections of the route of the Wall, upheld the “normative considerations” of the ICJ advisory 
opinion in purporting to strike a proportionate balance between the human rights of Israeli settlers and the 
Wall’s adverse economic and humanitarian impact on the Palestinian population. In reality, the Court has 
not been willing to examine the lawfulness of the route of the Wall but has accepted uncritically the Israeli 
state’s argument that the route is based on security considerations. Research by B’tselem (Under the Guise 
of Security, R outing the Separation Barrier to Enable the Expansion of Israeli Settlements in the West Bank, 
December 2005—available at www. btselem.org) demonstrates that the route—twice the length of the Green 
Line—has nothing to do with security considerations but is designed to allow for expansion of existing 
settlements so as to annex to the Israeli state the maximum amount of land and the minimum number of 
Palestinians. 


THE WITHDRAWAL OF SETTLERS FROM GAZA 


7. Our view, which we believe reflects the consensus of international lawyers, is that the withdrawal of 
illegal settlers from Gaza has not affected its status in international law: it continues to be occupied territory 
subject to the Fourth Geneva Convention. If there was any doubt about this before, we consider that events 
since June 2006 show that Israel continues to control the Gaza Strip and to exercise the rights of an 
occupying power. It does so without regard to its responsibilities in international humanitarian law. We urge 
the Committee to express a view on Gaza’s current status in international law and to seek clarification of 
the UK Government’s position on this question. 


THE RESPONSE OF THE UK GOVERNMENT AND THE EU TO THE ELECTION OF HAMAS 


8. We consider that the Committee’s description, in paragraph 5 of the report, of Hamas as a “terrorist 
group” was too glib. Clearly, in our view, once Hamas had made the decision to stand in the legislative 
elections and had won such widespread support from the Palestinian electorate, the description was 
misleading. The Committee was surely perceptive when it said that the effect of Israel’s oppressive policies 
towards Palestinians living in the OPT’s is to increase “the level of despair and anger felt by ordinary 
Palestinians at being denied the possibility of any semblance of an ordinary life’. It is therefore not 
surprising that Hamas did so well in the legislative elections. The UK Government’s suspension of 
development assistance following January’s elections failed to acknowledge that the vote reflected the 
predicament of ordinary Palestinians, which was so clearly set out in the Committee’s report. 


9. It is important that the Committee should look again at the issues of Transparency and Monitoring, 
which were considered in paragraphs 124-125 of the report where it was recorded that no proof had been 
offered in support of the contention that development aid had been used to finance terrorism. Given the 
undertakings that have consistently been given by Hamas representatives about transparency, there was 
surely no justification for withholding financial support on the grounds that money could be diverted to 
terrorism. To suspend development assistance was to collude with Israeli collective punishment of the 
Palestinians for voting for Hamas in such large numbers. 


ISRAELI ATTACKS ON GAZA SINCE JUNE 2006 


10. Against the background of Israel’s breaches of humanitarian and human rights law in the OPT’s, PSC 
condemns the UK Government’s failure to criticise Israel’s actions, whether the killing of innocent civilians 
or the destruction of homes and infrastructure. Perhaps the most striking recent example of the latter was 
the attack on 28th June, as part of Israel’s response to the abduction of an Israeli serviceman, on the only 
electrical power plant operating in the Gaza Strip. 


223 Paragraph 57. 
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11. The UK Government was quick to condemn the raid in which the serviceman was abducted and two 
others killed. In a statement on 25 June Margaret Beckett called it terrorism. When asked, in a letter written 
by a PSC member which was forwarded to her by Frank Dobson MP, to agree that the Israel’s destruction 
of the power station was an unlawful act aimed at the civilian population and was disproportionate to the 
supposed military objective, Mrs Beckett failed to say anything about it. As far as we are aware, that remains 
the UK Government’s position—silence. 


12. A recent report by B’tselem, Act of Vengeance, Israel’s Bombing of the Gaza Power Plant and its 
Effects, September 2006 describes the impact on Palestinians of the breakdown of their electricity supply. 
It made a very bad situation considerably worse for a great many people. What the report also shows, as 
was apparent from official statements at the time, is that the Israeli Government is not able to identify what 
military purpose was served by putting the power station out of action. Even if a military justification could 
be found for cutting the power supply in the Gaza Strip, the report shows that other, less damaging, means 
were available. The report therefore concludes that the attack was unlawful, disproportionate and 
constituted a war crime. 

13. In its report, the Committee urged the UK Government to be “more forceful in its advocacy” and to 
ensure that the Government’s position “is consistent with all parties’ obligations under international law” 224 
The bombing of the Gaza power station is perhaps the clearest recent example of wanton destruction of 
civilian infrastructure with extremely serious implications for ordinary Palestinians. It was in clear breach 
of humanitarian law. PSC despairs of the failure of the UK Government to condemn Israel’s actions even 
when they are as blatant as blowing up a civilian power station. It hopes that the Committee will ask why 
the UK Government is so reticent in criticising Israel in relation to this matter. Government ministers are 
often heard to say that nothing would be gained by public condemnation. But what good is achieved by 
remaining silent? What does Israel do in return? The UK Government’s failure to condemn war crimes, but 
instead to carry on business as usual with Israel, is tantamount to complicity. 


CONCLUSION 


14. The Committee will no doubt hear from other organisations that are better able than PSC to describe 
the humanitarian impact of the continuing Israeli occupation and the daily assaults on Palestinian civilians 
and infrastructure. 


15. PSC is unaware of any evidence that international diplomacy has succeeded in improving the position 
of the Palestinians, either politically or economically. There is a clear need for effective action. As indicated 
in the committee’s report, economic sanctions and the suspension of the EU’s trade agreement with Israel 
might have little direct effect on the Israeli economy, but they would undoubtedly have a huge political 
impact. The Israeli Government, and seemingly most of the Israeli population, lives under the illusion that 
Israel is a liberal democracy, comparable to EU countries. While this may be true for the Jewish majority 
in Israel, it has no relevance at all to Palestinians living under occupation. If Israel is not willing or able to 
uphold international human rights and humanitarian law in the OPT’s, the UK Government has a 
responsibility not merely to acknowledge this but to take action against Israel. Such action, whether by the 
UK alone or in concert with other EU countries, would help to shatter the Israeli illusion and, more 
important, would improve the life chances of ordinary Palestinians. 


October 2006 


Memorandum submitted by Save the Children 


The humanitarian situation for children in the occupied Palestinian territory is as bad as, and 
deteriorating faster than at any time since the Oslo accords were signed. We are appalled by the ongoing 
suffering of Palestinian children. We condemn in the strongest possible terms the freezing of aid by the 
international community and, by the Israeli government, the withholding of VAT revenues, the destruction 
of essential infrastructure and ongoing restrictions on humanitarian movement. These actions have critically 
undermined the ability of the elected Palestinian government to provide basic services and led to the worst 
impacts of the deteriorating humanitarian situation being denied the resources and urgency they demand. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: 


— Civilians must be protected, especially children. Save the Children recommends that the Security 
Council deploy a child protection assessment mission to the occupied Palestinian territory under 
the mandate of Security Council Resolution 1612, with a view to making firm recommendations to 
the working group of the Security Council of the action required to ensure children are sufficiently 
protected and can access education and health care. This would require agreement by all related 
state’s parties. 


224 Paragraph 150. 
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— Humanitarian access must be ensured to enable aid agency staff and supplies to reach the children 
and families most in need and to enable residents of the occupied Palestinian territory to reach 
essential services. 


— Continueto press forall parties to cease hostilities and uphold international humanitarian law in the 
interests of mitigating the extreme negative impacts to the health and wellbeing of children by both 
Palestinian and Israeli violence. 


—  Financialassistance should resumeimmediately, or as soonas possible, to the Palestinian Authority 
to ensure that the essential services that children and their families depend on must continue. 
Financial assistance to the education sector must be prioritised, as it has been particularly negatively 
impacted and it provides services to the largest single segment of the population. The resumption of 
donor aid and return of the vat revenues owed to the PA would cover the salaries of striking teachers 
and enable students to return to school. 


— Intheabsence of direct assistance to the Palestinian Authority, Save the Children recommends that 
the mandate of the TIM be expanded to include support to the education sector as a matter of 
priority, and include the resumption of technical assistance programming with the PA. 


— Save the Children urges the UK government to heed the experience of Palestinian children, and to 
press for implementation of the advisory opinion issued by the International Court of Justice, to 
immediately stop construction of the Wall and dismantle the sections of the Wall already in 
existence. 


— Save the Children is calling for all parties to negotiate a peaceful long-term resolution as soon as 
possible to bring an end to the conflict and for the rights of children in the region to be upheld. All 
parties should respect previously signed agreements, and take into particular account the voices of 
children in the negotiating process. 


1. Save the Children welcomes the International Development Committee’s session on the occupied 
Palestinian territory (OPT) and the opportunity to submit evidence. Save the Children has operations and staff 
on the ground in the OPT where we are working with children to promote their rights, particularly their right 
to protection. In Gaza over the past several months, we have distributed more than 1,200 emergency kits to 
vulnerable households and back-to-school kits to 2,050 children in al Shoka, one of the areas that has been 
hardest hit by the Israeli military campaign that began on 28 June. 


2. Palestinian children have borne the brunt of the conflict in the OPT, although they are entitled to special 
protections under international law and UN Security Council resolutions. Palestinian children comprise 56% 
ofthetotal Palestinian population. From January to August of this year, 82 children have been killed asa result 
of Israeli military actions, representing 18% of total fatalities related to the conflict. Over 292 children have 
been injured and at least 391 children are held in detention by Israeli authorities.” 


3. Inthis report, Save the Children would like to highlight the impacts of the fiscal crisis, the Separation Wall, 
and increasing poverty and isolation on children throughout the OPT. 


SUMMARY OF MAIN ISSUES 


4. Worsening poverty, isolation, violence and a sense of fear and hopelessness are negatively impacting the 
psychosocial well-being of children across the OPT. Children have highlighted their restricted access to health 
and education, separation from family and friends, and lack of safe places to play and develop because of 
incursions, checkpoints, curfews, the Wall, and the total blockade of Gaza as their most important concerns. 


5. The ongoing Israeli military occupation and its associated policies prevent children’s right to live and 
develop ina safe and protected environment. At present, Israel denies its responsibilities under international 
law to protect Palestinian children in the OPT, the Palestinian Authority is severely constrained in exercising 
a protective function, and the international community has not stepped in to bridge the gap and press for 
compliance to the CRC by all duty bearers. 


Case study 
Iman, 11,isasmartstudentinal Shoka School. She has four sisters and two brothers. Her father who 


used to work in the airport is unemployed now. Iman lives in a small rented house after the Israeli 
military forces destroyed her old house, including two other houses and a kindergarten next door. 


225 OCHA, The Humanitarian Monitor, occupied Palestinian territory, CAP 2006. 
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Her house was close to the airport where the Israeli military forces were stationed during the 
invasion. Iman misses spending Ramadan in her old house and wishes to build her house again. She 
wants to be a dentist in the future. 


Iman’s story 


“My parents were out visiting some relatives and I was sitting inside the room with my brothers 
and sisters reading Qur’an when the Israeli bulldozers started destroying our house. My father told 
me once that we should not worry, because they only bulldoze trees.” 


“They were destroying the house while we were all sitting scared in one room. That room was the 
last one they destroyed. They made a hole in the wall of the room. My sister waved to them using 
a white piece of cloth. When they saw us, they stopped and ordered us to leave. We were running 
away without even putting our shoes on.” 


“Our old house was big and new. We had fruit trees and olive trees in our garden, but they 
destroyed them with the house. We lost everything we liked in that house. We also lost our winter 
clothes. My brother, Mohammed, lost his favourite bicycle. My father goes to our old house 
everyday traing to find anything left under the destruction.” 


“Ramadan was better last year. We used to play, buy Ramadan lanterns and read Qur’an in our 
old house. I do not enjoy Ramadan in this new house because it is not my house. I do not feel like 
playing when other people are suffering around me. I do not feel safe this Ramadan. I just wish 
next Ramadan will be safer.” 


RELATED TO ISSUE 1: THE IMPACT OF THE SUSPENSION OF AID TO THE PALESTINIAN AUTHORITY AND THE IMPACT 
OF THE TEMPORARY INTERNATIONAL MECHANISM (TIM) FOR PALESTINIAN BASIC NEEDS, AGREED BY THE 
QUARTET AND THE EUROPEAN COUNCIL 


Suspension of Aid—Increased Poverty and Food Insecurity 


6. The Palestinian Authority (PA) employs over 152,000 people; an estimated one-quarter of the entire 
Palestinian population is dependent on these salary earnings. The PA budget has been dramatically depleted 
as a result of the suspension of aid by major donors and the withholding of VAT revenues by Israel (which 
previously represented 30% and 60%, respectively, of the PA budget.) Consequently, the PA has been unable 
to pay its employees their full salaries since March. This is having a devastating effect on the lives of these 
families (now classified as vulnerable), on the Palestinian economy in general, and on the PA’s ability to 
provide essential services. The lack of salary payments is compounding already worsening poverty levels 
across the OPT. Currently 66% of Palestinian households are living below the poverty line.*”° About 30% 
of total households in the OPT had received humanitarian assistance by the end of the second quarter of 
2006.77? The World Food Programme has estimated that 51% of Palestinians are food insecure and are 
unable to cover their daily food requirements without external assistance (representing a 14% increase over 
last year). 


Suspension of Aid—Reduced Access to Health Services 


7. The non-payment of PA employee salaries has led to a general public sector strike, which has 
particularly impacted the services available to children. The PA operates 62% of all health clinics and most 
major hospitals throughout the OPT. Even before the strike there were reports of stock-outs of essential 
drugs, rising absenteeism, and declining performance in the public sector. With the strike, many health 
facilities have reduced services to critical and chronically ill patients, women in advanced labour, chest pains, 
chemotherapy, and dialysis.2*° Most significantly for children, in the West Bank the Ministry of Health 
primary health care clinics have offered significantly reduced services or have been closed entirely, severely 
disrupting the vaccination regime, well-baby clinics, and other essential services for children.” 


8. Families are engaging in negative coping mechanisms, including reducing household expenditures, 
choosing cheaper food, and reducing food consumption. Malnutrition among children is rising. The 
prevalence of anaemia in pregnant women is high—in Gaza, for example, the percentage of pregnant women 
who have anaemia is estimated to be 39.8%.739 Families are increasingly unable to pay for the costs of health 
care that is available. 


226 Palestinian Central Bureau of Statistics, Poverty in the Palestinian Territory, 2nd Quarter, 2006. 
227 PCBS, 2nd quarter, 2006. 

228 Ibid 

229 Hospital and Ministry of Health reports, September 2006. 

230 OCHA Humanitarian Monitor, No 4, August 2006. 
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Suspension of Aid—Reduced Access to Education Services 


9. The general public sector strike and the non-payment of PA employee salaries has also led to a 
reduction in the education services available to children. The Palestinian Ministry of Education, which 
operates 75% of all schools in the OPT and provides educational services to approximately 765,000 school- 
age children, is facing severe financial constraints due to decreased levels of aid. While the teacher’s strike 
has been temporarily called off in Gaza, returning 240,000 students to school, the strike in the West Bank 
continues. The 525,000 students in the West Bank are now particularly at risk, both from the lasting 
psychosocial impacts of severe disruption of routine, and from increased exposure to violence as these 
children spend more time in the streets without access to safe, recreational activities. In addition, those 
students in their last year of high school, whose academic year is tightly regulated in preparation for their 
final matriculation examinations, are facing setbacks and delays in their preparatory study. 


10. While the PA has cut school fees in half for this year, there are still many parents that are unable to 
afford to send their children to school. The number of students unable to pay fees was estimated to have 
increased by 90% over the summer months.”3! Schools are dependent on the payment of school fees for their 
normal operating costs. 


The Role of the Temporary International Mechanism (TIM ) 


11. The Temporary International Mechanism (TIM) has responded to some of the above impacts by 
injecting much-needed funds into the Palestinian economy, supporting the health sector, paying fuel and 
utility bills, and providing some relief to vulnerable families through the partial payment of salaries and 
social welfare payments. Save the Children, however, believes the TIM to be inadequate and no substitute 
for direct assistance to the PA. Save the Children’s primary concern remains that the Palestinian Authority 
be able to continue to deliver critical services, as the legitimate and competent service provider in the OPT. 
The administrative, management, and coordination responsibilities of public sector institutions cannot 
replaced by NGOs or UN agencies. UN agencies and NGOs do not have the capacity or the responsibility 
to administer public services, in particular when there are capable administrative structures already in place. 
However, if the mandate of the TIM is extended, Save the Children believes that it must prioritize the 
education sector and ensure an adequate level of funding to enable schools to function. 


RELATED TO ISSUE 6: THE IMPACT OF THE SEPARATION BARRIER AND OTHER CONTROLS ON THE MOVEMENT OF 
GOODS AND PEOPLE ON EMPLOYMENT, POVERTY, ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND ON THE DELIVERY OF 
HUMANITARIAN ASSISTANCE 


The Wall—violation of children’s rights 


12. Israel’s Separation Wall has impacted Palestinian life in a significant way and violates the rights of 
children. Begun in June 2002 and constructed almost entirely on West Bank lands, the Separation Wall is 
projected to be more than 703 kilometres long, twice as long as the 1967 borders of the West Bank, or the 
“Green Line” . The Wall is in parts an eight-meter-high cement structure twice the height of the Berlin Wall: 
in other areas it is an electrified metal fence with trenches, patrol roads, razor wire and motion sensors on 
each side.”3? The Wall is now over 51% complete, with an additional 13% currently under construction.?® 


13. The Wall, because of its trajectory deep into the West Bank, also curbs freedom of movement for 
Palestinians within the West Bank. More than 500,000 Palestinians live within a one kilometre strip of the 
Wall. When the Wall is completed, 60,500 Palestinians, including approximately 34,000 children in 42 
villages, will reside between the Wall, the Green Line and closed areas—the so-called “Seam Zone”.?*4 Save 
the Children reports that for many children and their teachers, this means passing through gates in the Wall 
to get to school, gates which are not open regularly and are intimidating to pass through. Thus far, there 
are about 73 gates in the Wall and only 38 are accessible to Palestinians with the correct permit.?*> 


14. Palestinian children report to Save the Children that the Wall prevents them from going to school, 
from seeing family and friends, and from getting health care. They say they feel insecure and afraid of the 
Wall, and that their families are poorer and have lost their lands because of it. Children say to the world: 
“We ask the world to remove this apartheid wall because it steals our freedom and it affects our education 
process and concentration. It also separates us from other villages and relatives. Children all around the 
world: Come and set Palestine free.”3° 


15. In Nazlet Issa, a village in the northern part of the West Bank, children have been living with the effects 
of the Wall since 2002. The Wall was constructed in the middle of the village, separating families and 
neighbours, people from their work, and children from their schools. 


331 OCHA, Humanitarian Monitor, occupied Palestinian territory, August 2006. 

232 OCHA, Office for the Coordination of Humanitarian Affairs, April 2006. 

233 Ibid 

4 http:/Avww.humanitarianinfo. org/opt/docs/UN/OCHA/OCHABarrierProj—6jul06. pdf 

235 OCHA, Update 4, Preliminary Analysis of the Humanitarian Implications of the April 2006 Barrier Projections. 
236 Living Behind Barriers report, Save the Children, March 2004. 
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16. 14-year-old Basma says: “This Wall takes [away] our simple rights. There are many children who have 
these rights, but we don’t have the right to visit family or people outside the village, or go to parks or the 
zoo or to the pool. Our life starts to look like wishes. ..”. 


Gaza—lack of humanitarian access 


17. Save the Children staff face continuing difficulty in travelling in and out of Gaza itself and accessing 
the al Shoka community in southern Gaza, which is the target area of our emergency intervention. Ongoing 
Israeli military actions and severe restrictions imposed on travel to, from and within Gaza continue to 
seriously impede our ability to provide humanitarian assistance to children and families in need. Save the 
Children estimates that they are unable to access al Shoka 60% of the time, due to military activity and 
incursions. The lack of access has seriously disrupted our ability to help ensure that children have access to 
emergency food and hygiene supplies, safe water, a protective environment, and the psychosocial support 
that they need. 


Gaza—increased poverty and isolation 


18. Long-term isolation, compounded by the fiscal crisis and the current military campaign, has pushed 
Gaza to a humanitarian crisis. Currently in Gaza, 87.7% of households are living below the poverty line,?3” 
and 70% of the Gazan population is food insecure and dependent on assistance from the United Nations 
to cover their basic needs.?* The poor were particularly affected following the Israeli military bombing of 
Gaza’s main power plant. These families, already reducing household costs by buying cheaper foods and 
eating less, are facing new shortages in electricity and cooking gas. As a way to cope with poverty, some 
families send their children to collect empty cartons and wood chips for fuel in order to cook.” 


19. Save the Children assessments in al Shoka, Beit Lahia and Beit Hanoun have shown in these areas in 
particular that many families earn little or no income. About 24% of the population in these areas work for 
the government, and have not been paid their regular salaries since March. General unemployment in these 
areas is about 30% and the average income level for 62% of the population is less than 126 GBP (1,000 
NIS)/month. 


20. Diarrhoea in children 0-3 has increased in Gaza’s refugee population, indicating a deterioration in 
the water quality.*4° The continuous shelling of the Beit Lahia Waste Water Treatment Plant by the Israeli 
military has damaged the infiltration pools and banks and prevented maintenance teams from assessing the 
damage.”4! 


21. As indicated, children have been impacted by the increased levels not only of poverty, but of isolation 
and violence as well. Children are confined to their homes and are afraid to play outside because of shelling 
and aerial bombardment. Children also suffer psychosocial problems such as anxiety, stress, sleeplessness, 
loss of appetite, aggressive behaviour and difficulties related to academic achievement.?4? 


October 2006 


Memorandum submitted by Together for Peace 


We are an independent, non-affiliated British group seeking to be actively engaged with the situation in 
Palestine and Israel. However, for simplicity we have grouped ourselves underneath the banner of Together 
for Peace (www.togetherforpeace.co.uk) for which two of us work, and with which there is a large degree 
of overlap. 


We are currently in Palestine and Israel for 2+ weeks (two of us not for the first time), fact-finding, 
building up relationships with people from different communities, building links for twinning Leeds with 
communities and institutions out here, and promoting greater awareness among our communities and 
networks in the UK. 


We have spent time with the following people and organisations during the trip, several of whom have 
actively partnered with us in compiling this report: 
— Wiam grassroots peacebuilding project, Bethlehem (www.planet.edu/alaslah). 
— Tent of Nations, near Nahhalin (www.tentofnations.org). 
— Taayush (www.taayush.org) Israeli-led peace movement (especially Ezra Yitzhak). 


237 Palestinian Central Bureau of Statistics, Poverty in the Palestinian territory, 2nd Quarter 2006. 


238: World Food Program warns of deteriorating humanitarian situation in Gaza, World Food Programme press release, 28 
August 2006. Also, UNRWA statistics from Press Release issued 6 July 2006. 


239 Thid 

40 OCHA Humanitarian Monitor, No 4, August 2006. 

741 OCHA Humanitarian Monitor, No 3, July 2006. 

242 Save the Children Alliance, Questionnaire in Beit Lahia, Beit Hanun and al-Shoka in Gaza, August/September 2006. 
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— Badil Resource Centre for Palestinian Residency and Refugees’ Rights (www. badil.org). 
— Prisoners’ Association, Bethlehem. 

— Givat Haviva peace education centre (www. givathaviva.org). 

— Fayez Saqqa, MLC for Bethlehem (Fatah). 

— Palestinian Polytechnic University, Hebron: students and staff. 

— Temporary International Presence in Hebron (TIPH). 

— Christian Peacemaker Teams (CPT), Hebron. 

— Israeli Committee Against House Demolitions ICAHD). 


— Women’s Community Centre, Lajee Centre (www.lajee.org) and Ayed Al-Azar, Aida refugee 
camp, Bethlehem. 


— Lucy Palazzo, a US national currently investigating legal issues surrounding settlements in the 
West Bank. 


We have also spent informal time with friends, associates, internationals and NGOs (including Jewish 
Israelis), all of whose insights and perspectives have informed our report. 


We have split our time between the southern West Bank (primarily Bethlehem and Hebron) and 
Jerusalem, and also toured around the far south of the West Bank (Twani, Karmel, Susiya, Al Burj, Pene 
Hever) especially visiting Palestinians living in close—and highly tense—proximity to Israeli settlements. 


We are shocked by the situation in the occupied Palestinian territories and would strongly urge DFID to 
review and change its policies and strategies. 


Finally, we are neither experienced report writers, nor have we had as much time to compile this report 
as we would have liked. However, we are very happy to be contacted for further enquiries or to give oral 
evidence to the committee. Even more so though, several of our partners (listed above) who are living in 
Palestine and so are far better informed than us, are also very happy to be given the opportunity to speak 
with the committee. (Which might need to be conducted by telephone, as leaving the West Bank is complex 
and costly.) 


SUMMARY: 


— The suspension of aid to the PA seems to be causing massive social disruption and frustration. It 
is not having the effect of weakening support for Hamas, but is only serving to deepen social 
divisions and economic problems. 


— The separation barrier and the other controls on the movement of goods and people are causing 
profound social and economic effects within the West Bank. From small villages to the large 
trading centres, economic activity is being restricted and livelihoods are suffering. 


— Controls on the movement of people and vehicles are limiting the delivery of humanitarian and 
emergency medical assistance in some areas. Organizations such as the UN, Red Crescent & TIPH 
are now having difficulty gaining access to many Israeli controlled areas of the West Bank. 


— Palestinian use of new roads linking settlements across the West Bank is limited due to the 
deterrence of checkpoints, permits and Israeli vehicle registration, as well as the prohibitions 
placed on Palestinian use of some roads. 


— Harassment and intimidation of Palestinians by Israeli settlers is widespread with resulting effects 
on access to land, freedom of movement and economic activity for Palestinians. 

— There are ongoing situations where Palestinian children travelling to and from school are harassed 
by Israeli settlers, necessitating accompaniment of the children by internationals. 


— The ability of the Palestinian people to assert land rights in the face of either settlement expansion 
or separation wall construction is critical to achieving a just political solution to the conflict. 


PRESENTATION OF EVIDENCE 


The following information is presented in response to some of the 10 issues raised by the inquiry. 


Issue I: The impact of the suspension of aid to the Palestinian Authority and the impact of the temporary 
international mechanism for Palestinian basic needs, agreed by the Quartet and the European Council 


1. The suspension of aid to the PA seems to be causing massive social disruption and frustration. 140,000 
of the total 160,000 public workers have now not received wages for 7+ months and many (including all 
teachers) are now striking until some resolution is reached. People we spoke to felt strongly that if anything 
this was creating a siege mentality among Palestinians that was far from weakening support for Hamas, and 
only serving to deepen social divisions, problems, etc. Apart from pervasive, low-level problems, a specific 
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example is the gathering resentment against communities still receiving services (such as the refugee 
communities, whose education and health needs are largely provided by the UN in addition to Fatah- 
dominated village councils and municipalities). 


2. Also, with such a large percentage of the overall workforce dependent on state wages, these measures 
have obviously had a significant effect upon the economy in general (because many people cannot afford to 
buy anything but essentials, if that). This clearly adds to the already major problem of aid dependency. 


3. Construction ona $20 million USAID project to provide a sewage piping network for Palestinian towns 
and villages in the Yatta area of the West Bank has been at a standstill since the project was halted following 
the victory of Hamas in the PA elections. We witnessed a storage site for the project containing large 
quantities of piping along with heavy machinery. 


4. During our stay in the Palestinian Territory we have managed to gather some information regarding 
the on-going breakdown of the Palestinian society primarily due to the cutoff of international aid and the 
resulting strike. The following matrix includes some of these effects on the social, security, education, health, 
economics and civil affairs: 


Education 


— Increased pressure on private educational institutions as well as UNRWA schools as PA 
employees who hold refugee cards are placing their children in UNRWA-administered schools due 
to the strike in the PA-administered schools. For rich people they moved their children to private 
schools or Islamic affiliated schools. 


— Tawjihi students are falling behind fast. 


— Students of the 10th grade are especially going to face difficult times as a new curriculum is being 
introduced. 


— Child labour is increasing among students, in which some of them are selling stuff and goods at 
road intersections. 


— Increase in the number of students who collect IDF detritus (especially iron materials) to be sold 
at low prices. 


— Damage to school property and assets as students are using the school as a playground for longer 
perios than they used to in the past. The absence of a school guard might encourage the children 
to raid the school and cause damage to it. 


— Teachers are looking for external jobs and are willing to emigrate. 


— Teachers are taking odd jobs (taxis drivers, labor in Israel...) to guarantee income for their 
families. 


— Teachers are less respected by their students. 


— Itis expected that a large participation of teachers (and PA employees in general) will participate 
heavily in the olive picking season to find an alternative source of income. 


— Teachers are having to home farm to provide income for their families. 
— Some teachers head towards Israel for illegal employment. 


Security 
— Increased bribery for policemen, especially traffic policemen. 
— Loss of legitimacy of police action in the eye of the residents. 
— Lawenforcement measures have been reduced to a large degree. 
— Increased reliance on traditional tribal law as fighting between families is on the rise. 


— Law enforcement personnel are looking for private enterprises and other alternative sources of 
income. 


— The increased competition between Fatah and Hamas has raised the price of weapons which might 
tempt some law enforcement personnel to sell their weaponries. 


— Increased incidents of blackmail and threats of kidnapping in return for a ransom. Internationals 
are not excluded. 


— Increased criminal incidents and possibility of house burglary. 


— Security personnel are not joining their troops in the set times and dates. Resentment of the chain 
of command among lower ranks. 


— Prisoners are becoming a burden on security agencies guarding them. 
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Health 

— In governmental hospitals, only life saving units are not on strike: dialysis units, cancer units and 
A+E units. 

— No immunization is taking place for those wanting to participate in Umra and, if the strike 
continues, pilgrimage to Mecca. 

— Private and NGO hospitals are inclined to refuse PA case transfer due to the inability of the PA 
to meet its financial obligation. 

— Increase of the use of herbal and traditional medicines. 

— No large increase in the patient admittance in the private hospitals as they cannot afford to pay 
for them. This fact gives rise to the impression that a large number of people are suffering quietly 
and unnoticed. 

— Anincrease in the burden on national and international NGOs-affiliated hospitals and clinics. The 
same is for UNRWA clinics and health facilities. 

— Private hospitals are requesting down-payments before admitting patients in as there has been an 
increase in the number of patients leaving the hospital without paying the dues. 

— Increase in the number of incidents of giving birth at home. 

— Pharmacies are accumulating debts as patients are unable to pay for their necessary drugs and 
medications. 

— Decrease the quantity of medications in the governmental hospitals due to the strike of the central 
General Stores associated with the Ministry of Health. 

— Public health will be affected as the smuggling of expired goods is on the increase which might lead 
to cases of food poisoning. 

Economic 

— No VAT documents have been issued. 

— The market is filled with expired and smuggled goods. 

— Increased restrictions on giving loans by commercial banks and other loaning agencies. 

— Thelack of internal revenue for the PA budget. Such revenue used to exceed $300 million a month. 

— People continued to sell their valued assets (jewelry and land) as to make ends meet. 

— No import or export authorization. 

— Non-PA employees are more financially burdened to support their close relatives. 

Social 

— No payment for social cases through the Ministry of Social Affairs. 

— The Ministry of Social Affairs is not capable of providing the list of hard social cases to any 
organization that might be intending to provide relief services. 

— Increase of disputes as more people will not be able to meet their obligations. 

— Increase of tension and domestic violence as men are no longer seen as producers and 
breadwinners. 

— Decrease in social interaction and family visits as no resources are available, mainly in the holy 
month of Ramadan. 

Civil Affairs 


No registration of the newborn and marriage certificates. 
No immunization due to the lack of birth certificates. 


Driving licenses are not being renewed, as well as no car registration, which would also affect the 
insurance industry. 


No issuance of passports which affects patients and students who wish to pursue their education 
abroad as well those going to do pilgrimage, among others. There has been a number of cases of 
patients with cancer who cannot access Jordan, Egypt or any other countries for medications due 
to lack of passports. It has been the case that the Ministry of Interior’s offices in Ramallah (the 
virtual capital of the Palestinian Authority) have been on partial strike which allowed the issuance 
of passports for “especially hard” cases. As of Monday 2 October, 2006, the employees of the 
Ministry have declared a full strike with no one attending their offices. 


No issuance of personal IDs, restricting the movement of individuals. 
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— Delay of court cases. As of today, courts’ employees are going to their work place yet are not 
providing services. As of Saturday 7 October, 2006, it is planned that they won’t go to the courts 
to begin with. 


— Civil defense is on strike including the fire department. 


5. As for the Temporary International Mechanism (TIM), it had had some relieving effect especially on 
teachers as ever since partial payments of the salary (although not defined in the TIM as such) some of the 
teachers have gone back to give three lectures per day (as opposed to total strike). Yet, when talking to a 
number of doctors and teachers (who are supposed to be the elite of the Palestinian society due to the crucial 
jobs they are performing), they have expressed feelings of humiliation and degradation regarding the 
method used in dispersing the grant as they are forced to stay in long lines at the banks with a piece of paper 
identifying them and their claim number. In the past, their salaries used to go directly into their accounts 
and they would use an ATM Card to get it in an honorable way. 


Issue 3: The challenges faced by the UN in addressing humanitarian affairs in the Palestinian territories and 
in service provision, and its effectiveness in meeting those challenges 


6. When talking to a number of UN employees, we have found out that the UN is finding itself in a 
perplexing position. On the one hand, the UN has declared that it neither has the intention nor the capacity 
to replace the PA and to provide services to the Palestinian people in the same capacity as the PA. On the 
other hand, the UN is very well aware of the detrimental consequences of the continuing deterioration of 
the PA and the humanitarian consequences of its inability to provide the services it is supposed to provide, 
which forces the UN to provide humanitarian relief in some capacity. Ideally, Israeli would recognise its 
responsibility as an Occupying Power towards the Palestinians and provide the needed services to keep the 
welfare of the occupied people as required by International Law. Yet, it is unlikely that Israel would do this, 
which puts both the UN and the international community in the position of having to fill that role, out of 
concern for the wellbeing of the Palestinians living under occupation. It could be seen that the UN and 
international community are subsidizing the occupation and letting Israel off the hook while the UN looks 
upon as part of humanitarian mandate to relieve human suffering. 


Another dimension of that dilemma is that UN employees and institutions feel that humanitarian needs 
must be met and that it would be best met through the already-existing mechanism of the ministries of the 
PA. Yet, they are faced with the fact that the UN is part of the Quartet (the UN, Russia, the EU and the 
United States) which have declared that in order for the assistance to flow once again, the Hamas-led PA 
must recognize Israel and renounce terrorism, a political position the UN has never expressed before. Such 
a position has a number of paralyzing effects on a number of levels in the UN and its institutions working 
in the Palestinian Territory. 


7. Another challenge impeding the work of the UN (and other international organizations) in the 
Occupied Palestinian Territory is the restrictions imposed upon its employees by Israeli authorities 
(especially the Israeli Defense Forces and the Israeli Border Police). During our stay in the Territory, we 
have found that international organizations working in the area of Hebron are confronted with hurdles 
aimed at impeding their access to the H2 section of the City of Hebron. National staff of these organizations 
are prevented from accessing, for example, the Tel Rumeida area. As for national staff of these 
organizations, they are required to coordinate 24 hours before accessing the afore-mentioned area which is 
not feasible at the case of an emergency. Such restrictions are also applied to members of the International 
Temporary Presence in Hebron (TIPH) whose mandate specifically indicates their ability to reach any given 
point in H2 without any prior coordination with the relevant Israeli authorities. Moreover, Israeli 
authorities have recently reduced the number of access points into H2 from four to only one. Israeli 
authorities justify such a reduction as necessary to coordinate the access of the affected international 
organizations in a more efficient manner. Yet, when speaking to TIPH and members of other affected 
organizations, they feel that delays at the only possible entry point have been frequent despite repeated 
complaints to the relevant Israeli authorities. 


8. Another obstacle facing the UN and other international organizations in the Palestinian Territory is a 
general atmosphere of intimidation against its employees by Israeli settlers which leads them to work in an 
environment of fear and worry. Such intimidation was reflected in a letter that was issued by the “Jewish 
Community of Hebron” and handed over to members of international organizations in which it was 
mentioned that “your (internationals) antagonistic attitudes and activities prevent us (members of the 
Jewish Community) from receiving you with open arms”. Furthermore, it stated that “your behavior here 
in Hebron is reminiscent of thousands of years of Christian persecution for Jews for no other reason than 
that they are Jews” and that “foreigners, like yourselves, and our murderous Arab neighbours are the true 
invaders and occupiers of our land”. 


Issue 4. The impact on development in the Palestinian Territories of Israel’s disengagement from Gaza 
and the possibility of further disengagement from parts of the West Bank. 
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9. The Israeli settlers in Gaza were among the most extreme and socially “difficult”. We don’t have much 
specific information on this point, except that several of our contacts in Hebron expressed concern that 
many of those same people have come to live in extreme settler outposts in places including Hebron, 
increasing tension and violence by settlers (see elsewhere). Due to the pull-out, these people typically do not 
recognise the legitimacy of the state of Israel so are far more prone to lawlessness. 


Issue 6. The impact of the separation barrier and other controls on the movement of goods and people 
on employment, poverty, economic development and on the delivery of humanitarian assistance. 


10. The ability of the Palestinian people to assert land rights in the face of either settlement expansion or 
separation wall construction is critical to achieving a just political solution to the conflict. Opportunistic 
occupation of land by Israeli settlers occurs frequently and uninhabited or uncultivated land is particularly 
vulnerable. Israeli law designates all land left uncultivated for more than three years as state land and the 
Israeli administration often cites this in order to take ownership of private land. For these reasons 
continuing access to land for Palestinians is essential in order to assert their rights of ownership. In addition 
to problems of access, many families are forced to abandon land or housing due to associated factors such 
as intimidation by settlers or soldiers and travel times to schools, workplaces or commercial centres. 


11. Building permits are routinely denied by the Israeli authorities to Palestinians wishing to construct on 
land designated as “Area C” by the Oslo agreements. Land is monitored by aerial photographs and 
demolition orders are placed on all buildings constructed since 1967. As a result of this housing quality is 
extremely poor in many villages within Area C with many people living in tents or temporary shelters. 
Recently constructed clinics and school buildings are facing demolition orders such as the clinic in Tuba 
village. Development assistance is needed to help inhabitants to improve their housing conditions, and to 
provide advocacy support for those facing demolition orders on buildings. 


12. In Bethlehem we were introduced to one of many people cut off from their land (and in this case his 
business too) by the separation barrier (in his case, a 9 metre wall). The barrier cuts deep into Palestinian 
territory in order to enclose Rachel’s Tomb on the Israeli side of the wall, following a path through his land 
and along what was previously the main Jerusalem-Bethlehem road, leaving his shop on the Israeli side. He 
has received zero compensation. Through a translator we were able to establish that he was granted a permit 
to travel through a security gate in the wall to his shop, but that for the past month the border police refuse 
even to recognise that and insist that the gate remains locked. He wept as he told us that his livelihood had 
been destroyed by this action. 


13. We had the privilege of visiting several international organisations in Hebron, including the UN 
Office for the Co-ordination of Humanitarian Affairs (OCHA) and the Temporary International Presence 
in the city of Hebron (TIPH). OCHA’s published closure maps and a tour of the city demonstrate that—as 
mentioned before—access to the central (Israeli-controlled) H2 area of Hebron is now severely restricted. 
Emergency services (for Palestinians, not Israeli settlers) and international organisations now face massive 
problems and delays entering the area of the old city in which several settlements are situated (centred 
around Al Shohada Street) via one single checkpoint. TIPH informed us that even they, who according to 
their mandate should have special privileges, are now having difficulty gaining access to Israeli controlled 
areas. Taking into account the extra distance to be travelled in order to avoid the roadblocks and closures, 
and the potential long delays at checkpoints, there is a significant humanitarian risk posed by delays to 
emergency services: there is a high incidence of miscarriages and stillbirths and documented cases of deaths 
that would easily have been prevented with prompt medical attention which was denied to them. The already 
restricted number of vehicular entry points to central Hebron has been recently reduced from four to just 
one. The number of access points for the whole city to the by-pass roads surrounding it (Road 60, 315 and 
35) has been reduced from eleven to just two, both of which pass through neighbouring towns and are unfit 
for the purposes of a major trading city. 


14. In the far south of the West Bank, as well as the well-documented effects of the separation barrier, 
we were shown how Route 317 has separated the local Palestinian population from their lands. The enduring 
poverty and building restrictions also mean that the road separates parts of the population from their 
cisterns and water sources. We also saw how the end of the road to local hub town Yatta had been blocked 
by an earth mound, rendering the road useless and invisible to all but the most attentive. 


15. Finally, the separation barrier is—according to several official reports—disrupting normal water 
flows from the hills, diverting about 80% of surface water, which of course has massive environmental and 
economic ramifications. 


Issue 7. The control that the network of settlements in the occupied territories have over the basic 
conditions for the development of the Palestinian economy: agricultural land, water, movement of persons 
and goods, environmental impacts. 


16. The positioning of settlements we have seen often seems to be strategic with the intention of 
surrounding and strangulating Palestinian owned areas, particularly in East Jerusalem. 


17. Ma’ale Adummim is a settlement in East Jerusalem which is growing fast—it now numbers 32,000 
and is anticipated to reach 75,000 in five years time. The large industrial estate linked to the settlement does 
not provide employment for the residents of the settlement, except at management level. The workers are 
Palestinians, the poorest paid of whom are employed at hourly rates of 10 NIS, half Israel’s minimum wage. 
The labour law applied by the Israelis is the Jordanian law as it stood at 1967. The Israelis plan 13 such 
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industrial areas in the Occupied Territories. The wall in East Jerusalem has cut off Palestinian villages which 
had become suburbs wholly dependent on the Jerusalem economy (the East Jerusalem economy accounts 
for 40% of GDP in the occupied territories). People are left with the choice of living in houses on the 
Jerusalem side of the wall highly likely to be subject to Demolition Orders but being able to work in 
Jerusalem, or of living in secure housing on the other side but being unemployed. The impact on employment 
is massive, and leaves people no choice but to work for low wages in such industrial areas. 


18. Palestinians use of the new roads linking settlements across the West Bank is limited. Delays at 
checkpoints are a deterrent on 365km of roads. People working in Jerusalem leave themselves an extra two 
hours in the morning in case they are stopped and delayed. Some roads, 245km, are closed to Palestinians 
without a permit and 120km are totally closed to Palestinians (with restriction signs only in Hebrew and 
Arabic). A further disincentive is the high cost of Israel’s road tax and insurance which is prohibitive for 
most Palestinians and which is required, and often requested by the IDF on Israeli roads in the Occupied 
Territories. 


19. One particular story is worth telling. Near the village of Nahhalin, a 100 acre farm known as “The 
Tent of Nations” in the ownership of the Nassar family since 1916 is surrounded on four sides by settlements: 
Newe Danniyel, Nahal Gevaot, Betar Illit and Rosh Zurim. The access road to the farm and to the 
Palestinian village of Nahhalin from Route 60 has been blocked by the IDF. In 1998-99, neighbouring 
settlers attempted to build a road through the property and were stopped only by an injunction obtained 
by the family. In 2001, settlers uprooted 250 olive trees, came onto the property and threatened the elderly 
mother of the family with a gun. 


20. The Nassar family has spent $150,000 (raised through international support) on asserting their legal 
right to the land with the case now stalled in the Supreme Court—probably because they have unassailable 
title, which the Israelis do not want to be affirmed by the court. Four years ago they obtained an injunction 
(because of the total failure of the Israeli government lawyer to prepare his case in the time given) against 
settlers coming onto their land. Now that it looks like the settlers will not be able to obtain the land by force, 
oppression, or by legal means the Nassar family have had a telephone call from settler offering them a blank 
cheque if they will sell the land. 


21. The farm is in Area C and as such no buildings are allowed on the land without a building permit. An 
Israeli surveyor (employed at a cost of $70,000 to verify title by visiting London and Turkey to research 
British Mandate and Ottoman records) told them he could obtain a building permit for the land at a cost 
of $400,000. They have no mains water or electricity. In contrast to their land, the farm land belonging to 
the nearby settlements is irrigated. 


22. The family is developing the site to be a resource to the nearby city of Bethlehem. They, with the help 
of international and local volunteers, run children’s camps and are keen to develop vocational training. The 
building of the wall between them and Bethlehem will leave them, three Palestinian villages and other 
farmers surrounded by a fence with their only access to Bethlehem via a tunnel under route 60. This tunnel 
will be controlled by the IDF or border police and will be liable to closure at whim. 


23. Settlements are often built on land belonging to nearby Palestinian villages. As a result villages have 
no room to expand. In a society where families stay living in very close proximity by building new houses, 
this is causing disruption to family life and contributing to all the usual indicators of family breakdown. 


24. In Bethlehem an access road to Betar IIlit settlement cuts a valley in two. The road is fenced and has 
motion sensors. It is therefore impossible for Palestinians to access the substantial olive grove in the valley 
for the olive harvest, or for tending the trees. It is feared that in the near future Israeli soldiers manning the 
checkpoint leading to the settlement and the lands in between will require Palestinians desiring to reach their 
lands to have permits to be granted access. In order to be granted such a permit, Palestinians must prove 
their ownership of the land which is a tough task (if not impossible) as lands are usually registered in the 
name of the great-grandfather and no official deed exists in the name of the current members of the extended 
families. In many other places in the West Bank we have been told that settlers harass and assault people 
during the olive harvest. Children are given time off school for the harvest which is gathered by the whole 
community. The assaults and harassment are witnessed by the many internationals that come and help with 
the harvest providing, in effect, a human shield. 


25. In two well documented incidents poison has been put by settlers onto nearby grazing land near 
Suseya. 


26. Access to water is a key issue in the West Bank with Israel controlling an estimated 84% of water 
supplies. We encountered many examples where Israeli settlements have been given access to water while 
neighbouring Palestinian villages or hamlets are refused connection to supplies. As well as causing suffering, 
the lack of water is hampering efforts on the behalf of Palestinians to cultivate their land and carry out 
farming. This therefore contributes to the risk that land may be abandoned by owners due to the difficulties 
of living there, or land being left uncultivated resulting in annexation by the Israeli authorities. 


27. Adjacent to the settlement of Karmel, located in the south of the Governorate of Hebron, there is a 
filling point for a water pipe. Settlers have refused access to the water tanker to replenish the tank especially 
in this year as drought has effectively hit the area surrounding the settlement. Not only settlers prevented 
water tankers from filling from the filling point (which would have reduced the costs of the drought relief 
effort carried out by two international organizations working in the area), they have complained to the 
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Israeli Water Company that the drought relief effort is reducing the water pressure in the settlement. As to 
add insult to injury, Karmel settlers used to dump their sewage into adjacent Palestinian lands rendering it 
not suitable for agricultural purposes. In Hebron city, settlers at Tel Rumeida have repeatedly cut the water 
pipe to the homes below them with a chainsaw. As at 2 October Palestinians living beneath the settlement 
have been without water for 23 days. At the settlement of Susiya, south of Hebron, settlers were able to work 
out the arrival time for the tanker delivering drought relief water to adjacent Palestinian communities and 
put spikes on the road to disable the tanker. The driver of the truck spent at least two hours trying to change 
the tire on his truck with simple tools while feraring that the settlers would continue their aggression and 
attack him. Such attacks are not uncommon as masked settlers from Susiya have carried out a number of 
attacks on the nearby Palestinian communities including an attack on a 70-year man while he was in his tent 
in the last week of September 2006. 


28. We have heard of two separate ongoing situations where children have been harassed on their way 
to school. 


— There is a primary school at Twani south of Hebron. Children from the nearby community of 
Tuba had to walk to school past the settlement of Ma’on and its associated outpost of Ma’on Farm 
which lies on the main short road leading to Twani. The students (ages between six and 10 years) 
were frequently harassed and attacked by settlers living in the outpost. In order to avoid the 
harassment, these young children used to take the long route to get to the school which added an 
additional 6 kilometers and an additional 1.5 hours to their daily trip to the school. A Christian 
Peacemaker Team of internationals moved to the area to accompany the children and this team 
were assaulted by settlers on at least three occasions. During one of the most dangerous attacks, 
a CPT member suffered a punctured lung and was hospitalized for three weeks, and another 
suffered a broken arm and hand. Given the severity of the attack and the fact that the injured were 
internationals, enough pressure was applied on the Israeli Ministry of Defense as to issue its orders 
to the IDF and the Israeli Police to provide mobile escort for the children to and from Tuba to 
continue their education. 


— In Hebron girls going to the Qurduba school in the Old City were subject to abuse and stoning 
from settlers from the settlement of Beit Hadassa facing the school. The girls have to be 
accompanied to and from school by the international Ecumenical Accompaniment team working 
in the area due to repeated attacks by the settler children. Moreover, the TIPH has built a pathway 
for the students so they did not have to walk along the un-rehabilitated and unprotected road 
leading to the school. Settlers ripped up 26 sq m of newly laid cobbles. That was despite the fact 
that the location of the road is guarded by at least three military points. 


29. The settlements in and around Hebron have caused massive disruption to daily life due to the security 
measures the Israelis have put in place. Hebron is the major commercial city of Palestinian territories and 
is vital for the nation’s development. As mentioned above, of the original 11 access roads to the city onto 
and off surrounding bypass roads, only two are now open. This has caused severe congestion on minor and 
inadequate roads lengthening journey times, labour and fuel costs. 


Issue 8. The role of civil society, including NGOs, in ensuring a broad popular participation in the 
development of Palestinian society. 


30. Palestine is awash with NGOs—local and international—but many of our contacts and associates feel 
that the former fail to make a proportionate positive impact. This can certainly be partly explained by the 
oppressive environment in which they are working. However, one can also take into account: 


— that there is not enough emphasis upon empowerment but instead provision of aid; the result is 
increasing aid dependence and, as several people suggested, Israel getting “a cheap occupation” 
with international NGOs picking up the bill; 


— that NGOs and civil society activity is overly concentrated in the urban areas, whereas they are 
arguably far more needed in the rural areas (for instance, the Tent of Nations run heavily over- 
subscribed educational and social programmes in Nahhalin (pop 8,000) whereas they are 400+ 
NGOs competing—and struggling—for participants down the road in Bethlehem); 


— that, with the exception of Oxfam and Christian Peacemaker Teams (we were told by third party 
sources), international NGOs perceive themselves to be dependent upon Israel’s goodwill and so 
are unwilling to tackle the root causes of the conflict; 


— that there is a severe lack of co-ordination and joined-up thinking at the grass roots, so key 
community figures are isolated and unable to mobilise effective social movement. This can be 
partly put down to social structuring (for example, family and clan networks) but also very related 
to travel restrictions and the division of the West Bank into “cantons”. 


Issue 9. The role of development assistance in supporting political solutions to the conflict. 


31. The withdrawal of aid and development assistance following the victory of Hamas in elections has 
caused economic conditions which are promoting unrest. There is widespread disillusionment with those in 
leadership and with the political process. Many people expressed their opinion that given the current 
leadership vacuum and lack of vision on behalf of the Palestinian Authority (as well as the Israeli 
Government), they felt that dissolving the PA altogether was the best way forward. 
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32. Given the failure of top down political processes, the most encouraging leadership appears to be 
coming from active community builders and grass-roots projects. Targeted development assistance is 
needed to support these type of initiatives. To support this, improved infrastructure and greater 
opportunities for economic development are needed in order to create an environment in which radical 
political groups are less likely to find support, and in which political solutions can be sought. 


Recommendations 


— For the committee to send regular delegations to Palestine, hosted by OCHA, who suggest three 
days would be sufficient. 


On top of that, to establish regular phone contact with key community figures such as Zoughbi Zoughbi 
(director of Wi’am) in order to maintain a good quality and ongoing sense of events, feelings, etc in Palestine. 
Those individuals are also willing to give oral evidence to the committee, although travel restrictions mean 
that this would probably need to be planned well in advance. 


— (An example of a successful intervention to assist Palestinian residents to assert their land rights 
was a DFID project in the area south of Hebron close to the village of Tuba. The local population 
were mostly cave dwellers who had lived on the land for most of the last century. As the land is in 
the Israeli controlled Area C they have been unable to obtain building permits. The project assisted 
the inhabitants in the construction of cisterns to collect rainwater and of bathrooms which in 
particular enabled modesty and sanitary conditions for women.) 


Reinstate DFID funding for cisterns and toilet blocks in the south east of the West Bank (to the east of 
Suseya), withdrawn in 2005. This project was of massive value to the local Palestinian communities, enabling 
them to continue to live in the land in the face of settler violence, pressure from the IDF, and the refusal of 
ALL land development/building rights (it is Area C under the Oslo Agreement). Several people commented 
that DFID was for a time “the best, most progressive funder” but that that was no longer the case; they 
suggested that in this particular case Israeli pressure had encouraged DFID to divest. The corresponding 
money has since been channelled to the PA police TO LITTLE OR NO POSITIVE EFFECT. In fact, many 
of those toilet blocks and cisterns have either been demolished or face demolition orders: we strongly 
recommend that the British government resists diplomatic pressure from Israel and challenges their 
demolition rulings over this case. 


— Review the issue of aid funding and explore opportunities for providing direct funding to NGO’s 
and community organisations operating within the Palestinian territories (ie not go through the 
PA), and to support networking and co-operation between grass-roots movement. 


Mike Love, Ed Carlisle, Steve Watters and James Clayton 
October 2006 


Memorandum submitted by UNICEF 


UNICEF is the world’s leading organisation working specifically for children. We work with local 
communities and governments in 156 countries, areas and territories, to provide emergency relief and run 
long-term development programmes in areas such as health, education and child protection. Our global 
reach allows us to share knowledge across borders whilst our local presence means we can deliver assistance 
where it is needed most. UNICEF works to encourage governments around the world to help make the UN 
Convention on the Rights of the Child a reality for all children. This paper has been produced in response 
to the International Development Select Committee’s inquiry into the situation in the Occupied Palestinian 
Territories (OPT). 


IMPACT ON PALESTINIAN CHILDREN IN BRIEF 


— So far this year, 96 Palestinian children have been killed. Almost a quarter were below 10 years 
of age. 


— 75% of children under the age of five suffer from vitamin A deficiency. 

— 37.9% of children under five and 31.1% of women of child-bearing age are anaemic. 
— More than 15% of children under five are malnourished. 

— 226,000 children report that getting to school is impossible or risky. 

— The 389 children are being held in detention by Israeli forces.” 


283 Two thirds of the children in detention are from very low or no income households and are mainly from the Ramallah and 
Nablus districts. 
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INTRODUCTION 


2006 witnessed the weakening of many of the institutions and systems that provide protection and support 
for children. Across the occupied Palestinian territory, the ongoing conflict; the withholding of resources 
from the Palestinian Authority; the decrease in donor funding; and internal strife have generated a massive 
increase in poverty and pushed the humanitarian crisis to the brink of disaster. Escalations in both external 
and internal fighting have generated abuses of child rights on an unprecedented scale, including 
extraordinary levels of violence both inside and outside the home. At the end of September 2006, more than 
double the number of children had lost their lives due to the conflict compared with the same period last 
year, and 404 children were in detention facilities. Health, education, water and sanitation and adolescent 
and psychosocial needs are at critical levels, with a risk of further deterioration. 


The impact on children of the humanitarian situation in OPT is devastating and indicators on child well 
being indicate this. Access to quality health care and education, water and sanitation, and activities for 
children and adolescent have been severely restricted. Violence amongst children is rising, with many 
showing signs of acute stress including anxiety, nightmares, and withdrawal. Psychosocial support for both 
children and their caregivers has become more important than ever. 


The conflict has had a particularly damaging impact on adolescents, who comprise a large, vulnerable 
and volatile group. At least two thirds do not have safe spaces for recreation and most of the 300 youth clubs 
across OPT lack funding and are poorly managed and equipped. Worsening socio-economic conditions 
point to the likelihood that the numbers of adolescents vulnerable to abuse, violence, and exploitation 
will increase. 


ACCESS RESTRICTIONS 


Ongoing access restrictions which are being imposed by the Israeli government are impeding UNICEF’s 
ability to provide humanitarian assistance to women and children affected by this crisis. All sides are 
responsible for allowing that vital supplies reach the population and we call on the International 
Development Select Committee to use its influence to call on the UK Government to insist that UNICEF 
is allowed to deliver services to those in need in Gaza and the West Bank. 


CHILD PROTECTION 


The number of Palestinian children being killed has increased. It is important to stress that 39 children 
were killed in July 2006 alone, making it the second highest number of children killed in a month since the 
beginning of the Intifada in September 2000. 


Violence in homes and schools has increased. According to a PCBS*4 study on domestic violence in 
February 2006, children are exposed to assault mainly at home (93.3%) and in schools (45.2%). 


Although child labour has not been major concern so far in the OPT (3.1% of children), it is feared that 
the current economic situation will lead to more children having to bring additional (or even the only, 
especially if the current Israeli arrest campaign continues) income to the household and possibly to higher 
school drop-out rates. 


HEALTH 


In the health sector, the lack of essential drugs and equipment, combined with power, fuel and water 
shortages in Gaza, has led to a significant cut back in services. One in 10 children is stunted, one in two is 
anaemic, and 75% of children under the age of five suffer from vitamin A deficiency. Deepening poverty and 
food shortages in Gaza are also exacerbating nutrition deficiencies. The majority of child deaths occur in 
the first month of life because they are born prematurely or with a low birth weight, and the lack of drugs 
and equipment to provide proper care. 


In the Gaza Strip, power supply continues to be a major issue of concern for service provision, especially 
diagnostic and immunisation services at the primary health care level where 50% of clinics have no 
generator. All hospitals have reduced their services between January and August 2006. Diagnostic services 
were those most affected, mostly due to lack of laboratory reagents, shortages of x-ray films and other 
equipment. 


Micronutrient deficiencies are the main health problems in OPT with anaemia remaining a severe public 
health challenge.**> 22% of under 5s are vitamin A deficient and 20% show signs of iodine deficiency.”46 In 
Gaza, 4.1% are suffering from Vitamin D deficiency (rickets). 


4 Palestinian Central Bureau of Statistics. 
245 37.9% of children under five and 31.1% of women of child-bearing age are anaemic. 
246 32% in West Bank and 3% in Gaza Strip. 
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The main causes of mortality among all age groups are related to non communicable diseases. Data on 
maternal mortality are insufficient, and likely to be underestimated. The infant (25.2) and under five 
mortality (29.1) rates for the Palestinian population in the OPT are relatively low and the life expectancy 
(72.3) is increasing while the fertility rate is one of the highest in the region. However, infant mortality rates 
and under five mortality rates are on a stagnating course, limiting progress in achieving MDG 4 by 2015. 


Most recently in respect of the strike mainly in the West Bank, primary health centres are not providing 
services during the strike and hospitals are significantly reduced in their services down to only 5—10%, only 
covering critical cases. Immunisation services have also been affected although a full day of immunization 
services is organised weekly covering up to 80% of needs. As an example of the impact of the strike on 
deliveries, normally in Hebron some 600 deliveries take place monthly in the government hospital. For 
September only 100 deliveries took place at the hospital and approximately 200 were carried out in private 
clinics ice some 300 deliveries were made elsewhere most likely in an unsafe environment. 


EDUCATION 


The simple act of going to school on a daily basis remains a serious challenge for both students and their 
teachers. When children are unable to access their schools, it is difficult for them to maintain their studies, 
and when they do return to school, they need help in catching up with their missed lessons. Education quality 
also continues to be serious problem as schools lack basic teaching and learning materials, and few teachers 
have the skills needed to create child-friendly learning environments. Outside classrooms, students have few 
opportunities for sports and recreation. It is estimated that 226,000 children in 580 schools find going to 
school, a basic right for children, impossible, irregular or risky. 


The education sector has suffered considerably since the beginning of the year. Current open ended strikes 
of poorly skilled and motivated teachers have prevented 1.5 million children from attending school. Levels 
of violence in schools are rising along with drop out rates, particularly in older male children. The closure 
system,?*” curfews and numerous military operations have frequently constrained the mobility of teachers 
and students, especially in the northern part of the West Bank in Jenin and Nablus districts. 


ADOLESCENTS 


“There are 750,000 young people in Gaza who want to be productive citizens but who feel there 
is not future for them” .* 


The conflict has also had a damaging impact on adolescents who comprise a large, vulnerable and volatile 
group, almost 20% of the total population. The major constraint faced by two thirds of these adolescents is 
the lack of access to safe spaces for recreation. The 300 youth clubs that exists in the OPT are poorly 
managed and equipped. Worsening socio-economic conditions are likely to lead to an increase in the number 
of adolescents vulnerable to abuse, violence and exploitation. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE HAMAS ELECTION VICTORY IN FEBRUARY 2006 


Unemployment is now at 40% and currently affects 265,000 people and their dependants. Recently 
released data indicates that 67% of Palestinian houscholds fall under the poverty line,” affecting 70% of 
the population approximately 2.5 million people. 


The unique institutional crisis of the Palestinian Authority has hit Palestinian households hard. The 
estimated 160,000 employees, who support a quarter of the Palestinian population, have not been paid in 
full since March 2006. Only one month’s cash subsidies for 40,000 of the most vulnerable Palestinian families 
identified by the Ministry of Social Affairs have been paid by the PA over the past seven months. According 
toa poll conducted by PCBS?” in the 2nd Quarter of 2006, 41% of households in the West Bank and 82% 
in the Gaza Strip stated that they had been directly or indirectly affected by the non-payment of PA 
employees’ salaries. 


PCBS found that households dependant on salaries from the public sector are resorting to negative coping 
strategies including postponing paying bills (83.5%), relying on past savings (26.3%), selling jewellery 
(29.6%) and reducing consumption of fresh meat (88.6%). Households are also becoming heavily indebted, 
with 65% reliant on informal borrowing in order to subsist. The reliance on negative coping strategies was 
most apparent in Gaza households. If this situation continues, the World Bank estimates that real GDP per 
capita will decline by 27% by December 2006 and personal income (real GDI) by 30%. 


47 The closure system is the policy of physical barriers (checkpoints, road gates, earth mounds, road blocks etc.) and permit 
requirements used by Israel to control Palestinian pedestrian and vehicular movements). 

48 Statement made by Jan Egeland, UN Under Secretary General for Humanitarian Affairs in October 2006. 

4 The relative poverty line stands at $477 per month for a reference household of six members ie two adults and four children. 
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Recent World Food Programme assessments indicate that 51% of Palestinians are food insecure which 
represents a 14% increase in the past year. They are also unable to cover their families’ daily requirements 
without external assistance. As long as the current political and economic crisis continues, it is important 
to highlight that food insecurity will remain a major concern in OPT. 


The Palestinian Authority’s VAT and custom taxes, which amount to approximately 60 US dollars a 
month plus interest, have been withheld by the Israeli government since March 2006, in contravention of 
the 1994 Paris Protocol. This amount represents approximately two thirds of the Palestinian public revenue. 
Further more, international donors have suspended their direct support to the Palestinian Authority. This 
support will be withheld for as long as the three principles of non-violence, recognition of Israel and of 
previous agreements and obligations**! are not met by the Hamas led government. This situation is putting 
significant pressure on Palestinian institutions, including those with a basic public service delivery role. 
Internally generated incomes (taxes and fees) have also declined with the contraction of the Palestinian 
economy. A banking crisis has also been triggered, partly due to a fear of litigation. 


How effectively have the UK, World Bank and EC responded to the new reality? 


The Temporary International Mechanism (TIM) established by the EU at the request of the Quartet has 
so far only had limited impact. In the meantime, UN agencies are increasing their support in areas such as 
health and education. 


The impact of the suspension of aid to the Palestinian Authority and the impact of the temporary international 
mechanism for Palestinian basic needs, agreed by the Quartet and the European Council 


Since last March, the PA has been unable to pay the salaries of approximately 160,000 employees which 
is directly affecting the living conditions of a large proportion of the Palestinian population, including 
children. As public services are to remain largely or partially unfunded, a significant deterioration of 
preventative and recovery social services is likely. There is a risk that some services, now provided free, 
would have to be paid by users. Access to existing services remains an issue of concern due mainly to the 
movement restrictions and difficulties in paying transportation. 


Shifting funding from PA to NGO/private sector, for various social services is eroding the capacity of the 
PA and service infrastructure that the international community has been building for the last 12 years. 


TIM is providing some relief through its three windows. Window | is not yet operational and window 2 
on utilities works well. Window 3 has provided “one off” allowances to 42,983 low income PA employees, 
including 26,000 teachers, 11,907 Ministry of Health employees and 32,800 individuals including 
pensioners. Difficulties in implementing window | have significantly delayed the project. UN agencies have 
therefore had to step in, much to the confusion of donors. 


The impact on Palestinian development of Association Agreements between the EU and Israel/Palestine 


The Association Agreements have never been implemented in a consistent manner so impact is difficult 
to evaluate. 


The challenges faced by the UN in addressing humanitarian affairs in the Palestinian territories and in service 
provision, and its effectiveness in meeting those challenges 


The challenges include meeting the basic needs of the Palestinian people without replacing the Palestinian 
Authority, supporting the Palestinian Authority in conducting rapid needs assessment, particularly of the 
most vulnerable groups. 


Humanitarian aid through UNICEF has helped to continue outreach psychosocial support; to continue 
prevention and awareness raising on violence, mental health and psychosocial issues; to continue provision 
of safe, participatory recreational activities for children and young people; to establish mechanisms to 
address violence in homes and schools; to train relevant professionals on prevention, detection and follow- 
up of psychosocial and violence issues. 


The UN will also continue to advocate for the full implementation of international humanitarian law and 
the respect of the Palestinians’ human rights. Whilst the UN can provide important humanitarian support 
it will never, and should not, be in a position to provide the basic social services that the PA should be 
providing as a government function. 


251 Statement of the Quartet, 30 January 2006. 
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The impact on development in the Palestinian Territories of Israel’s disengagement from Gaza and the 
possibility of further disengagement from parts of the West Bank 


Achieving a reasonable level of development is extremely difficult under the present circumstances: the 
governmental structure is not functioning properly due to the decreased financial support and even less since 
the start, at the end of August, of open ended strikes in the public sectors, especially in those of health and 
education. The development plan is not, for obvious reasons, being implemented and no annual budget has 
so far been published for 2006; the international aid is largely withheld; and the Israeli measures, especially 
those related to the restriction of the free movements of people, goods and services are increasing with the 
highest number of access and movement restrictions since August 2005. 


Whilst movements within Gaza were already restricted, the disengagement from the Gaza Strip has led 
to almost total isolation of the Strip from Israel and the rest of the world, as the sea, land and air space are 
still under tight Israeli control. The objectives of the Agreement on Movement and Access**? (AMA) have 
not been implemented. Throughout 2006, there has been a 40% increase in the number of physical obstacles 
in the West Bank. Despite an estimated 35,000 Gazans reliant on the fishing industry for their livelihoods, 
no Palestinian fishermen have been allowed by Israel to fish off the Gaza Strip coast line since 25 June 2006. 


The impact on Palestinian trade, employment, and economic development of customs duties and taxes levied 
by Israel or those collected by Israel on behalf of the PA at Israeli ports and airports and points of entry to the 
West Bank and Gaza 


The current financial crisis is having a negative impact. In general, custom duties and taxes levied by Israel 
are relatively high by Palestinian standards. It is therefore necessary to reconsider the existing trade regime 
as defined by the 1994 Paris Protocol. Trade policy is also at the core of the policy of “asymmetric 
containment” whereby, together with fiscal, monetary and labour policies, it maintains the Palestinian 
compliance with the security-first logic of the political process by applying one-sided sanctions. By the third 
quarter of 2006, the PA had come to a virtual standstill with 73 % of its employees no longer able to make 
ends meet because of unpaid wages. 


The impact of the separation barrier and other controls on the movement of goods and people on employment, 
poverty, economic development and on the delivery of humanitarian assistance 


Continued and increasing restrictions on access and movements of people, goods and services remain the 
primary cause of poverty and economic depression in the OPT. The Barrier is having a direct destructive 
impact on important parts of the Palestinian Territory (51% of total planned 703 kms completed) and its 
inhabitants. This includes the confiscation of land, uprooting of olive and fruit trees, destruction of wells 
and houses, restrictive permit systems, isolation from the rest of the West Bank of more than 200,000 
Palestinians living in occupied East Jerusalem. Some 60,500 Palestinians from 42 communities are now 
facing additional movement restrictions as they reside between the 1949 Armistice Line and the Barrier. 
Education, health, work, recreational and commercial facilities are becoming more and more difficult to 
reach. It is also increasingly difficult for Palestinians to reach their agricultural land. This isolation of 
families from support networks and services undermine their ability to cope with daily life. The permit 
system and the enforcement of age and residency restrictions are increasingly being used to reinforce the 
fragmentation of the West Bank, including the Jordan Valley. 


The control that the network of settlements in the occupied territories have over the basic conditions for the 
development of the Palestinian economy. agricultural land, water, movement of persons and goods, 
environmental impacts 


Water use disproportion between the Palestinian population (83 cubic metres per person per year), Israeli 
(333) and settlers (1,450) bears evident consequences on living conditions (poor quality and small quantity 
of water available for drinking and cooking, poor sanitation system). The current status of drinking water 
is well below international standards for the protection of public health (minimum standard 150 litres per 
person a day). Indeed, per capita consumption at the annual average for 2005 is 58 in the west Bank and 81 
in the Gaza Strip. 


The Gaza strip relies predominantly on wells. These wells are being infiltrated by salty sea water due to 
Israel’s over-pumping of the groundwater. The UN estimates there will be no drinking water available in 
the Gaza Strip by 2021. 


The operations of sanitary land fills and garbage collection trucks have been reduced by 50%. The 
presence in the West Bank of more than 400,000 settlers living in hundred of settlements has a very negative 
impact on the daily life of the Palestinian population and on the development of the Palestinian economy 
and daily life. 
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The role of civil society, including NGOs, in ensuring a broad popular participation in the development of 
Palestinian society 


The civil society, including NGOs, could have a positive impact if its actions were better co-ordinated. 
Today, the risk of NGOs taking more and more of the PA‘s responsibilities is great. 


The role of development assistance in supporting political solutions to the conflict 


It is evident that improving the economic and living conditions of the Palestinian people would create a 
better atmosphere which would be more conducive to political process. The opposite is also of course true 
ie the more political progress achieved, the easier it will be to have economic development on the 
Palestinian side. 


Future development needs of a Palestinian state and the potential for its economic co-operation with Israel 


The future needs of a Palestinian state are immense. A precondition of any way forward is the functioning 
of public systems, in particular, the health and education sectors, where it will be of paramount importance 
to provide financial and technical assistance to health and education providers. Financial assistance to the 
Ministries of Health and Education is essential in order to prevent the total collapse of the primary health 
care and education systems. 


October 2006 


Memorandum submitted by the United Nations World Food Programme 


WORLD FOOD PROGRAMME (WFP) OPERATIONAL BACKGROUND 


1. WFP started small scale programmes in the occupied Palestinian territory in 1993, at the invitation of 
the Palestinian National Authority (PNA), to support vulnerable non refugee communities in the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip. These programmes continued until 2002 when the Israeli “Defensive Shield” 
operation led to a dramatic change in the food security of the population. WFP’s response was a large-scale 
emergency food assistance operation (EMOP) which ran from 2002-03 supporting 443,000 food-insecure 
Palestinian citizens. 


2. The increased closure measures and land/asset destruction witnessed through the following years led 
toa continuation of this style of operation for a further two years (200305) with a slight increase in caseload 
up to 480,000 beneficiaries in 200405. 


3. The challenges faced with the PNA in this period were: 
— Lack of accountability/transparent tracking of donor funds. 


— Entitlement attitude of the PNA- expectation that funds would continue to flow regardless of their 
actions made targeting difficult. 


— Weakness of the PNA assessment, management and logistics skills that weakened the joint 
programmes. 


4. In 2005 there were several positive steps offering hope for greater foreign investment and development: 


— Internal reforms of the new President (Abu Mazen) gave hope for greater transparency and 
possibilities for development suggesting a more favourable political climate. 

— Israeli unilateral disengagement from Gaza in August 2005. 

— Finalisation of a draft Medium Term Development Plan—led by the PNA—which gave the 
United Nations a framework through which to focus on more sustainable programming solutions. 


5. Based on this backdrop, WFP formulated a Protracted Relief and Recovery Operation (PRRO) to 
respond to the situation for the two years 2005-07. This operation—which was expanded by 25% to 600,000 
beneficiaries in July 2006—looked to change the focus: 

— Strengthening Food for Work and Food for Training programmes—under which food is used as 
an incentive for individuals to engage in community work or training projects—with the aim of 
achieving sustainable development objectives and aligning the programme with the Mid Term 
Development Plan. 

— More comprehensive monitoring of the programme based on the new objectives. 

— Systematic institutional support for the PNA ministries of Agriculture (MOA) and Social Affairs 
(MoSA) to strengthen their capacity in assessment of food needs and management of food aid 
programmes. 


— Enlargement of the programme with the Ministries. 
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— A plan to hand-over the Institutional Feeding Programme, under which food is distributed to 
hospitals, orphanages and disabled centres, to the MoSA. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF THE PROTRACTED RELIEF AND RECOVERY OPERATION (PRRO): 
GAZA DISENGAGEMENT 


6. The Protracted Relief and Recovery Operation (PRRO) started in September 2005 and the first few 
months ran relatively smoothly with beneficiary targeting and selection minimally affected by the run-up to 
the Palestinian Legislative Council (PLC) elections. However quite quickly it became clear that the security 
environment was on a serious decline in Gaza as rival factions sparred to fill the power vacuum left by the 
occupying forces. The internal violence that ensued had a heavy toll especially in the case of Gaza’s 
economy. The settler greenhouses and their infrastructure, which had been taken over by the PNA through 
an intermediary mechanism, promised to provide much needed jobs and a steady source of income for the 
Gaza economy, however they were quickly destroyed by looting. 


7. As the security situation deteriorated in Gaza, there was a dramatic rise in kidnappings in Gaza which 
(by December 2005) quickly chased off many investors and aid agencies, which were unable to operate in 
such a hostile environment. 


8. There was much optimism that the Palestinian Legislative Council elections would bring some 
stability—however the victory of Hamas was an unexpected twist in the fate of the region and it brought 
significant changes to the political, donor and security environment throughout the occupied Palestinian 
territory. 


WEST BANK AND GAZA STRIP—POST HAMAS VICTORY 


9. The Hamas victory sent the region into turmoil. Hamas inherited a bankrupt and opaque PNA. 


10. USAID had openly warned the population that it would cut off funds to the government, should 
Hamas win, but few inside the occupied Palestinian territory really believed it would happen. When Hamas 
did win, the biggest donor nations quickly suspended all payments to the PNA. Other donors also had their 
hands tied in the absence of any clear policy. 


IMPACT OF THE INTERNATIONAL DONOR RESPONSE 


11. The new donor environment posed a number of challenges to WFP’s programme: 


— The PRRO had been set up to support and strengthen the PNA, whereas the donor environment 
was now working to effectively weaken and undermine the PNA. 


— WFP was reliant on the PNA to implement around 50% of the programmes—having recently 
increased the level of involvement of the PNA. 


— Cooperation with the PNA municipalities was integral to the strengthening of the Food for Work 
and Food for Training programmes in line with development objectives. 

— WFP and other agencies rely heavily on the Palestinian Central Bureau of Statistics to provide 
information that can be used to make assessments. 


— Local suppliers of food aid (50% of WFP annual tonnage) became subject to donor screening, 
leading to additional delays in the procurement process. 


12. Hamas’ task of governance was already difficult, for example: 

— Hamas government took on an extremely weak, bankrupt and opaque PNA. 

— PNA security forces were split into factions, but loyal to Fateh over Hamas. Senior commanders 
were appointed on the basis of their allegiance/connections to the leadership. 

— Enormous numbers of new PNA employees were recruited by Fateh prior to the elections to try 
to gain additional votes—these people remained on the payroll. 

— Employment policy of the PNA in general was based more on providing a social system for 
supporting many poor families rather than performing a certain role. 


— The additional suspension of aid coupled with Israel’s parallel steps to freeze VAT transfers, 
increase closures, limit access of Hamas ministers between West Bank and Gaza and increase 
military operations, made their task even harder. The outbreak of avian influenza dealt a final blow 
to Gaza’s population making the impact of the suspension even more acute. 


13. The situation completely crippled the effectiveness of the new government, affecting all sectors: 
health, education, water & sanitation, food, security and the economy as a whole. The PNA with no money 
to pay staff or security forces faced enormous challenges to assume their role as a government- the impacts 
of this were severe for the population (in the West Bank and Gaza Strip). 
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IMPACTS ON THE GROUND 


14. Government services—provided to all citizens by the PNA became quickly crippled by the reduced 
cash flow. The lack of funds to run day to day services, pay employees and maintain running costs affected 
not only the 160,000 employees but their families and extended families reliant on assistance. This further 
affected the cash flow throughout the economy as external companies lost businesses with the PNA affecting 
their income. The security environment for WFP’s operations also showed a marked decline as a 
deteriorating economic, humanitarian and security environment—augmented by widespread numbers of 
unpaid security forces led to the increasing emergence of private family militias, ready to use the rule of the 
gun to provide for their needs. Any hopes for investment or development were crushed. 


APPROACH OF DONORS TO THE UN: WEAKNESSES 


29 66 


15. While donors spoke publicly of supporting “emergency”, “humanitarian” projects and assisting the 
most needy, this was not matched by concrete commitments. Even pledged funds took a very long time to 
materialize due to complex legal systems of states’ anti-terror laws making any programming decisions 
extremely difficult and limiting WFP’s ability to respond to the changing needs in real time. That said, some 
donors maintained their support to WFP (EU, ECHO, France and Norway), on purely humanitarian 
grounds, and WFP was able to avoid a pipeline break at this critical time. WFP was fortunate that it had the 
advantage of access to an internal mechanism that allows it to advance urgently needed funds to a particular 
operation and avoid any break in the supply to beneficiaries. 


16. Donors started to exert pressure to control operations: 


— There was significant donor pressure to replace WFP’s PNA partners with “acceptable” NGO 
partners to access funds. 


— WFP was forced to stop all Food for Work and Food for Training programmes implemented with 
US donations due to legal risk that any development impact could be seen as supporting the 
Hamas government. 


— There was reportedly pressure on the United Nations Relief and Works Agency (UNRWA) to 
assume greater responsibilities (to cover non refugees) risking a serious mandate creep which 
would have affected WFP programmes. 


— There was pressure on WFP to provide cash assistance—as well as food—to needy households, 
outside of WFP’s mandate in the occupied Palestinian territory. 


17. The Temporary Intermediary Mechanism (TIM) was a welcome step in-as-much as it offered to 
soften the stringent funding policies and offered some support to the most vital sectors. However: 


— The TIM was negotiated based on needs decided at the HQ level rather than the field level—there 
was no clear picture of how it could be implemented which has made implementation slow and 
arduous. 


— The TIM was not well framed/coordinated into the Consolidated Appeals Process (CAP) 
framework thus it risked competing with the CAP, taking funds from agencies providing 
important humanitarian services. 


— The concept of “essential” versus “non essential” services looked at addressing the immediate 
needs of the population however it neglected to put measures into place to reduce the impact of 
the sanctions on the Palestinian economy at a macro (industry) and micro (household) level 
threatening future food security levels. 


— The payment of cash allowances to the Social Hardship Cases—the most vulnerable sector of 
Palestinian society—is a good step but risks to be too late. 


SUMMARY & CONCLUSIONS: 
SHORT TERM IMPACTS 


— The cut of funding to the PNA and increased closures witnessed in 2006 have resulted in a 14% 
rise in food insecurity from 37% to 51% over a 10 month period (August 2005—June 2006). 


— Food insecurity in Gaza rose dramatically due to closures, cut of funding and avian influenza, 
reaching a high of 70% of the population affected by food insecurity by June 06. The fishing and 
agricultural sectors are suffering heavily and there are practically no employees able to attend 
work. 


— As of 28 September the PNA Ministries remain on strike which is starting to hinder the 
implementation of WFP’s programmes. 


— The loss of income for poor families over an extended period is resulting in use of negative coping 
strategies (sale of assets, debt, cutting expenses on health, food and education). This has health 
and nutritional implications for the longer term and is likely to result in a general increase in 
poverty levels. 
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MEDIUM TO LONG TERM IMPACTS 


— West Bank closures/construction of the barrier are resulting in rising levels of economic isolation 
and market fragmentation linked to a change from macro, rural- urban trade to micro, rural— 
rural or urban- urban trade. Some traditional products are unable to survive in the new economic 
climate resulting in a loss of livelihood. 


— Economic recovery in the occupied Palestinian territory must be the precursor for development. 
Without this the prospects for development are very slim. 


October 2006 


Memorandum submitted by War on Want 


INTRODUCTION 


1. War on Want welcomes the IDC’s continued prioritisation of the issue of development assistance to 
the Occupied Palestinian Territories (OPT) and this opportunity to make our views clear to the Committee. 


2. We congratulate the IDC on its 2003-04 report on this subject. We believe that the IDC’s 
recommendations of 2003-04 are still valid, and note with regret the failure of the UK Government to carry 
the most important of those recommendations into effect. 


3. In particular, it is with enormous concern, and at times despair, that we have watched the collapse of 
the Palestinian Authority (PA) over the last year. We deeply regret, along with all British aid agencies, the 
negative role which the UK Government has played to this end, notably through its decision to suspend 
assistance to the PA. The damage which this decision has caused to the UK’s standing in the region, and to 
our ability to influence the conflict in a positive manner, cannot be over-estimated. 


4. If the desire is to promote development in the OPT, then it is essential that the UK Government acts 
as a force for peace, reconciliation and justice in the region. The position in which the UK Government now 
finds itself is considerably weaker than it was three years ago. We look to the IDC to express the situation 
with clarity to the British Government. 


SUSPENSION OF AID TO THE PA 


5. In our last submission, we reported on the humanitarian disaster that had befallen the Palestinian 
people since 2000. That situation has been compounded in the last three years. UNCTAD reports that, 
following a slight recovery from 2003-05, massive economic decline in 2006 will leave Palestinians with half 
their pre-2000 per capita incomes, extend poverty to two-thirds of households and leave 50% of the 
workforce unemployed (“Report on UNCTAD’s Assistance to the Palestinian People”, 19 July 2006). The 
World Bank predicts 2006 will be “by a margin, the worst year in the West Bank and Gaza’s dismal recent 
economic history” (World Bank, “The Impending Palestinian Fiscal Crisis”, May 2006). 


6. The poverty the Palestinians are suffering from is manmade, in the very direct sense that it is a 
consequence of the Israeli Occupation (see “Fighting Palestinian Poverty”, War On Want, 2002). But the 
responsibility for this situation now lies not only with the Israeli government, but squarely with EU 
governments including the UK. 


7. Aid agencies had warned the British Government and EU on many occasions that their decision to 
suspend assistance to the PA would have a disastrous impact on the lives of the Palestinians, to the extent 
that the very viability of the PA would be placed in jeopardy. Suspension of emergency aid and development 
assistance are the least “smart” sanctions possible—targeting essentially both the poorest sections of society 
and those most necessary to recovery and development. The World Bank predicted in May that EU and 
Israeli sanctions would lead to “major income reductions” for 30% of the population, “a humanitarian 
crisis, a deteriorating security environment” making it difficult for government, commerce, and relief efforts 
to operate properly, and ultimately “institutional dissolution” (World Bank, “The Impending Palestinian 
Fiscal Crisis”, May 2006). Apart from the immediate suspension of EU aid, commercial Arab banks have 
also been forced to suspend accounts or risk prosecution under US anti-terror laws, providing further 
difficulties of access to finance. These facts appeared to be well known within the government of Israel, 
judging by a cabinet meeting leak in which government advisor Dov Weisglass joked that the current policies 
would put the Palestinians on a “diet, but not to make them die of hunger” (Conal Urquhart “Gaza on brink 
of implosion as aid cut-off starts to bite” in the Observer 16 April 2006). 


8. Across the spectrum, aid agencies warned that the Temporary International Mechanism (TIM) was 
completely insufficient for the purposes it was established, as well as sending a disastrous political message 
to both the Palestinian people and the government of Israel. Unfortunately the agencies have been proved 
correct by events. The Palestinians have suffered immeasurably from the decisions of the UK and its EU 
partners. Just as important, the decision has both removed any influence the UK may have wielded over the 
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PA, and has sent exactly the wrong message to the government of Israel—that the UK is prepared to ignore 
its responsibilities under international law in order to preserve the current unjust power balance in the 
region, which lies at the heart of the Palestinians’ problems. 


Full development assistance to the OPT must be restored, through the PA, immediately. 


THE EU-ISRAEL ASSOCIATION AGREEMENT 


9. War on Want questions the continued operation of the EU-Israel Association Agreement, as well as 
the deepening relationship with Israel through the European Neighbourhood Policy, at a time when trade 
policy could provide a key mechanism for exerting pressure on Israel. The UK Government has said 
repeatedly and in public that it will not consider suspending the Association Agreement. This is despite the 
fact that the Association Agreement itself, under Articles 2 and 79, call for appropriate measures to be taken 
if “respect for human rights and democratic principles” are undermined. 


10. The UK government’s approach to the Association Agreement is consistent with its approach to 
other mechanisms which could be employed to pressure Israel to implement international law, such as arms 
licensing. Arms licenses to Israel in 2005 reached £22.5 million, double the licenses granted for 2004. This 
is despite the UK’s admittance that “It is frustrating that our calls to stop the construction of the barrier on 
Palestinian land have not been heeded” (letter from Nick Banner, FCO to Hickman & Rose, 20 September 
2005). It appears that UK policy towards Israel pays no reference to its potential impact on development 
in the OPT. 


11. The Association Agreement with the PA is minute when compared to the Israeli Agreement (42 
million euros as opposed to 22 billion euros according to the Agreement websites), and is only in force on 
an interim basis owing to the nature and policies of the Occupation. It is misleading, therefore, to present 
these Agreements as “even-handed”. 


The British Government must use the foreign policy tools at its disposal to bring the violations of 
international law in the OPT to an end. Changing policy towards the Israeli Government would be more 
effective in assisting Palestinian development than any conceivable disbursement of DfID funds. 


ISRAEL’S DISENGAGEMENT FROM GAZA 


12. War on Want criticised the British Government’s enthusiastic acceptance of Israeli disengagement 
from Gaza, warning that it would “harm the prospect of long-term peace unless the international 
community increases its pressure on Israel” forming as it did “part of a wider project that is likely to fuel 
further conflict in years to come.” The significance of this project was described by Dov Weisglass at the 
time as the “freezing of the peace process... Effectively, this whole package called the Palestinian state, with 
all that it entails, has been removed indefinitely from our agenda” (Ari Shavit & Yair Ettinger, “Top PM 
Aide: Gaza Plan Aims to Freeze the Peace Process”, in Haaretz, 6 October 2004). UN Human Rights 
Rapporteur John Dugard accused Israel of turning Gaza into “a prison” and “throwing away the key” 
(“UN says Gaza crisis ‘intolerable’’, BBC, 27 September 2006). 


13. The disengagement not only left all decisions of national sovereignty in the hands of the Israeli 
Government, but gave them carte blanche to re-invade at will. The Israeli “re-invasion” of the Gaza Strip 
in June 2006 demonstrated this. The humanitarian crisis in the Gaza Strip today 1s far worse than anywhere 
else in the OPT at any time since 1967. Three-quarters of Palestinians in Gaza depend on food aid. Agencies 
working in Gaza are finding emergency activities almost impossible, let alone prospects for development. 


14. It is imperative that the British government does not make the same mistake with Prime Minister 
Olmert’s plans for the West Bank. Olmert gave his fullest explanation of “disengagement” in January 2006 
when he stated: “Israel will maintain control over the security zones, the Jewish settlement blocs, and those 
places which have supreme national importance to the Jewish people, first and foremost a united Jerusalem 
under Israeli sovereignty” (Address by Acting PM Ehud Olmert to the Sixth Herzliya Conference). 
Development under such criteria would be unthinkable, as would final status peace talks. 


15. As an example, settlement expansion on the West Bank increased sharply during the 
“disengagement” from Gaza, with more Palestinian land being occupied than disengaged from by Israeli 
settlers in 2004. Settlement construction has continued at a rapid rate ever since. A War on Want delegation 
in April 2006 visited the Jordan Valley, on the eastern side of the West Bank, where $58 million of Israeli 
Government money has been invested since 2004, helping Olmert in his plan to permanently annex the 
Valley to Israel (War on Want “Profiting from the Occupation”, 2006, p 8). The investment includes plans 
for one million new palm trees, adding to the one million already growing on plantation settlements, 
producing largely for export to the EU. Israeli peace groups such as the International Committee Against 
House Demolitions have shown how this construction is aimed at the strangulation of the West Bank and 
ensuring that any potential Palestinian state would lack contiguity and viability. 


16. In May 2006 UN Secretary General Kofi Annan reported “The Israeli closure system is a primary 
cause of poverty and humanitarian crisis in the occupied Palestinian territory, and restricts Palestinian 
access to health and education services, employment, markets and social and religious networks” (UN Doc 
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E/CN.4/2006/29, 17 January 2006). The Israeli Government is currently constructing a system of by-pass 
roads, tunnels and gates which purportedly assist Palestinian movement, but which actually entrench the 
Occupation, thus counteracting long-term Palestinian development. 


It is essential that the UK government does not fund any project in the OPT, whether through DfID or 
international agencies, which contributes to the on-going land grab, even where it may appear to make 
Palestinian movement freer in the short-term (eg separate settler and Palestinian road systems). In particular 
the UK Government must challenge the World Bank’s increasing support for these short-term solutions to 
improve movement. It will not assist long-term development to trade away the Palestinians’ rights. 


CUSTOMS DUTIES AND TAXES 


17. The impact of the withholding by Israel of the PA’s own customs duties and taxes on the Palestinian 
population are well attested. In 2005 this source of revenue accounted for $60 million per month, 
representing two thirds of total Palestinian public revenue (“Report on UNCTAD’s Assistance to the 
Palestinian People”, 19 July 2006). It is a matter of international disgrace that Israel has been able to get 
away with withholding the Palestinians’ own money, a key component of the current exacerbation of 
poverty in the OPT, without any concrete action from the international community. 


The UK Government must apply immediate and concrete pressure on Israel to change this policy. 


THE IMPACT OF THE SEPARATION BARRIER 


THE NETWORK OF SETTLEMENTS 


18. The impact of the Separation Wall has caused untold suffering, separating over 100,000 Palestinians 
from their employment, communities and local services. The Wall has driven thousands of Palestinians’ out 
of business. A War on Want delegation in 2005 saw small examples of this hardship. We met several 
Palestinian families whose houses had been half-demolished to make way for the Wall, and one man whose 
roof had been confiscated by the Israeli Army as a look-out post. It is the opinion of the International Court 
of Justice that the Wall’s route is contrary to international law and that the international community has a 
duty to ensure Israel’s compliance, as spelt out in international humanitarian law (ICJ, “International 
Consequences of the Construction of a Wall in the Occupied Palestinian Territory”, July 2004). 


19. The UN’s Special Rapporteur on Human Rights, John Dugard, believes that the Wall has not been 
built from security concerns, but in order to perform a land grab, to make the illegal Settlements more viable, 
and to make Palestinian lives more miserable in order to persuade them to move eastwards (John Dugard, 
“Question of the Violation of Human Rights in the Occupied Arab Territories, including Palestine”, 7 
December 2004). Then Israeli Justice Minister, Tzipi Livni, suggested in 2005 that: “One does not have to 
be a genius to see that the fence will have implications for the future border” (Donald Macintyre, “Sharon 
sees wall as Israel’s new border” in the Independent, 2 December 2005). 


20. In July 2005, War on Want, the Dove & Dolphin charity and a number of individuals instructed 
lawyers from Hickman & Rose to write to the Foreign & Commonwealth Office to ask what action they had 
taken to prevent Israeli abuses of Palestinian human rights, specifically in relation to the Separation Wall. 
In their response, the Government demonstrated that they were aware of the suffering the Wall had caused 
the Palestinian people, but that Government pressure on Israel consisted only in raising the matter at 
diplomatic level (for more information see “British Foreign & Commonwealth Office Disclosure” http:// 
www. waronwant.org/?lid = 11496). 


The UK Government must apply immediate and concrete pressure to Israel to dismantle the Wall and 
Settlements, as part of a termination of the Occupation. 


THE ROLE OF CIVIL SOCIETY 


21. Like other development agencies, War on Want is alarmed by the UK Government’s interest in civil 
society in the OPT as a means of providing parallel structures of service delivery. Palestinian civil society 
cannot, and does not want to, take on the duties of the PA. 


22. That notwithstanding, long-term development of civil society is vital to empowering civil society in 
the OPT and creating a thriving democratic culture capable of asserting its rights internationally. 


Increased funding of civil society by DFID must not be used as a political tool to replace or undermine the 
PA, though separately funding long-term rights-based civil society development programmes is welcome. 
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THE ROLE OF DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE IN SUPPORTING POLITICAL SOLUTIONS 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENT NEEDS OF A PALESTINIAN STATE 


23. War on Want believes that all development assistance in the OPT must aim at supporting a political 
solution based on international law. At a minimum that means not supporting projects which make the 
Occupation more viable. On a wider level, the UK must ensure support for projects which challenge the root 
causes of Palestinian poverty—the Occupation itself. Education and rights projects, networking aimed at 
ensuring Palestinian unity and viability, refugee rights projects, workers rights’ projects, are all essential in 
this regard. So are development awareness funds spent in the UK raising awareness of the international 
responsibility for the current situation in the Middle East, and especially the OPT. 


CONCLUSION 


24. Israeli peace groups such as the Israeli Committee Against House Demolitions have warned that the 
two-state solution of Israel and Palestine living side-by-side in peace is all but dead. The responsibility lies 
with Israel’s post-Oslo policies aimed at maintaining maximum Palestinian resources from any final status 
settlement, while impoverishing the Palestinian people. These policies continue to dominate the Israeli 
political landscape, and they are inimical to Palestinian development. 


25. Since the Committee last reported, the UK Government has, by its actions, been clear: not only will 
it not apply any concrete pressure on the Israeli government, but it has imposed sanctions upon a people 
who have dared to elect a government which promised to provide them with the better future which the 
international community has so singularly failed to deliver. The Temporary International Mechanism is no 
more than a fig leaf, failing to cover the lack of hope which is truly being offered to the Palestinian people. 


26. Earlier this year John Dugard delivered his latest report to the UN Human Rights Council stating 
“T hope that my portrayal... will trouble the consciences of those accustomed to turning a blind eye and a 
deaf ear to the suffering of the Palestinian people” (Shlomo Shamir, “UN blasts Israel for plight of 
Palestinians” in Haaretz 28 September 2006). His comments are a plea to the governments of the US and 
EU. It is impossible for the British government to continue to portray sympathy for the strivings of the 
Palestinian people, while at the same time subjecting them to an untargeted sanctions regime. It is impossible 
to profess a concern in development at the same time as supporting the major impediment to development 
taking place. 


27. Holistic action on the part of the UK Government has never been more urgent. This should include: 
full restoration of aid to the PA and other recommendations laid out in this submission; suspension of 
military agreements with Israel; suspension of trade preferences followed by progressively increased 
sanctions; support for an international peace presence; and all other diplomatic and political means at 
their disposal. 


October 2006 


Memorandum submitted by the Welfare Association (WA) 


INTRODUCTION 


The Welfare Association (WA) is grateful for the opportunity to update its report of September 2003 and 
continue to share its experiences and views on priorities of UK Development Assistance to Palestine, in an 
effort to be more effective in alleviating the persisting socioeconomic hardship of Palestinians through 
strengthening the development infrastructure. 


Since its establishment in 1983, WA has been supporting the sustainable development of the Palestinian 
civil society in the West Bank, Gaza, Lebanon and inside Israel. The WA provides assistance through its 
four major programme tracks of Culture and Identity, Capacity Building of Institutions, Human Resources 
Development and Emergency Relief. 


Since 2003, the WA has disbursed over US$ 126 million to more than 400 beneficiary NGOs who 
implement development programmes in Education, Health, Employment & Income Generation, and 
Humanitarian Emergency Assistance and Relief. WA interventions target the most vulnerable groups 
including youth, women, elderly, children and people with special needs. This year WA disbursement is 
expected to reach US$ 35 million. 


To enhance the efficiency and effectiveness of its services, WA, in 2005 assessed and launched an 
organisation development plan which is focused on strengthening its own management capacity, improving 
quality, scope and impact of its programmes along with diversifying resource allocations and strengthening 
networks at national and international levels. 
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SITUATION ANALYSIS 


The humanitarian situation in the West Bank (WB), including East Jerusalem, and in the Gaza Strip has 
been rapidly declining since January 2006. Indicators include an unemployment rate of 29%, and household 
poverty rate of 70%. Reasons are attributed to complex and interlinked economic and political factors. 


Following the democratic election process of the Palestinian Legislative Council (PLC), which was 
marked by the victory of Hamas, USA, the Quartet and international donors severed funding to the 
Palestinian Authority (PA). Consequently, the PA has been facing an acute financial crisis with devastating 
effects on the social lives of the Palestinians. Together with the aforementioned, escalations of the Israeli 
occupation policies and practices drove the situation to exacerbate and deteriorate severely. 


This evidence submission of WA summarises the causes of the deteriorating conditions in Palestine and 
recommends development priorities for the UK Government. 


In February 2006, the Israeli government started withholding the 50-60 million USD per month of 
taxation owed to PA. Coupled with the international donors’ cessation of financial aid, PA has not been 
able to pay the salaries of Palestinian Civil servants who comprise 50% of the work force. The severe 
financial crisis is escalating the conflict between Fateh and the government of Hamas; a reality manifested 
in the recent armed clashes, (2 October 2006), that caused eight deaths in Gaza. 


The control of movement and access of people and goods in Gaza and WB as well as border crossing 
points, has been markedly increased. Restriction on movement along with complex permit restrictions have 
caused a state of parallelism in trade and flow of services within the created “cantons” of the Occupied 
Palestinian Territories (OPT), between Israel & OPT, and to third countries. Frequent closures of Karni 
crossing point, along with inconsistency and unpredictable operating hours (when opened) impede 
investment and economic growth in Gaza. The unreliability of Karni forms an obstacle with increasingly 
negative effect on the flow of local medicine during emergencies (Health & Food Indicators published by 
the Humanitarian Monitor, July, 2006). Even though Rafah crossing point between Gaza and Egypt has 
been closed for most of the period since 25 June 2006, the World Bank technical team on 15 August 2006 
considered it an alternative border point to exchange goods with Egypt. 


Despite the Israeli unilateral withdrawal from Gaza in 2005, Israel continues to control the air space, sea 
and land borders. By the frequent closure of Karni and Rafah, Gaza remains sealed. 


Internally, the number of permanent check points has been increasing reaching 552 on 5 September 2006. 
“Flying” (mobile) checkpoints, roadblocks, dirt mounds, road gates and the separation barriers are also 
being used to tighten movement restrictions. 


When the barrier is completed, 38 villages and towns comprising almost 10% of the land in WB— 
including East Jerusalem- will be confined behind the barrier “seam zone”. According to UN estimates, 
50,000 people living in the “seam zone” will require new identification cards. Palestinians who wish to 
commute to their work stations or land properties are required to have special permits. Issuance of permits 
is not guaranteed. Nearly 25% are observed to be rejected. Even when permits are issued, access becomes 
subject to operating gate hours, as well as the level of security determined by IDF, among other factors. 


The barrier is the major cause of the increasing rate of internal migration of Palestinians. The forced 
displacement, which has demographic implications, is attributed to the fact that the barrier divides 
neighbourhoods, and separates immediate family members from each other, children from their schools, 
hospitals from neighbouring patients, farmers from their land, and residents from their work stations and 
properties. Moreover, the barrier resulted in destruction and/or annexation of land and demolition of 
houses. It encloses neighbourhoods and seals villages. Peoples’ movements are restricted to the gates’ 
opening hours. 


All of the above restrictions have a negative impact on access to work, health care, education, agricultural 
growth and industry, all of which are essential components of development infrastructure. Physical 
restrictions also represent the major challenges that WA has been facing in fulfilling its strategic objectives. 


PRIORITIES FOR UK INTERVENTIONS TO SUPPORT PALESTINIAN DEVELOPMENT 


Revision of WA previous interventions, needs assessments, impact studies of programmes, degree of 
satisfaction studies and continuous internal discussions at WA have been utilized to identify the following 
intervention priorities: 


1. Human Resource Development (HRD) 


Education is the means that leads to HRD. It is achieved through the formal (school & college) and the 
non-formal (clubs, societies, etc) approaches. Both approaches need to be simultaneously supported. 
Provision of quality education, by meeting the international quality standards, ensures better outcomes and 
impact. Quality assurance entails adherence to the following major components that must be supported 
comprehensively (package deal). The best way to do that is through a joint fund. 


1.1 Development of infrastructure (facilities and premises including construction and continuous 
upgrading of buildings; establishment of laboratories and IT networks, etc...). 
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1.2 Development of curricula and learning materials (text books, audiovisual aids, equipment, 
technological & IT aids, etc.) (Preparation of enrichment material has been identified as a priority). 

1.3. Pre-service and in-service (continued) teacher education and development of methods of teaching 
material (interactive learning has been identified as a priority). 


1.4 Education management (identified as the major weakness in formal education, covering PA, 
UNRWA and private education sectors). 


All of the above applies to pre-school (KG), General Education, Vocational and Technical Education 
(VTED) and University Education. Of these, pre-school (KG) education is recommended to be a high 
priority for support. This is due to the educational significance of this stage and to fact that (KG) is not part 
of PA, or UNRWA responsibility. VTED has also been identified as priority for support because it is linked 
to market needs and directly linked to employment and poverty alleviation. It targets youth and school 
drop-outs. Education sector analysis conducted by local and international specialists, highlighted gaps and 
specified needed interventions in school, college and university education. The above priorities are agreed 
upon by stakeholders as well. 


Information Technology (IT) is recommended to be supported as an integral component of education. A 
high impact and innovative approach utilizes IT to ensure self & life long learning. Software development 
(educational games, tests, etc.) that can be added to websites is cross cutting between formal and non-formal 
education. Over the past 20 years, WA has been playing a leading role in promoting the development of 
education and introducing initiatives that focus on quality education. 


2. Health 
The vast majority of interventions in the health sector are of a relief and emergency assistance nature. 
While the latter is imperative, the following (as a package) are yet to be focused upon: 


2.1 Development of infrastructure (hospitals, health facilities, schools of medicine and paramedical 
programmes). 

2.2 Continued education of physicians and health sector employees (including rehabilitation of 
failures in the licensing exams) and specialized training. 


2.3 Health management. 


3. Micro Finance and micro enterprise 


To alleviate the persisting poverty that is linked to the current negative economic growth and weak 
economic environment (compared to very high population growth), small short—to medium—term loans 
are needed to support sub-sectors within the private sector. Loans are to be given subject to a set of 
conditions that ensures a larger scope of work, impact and sustainability. It has proven to enhance the 
employability of youth and women who want to start new businesses or expand old businesses. Loans are 
needed in the field of: 


3.1 Industry and industrial manufacturing. 

3.2 Provision of essential services (health & education). 
3.3. Information Technology. 

3.4 Student loans. 

3.5 Building of houses or office block/industrial unit. 


This intervention is suitable to serve Palestinians in West Bank including Jerusalem, Gaza, Lebanon and 
in Israel. 


4. Institutional Building within Civil Society 


Developing of civil society and its institutions is of prime concern to the WA. The Palestinian society in 
the WB, Gaza and also within Israel is very rich in its civil and voluntary non-governmental institutions 
borne out of need during the 39 years of Israeli occupation. Over 500 NGOs are providing essential services 
for the community and complementing PA services in the fields of health and disability, formal and non- 
formal education, culture, social and community services, human and citizen’s rights, democracy and civil 
functions among others. 


WA has an excellent reputation in supporting NGOs capacity building. Since 1997, Welfare Association 
Consortium has been managing the PNGO project, of which a third phase is currently under preparation 
and which continues to cover the following principles: 


4.1 Institutional capacity building in order to provide effective and efficient services to the poor and 
marginalised. 


4.2 Supporting development projects run by NGOs in the health, educational, cultural and social 
fields. 
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4.3 Development and implementation of laws and regulations governing NGOs especially with 
regards to public responsibility and complementation with government services. 


5. Sustainable Job Creation Business 


A holistic programme that enhances the sustainable employment of Palestinians, especially the youth, 
needs to link microcredit and education to self employment. 


To achieve a better impact, the following priorities are recommended to be supported: 


5.1 Supporting the development of community college and university practice programs, in 
partnership with private industry to enhance relevance of education and On-the-Job Training 
system. 


5.2 Development of career guidance systems to increasing awareness of youth and adults regarding 
Career Job Opportunities. 


5.3. Supporting civil society in developing and implementing clear developmental policies of relevance. 


5.4 Supporting the ability of private sector to generate employment and create partnership with 
relevant education programs. 


5.5 Facilitating access to credit for self employment. 
5.6 Supporting the implementation of employment condition state policies. 


6. Supporting the sustainable development of institutions in East Jerusalem 


In East Jerusalem, restrictions on movement imposed by the Israeli military have seriously exacerbated 
the already difficult socio-economic conditions. A system of permits and checkpoints has isolated East 
Jerusalem from the remainder of the West Bank as well as Gaza Strip, strangling economic, social and 
cultural activity. Historically the centre for transportation, trade education, culture and religion for 
Palestine, the city is now cut off and Palestinian Jerusalemites are deprived of sustaining contact with 
Palestinians in other areas of the West Bank & Gaza Strip, including extended families. Local businesses 
have shrivelled, forcing a redirection of economic activities toward Israel. The construction of the Wall is 
now cementing the city’s isolation and has further accelerated the deterioration of living conditions and 
quality of life. Even Jerusalem area villages have found their access to the city and basic services blocked. 
Palestinian residents have been burdened by a heavy tax structure on income, occupancy & compulsory 
Israeli national insurance (health & social services) and by a generally high cost of living compared to 
Palestinians elsewhere in OPT. 


Given the discriminatory access to Israeli municipal services for Palestinian Jerusalemites and no access 
at all to Palestinian Authority services, Palestinian non—governmental organisations play a particularly 
vital role in protecting the Palestinian presence in East Jerusalem and providing much needed social and 
development services. 


Under the circumstances, creating networks and effective coordination and cooperation among the 
NGOs in support of integrated developmental programmes for the city becomes critical. To support this 
initiative, it is important to establish a special “Jerusalem Fund” where donors integrate their support for 
the sustainable development of Palestinians living in East Jerusalem. 


Areas of support cover: 


6.1 Development of infrastructure and services support to Palestinian-based hospitals and other 
health facilities such as Makassed, Augusta Victoria, St. John and Red Crescent hospitals and 
princess Basma Center for Disabled Children. 


6.2 Development and support of infrastructure and service provision to non governmental non profit 
schools, vocational training centres and colleges and Al-Quds University. 

6.3 Development and support of youth sports and cultural centres and activities especially in the Old 
City of Jerusalem. 


6.4 Development and support of a network of citizen’s rights and advice bureaus to help tax-paying 
individuals in accessing their rights in the fields of health, education and social welfare, building 
permits and protection from land confiscation, illegal tax burden and denial of residency rights. 


7. Supporting Development for Palestinian Refugees in Lebanon 


Palestinian refugees living in Lebanon have been suffering from their unstable residency status, 
continuous internal violence, external wars and the general instability of the region. They are considered 
“foreigners” and accordingly denied citizen’s right to health, education and social services, as well as to 
unrestricted movement. 


Malnutrition, chronic illnesses and psychological distress are among other indicators of poor health 
situation that have continued to exist ever since these refuges were displaced in 1948. 
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High illiteracy rate, low educational achievement, and high school drop-out rates are among the 
indicators of poor quality services that characterize the status of the Palestinian education in Lebanon. The 
secondary school level has been recently added to UNRWA run schools. University education is yet not 
available. 


Palestinians in Lebanon are formally blocked from participating in most of the better employment sectors 
and are required to obtain permits to be allowed to work in menial labour. They live in lowest income 
brackets and comprise the highest rate of social hardship. 


Palestinian suffering caused by the poor socioeconomic conditions during the past two months of the 
Israeli war against Lebanon has been stretched to the limit. 
In the light of the above, the following interventions are recommended priorities for UK aid: 


7.1 Development of Vocational and Technical Education to serve youth, and women. Partnership 
with UNRWA to use its centre for afternoon continued short term courses or expansion of its 
programmes will ensure better optimization of resources, quality services, reduction in cost, 
integration of efforts and higher impact. The programme entails training of trainers, preparation 
of training material, purchasing of equipment and supporting IT system. 

7.2 Development of early childhood education through replicating the successful experiences and 
expanding KGs. This also requires training of trainers and continuous upgrading of curricula. 

7.3 Establishment of “Student Fund” to give loans to the poor and award exemplary school graduates 
the opportunity to enrol in regional and international higher education institutions. 

7.4 Development of non-profit facilities and hospitals to provide refugees with primary and secondary 
health care. Partnership with UNR WA will ensure higher impact. 


7.5 Development of micro credit and micro finance schemes as described in intervention number 3. 


8. Preservation of Culture and heritage 


Palestine is well known to have the most significant Christian and Islamic heritage. Such sites are located 
in the vicinity of Jerusalem, Jenin, Nablus, Hebron, Jericho, Bethlehem and numerous other cities. Some of 
the old historic sites are still inhabited by people. Restoration of these sites is of paramount importance. 
Tourists and pilgrims from all over the world visit Palestine to see, worship, appreciate, remember and enjoy 
the art, culture, history and holiness of these sites. 


DEVELOPMENTAL PRIORITIES THAT FALL UNDER PRESERVATION INCLUDE 
8.1 Development of short-term courses or modules to train contractors, engineers and skilled 
labourers on relevant techniques (restoration, handicrafts, and materials used in restoration). 
8.2 Development of data bases for documentation purposes. 


8.3 Development of awareness programs on preservations of historic sites (including software 
production and IT related media) 


8.4 Development of capacity of institutions working in the field of preservation, (including faculties 
of Engineering and Art). 


8.5 Development of tourism related education programs (Guides, media, etc). 
October 2006 


Memorandum submitted by the Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom (WILPF) 


The UK Section of the Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom, (WILPF), has consulted 
with its Section in The Occupied Palestinian Territories (OPT), which has provided us with material to help 
us to make this submission to the International Development Committee’s Inquiry. We are attaching several 
papers from which some of the information in the body of this submission has been drawn.?°? 


WILPF is an international NGO with consultative status with several UN bodies. WILPF has Sections 
in 36 countries, and has been working since 1915 for peace, economic and social justice and human rights. 


The summary of our main points is as follows: 


The suspension of financial aid by Canada, USA, the EU and Japan to the Palestinian National Authority 
(PNA), following the Palestinian legislative council elections this January that resulted in the formation of 
the Hamas government, has brought chaos to an already desperate economic situation in the Palestinian 
territories occupied by Israel since 1967. Those countries’ decision to provide humanitarian assistance 
through UN institutions and NGOs in compensation does not nearly make up the loss of non-payment of 
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the assistance funds. The sanctions against the Palestinian people because of their democratic choice of 
government have not only halted any kind of development in the OPT, they have destroyed whatever 
development there might have been. 


The use of the system of listing or proscribing to tackle terrorism, and thus listing Hamas as a terrorist 
organization, has taken away the power of governments to explore diplomatic moves towards tackling long- 
standing sensitive political issues to reach a peaceful solution. 


Development assistance cannot be isolated from a situation where the UK and other international players 
are standing by while international law is being violated by Israel. The outcomes of the violations of the 
International Court of Justice (ICJ) Advisory Opinion on the Wall, International Humanitarian Law, and 
International Human Rights Law for Palestinians in the OPT are outlined below. 


The decision to halt financial aid to the PNA is a punishment of Palestinian civilians in the OPT while 
Israeli Occupation Forces escalate their crimes and violations against these civilians, including closure, 
denial of basic humanitarian needs, destruction of property and bombardment. Regrettably, these crimes 
are perpetrated under the eye of the international community, without serious international action to force 
Israel to respect its legal obligations and respect International Humanitarian Law regarding the protection 
of civilians at times of war. This failure has effectively encouraged the State of Israel (a belligerent 
occupation force) to act as a state above the law enjoying special political and legal impunity, and to persist 
in and escalate the perpetration of crimes and violations against Palestinian civilians in an unprecedented 
manner. 


Below are factual submissions relating to your headings 


What are the implications of the Hamas election victory? 


Over the last three months increased Israeli military action in the Gaza Strip has killed more than 200 
Palestinians mostly civilians. These operations have damaged or destroyed three government ministries, two 
educational institutions, the main bridges between North and South Gaza, two power plants, infrastructure 
like water, electricity and telephone lines, homes and agricultural land. 


It is almost impossible for Palestinians to obtain redress through the Israeli legal system. Israel has 
engaged in direct attacks on Palestinian democratic institutions. The Israeli army has arrested eight 
Palestinian cabinet ministers and 26 members of the Palestinian Legislative Council, and other Hamas 
political leaders. East Jerusalem residency permits of Palestinian officials have been revoked and PNA 
buildings have been attacked from the air. NGOs fear civil war may be imminent. 


The governments of the same countries that decided to halt aid, also confirmed that the democratic 
election of Hamas was a vote against corruption and for economic stability. 


What has been the impact on poverty/the humanitarian situation? 


(see 1. below) 


How best can development be achieved in this context? 


Prior to the “freezing” of aid, the EU provided 500 million Euros a year, and resources were put into 
human capital and state building. One outcome of this was the democratic elections which brought Hamas 
to power. 


The EU has to find a way of circumventing its own “listing” of Hamas (see below) to assist development 
in the OPT. Immediately before the Palestine elections Norway chose to withdraw from accepting the 
terrorist list. This could give Norway the freedom, exercised also by Russia to act diplomatically. 


How effectively have the UK, World Bank and EC responded to the new reality? 


The use of the system of listing or proscribing to tackle terrorism, thus listing Hamas as a terrorist 
organisation, has proved a hopelessly blunt instrument. It has taken away the political power of 
governments to explore diplomatic moves towards tackling long-standing sensitive political issues and to 
seeking a settlement. This move from the political to the legal sphere is explored in some detail by Elin 
Hellquist in Outlawing Hamas 2006. He/she also indicates the differential approach by the EU to Israel’s 
disregard of international rulings. Hamas is not listed by the UN as a terrorist organization. 


The World Bank has estimated that if the current situation continues unemployment will rise to 40% by 
the end of 2006 (c.f. 20% in 2000, but see 1. below) 


Development assistance cannot be isolated from a situation where the UK and other international players 
are standing by while international law is being violated by Israel with regard to the ICJ Advisory Opinion 
on the Wall, International Humanitarian Law, and International Human Rights Law with regard to 
Palestinian citizens in the OPT the outcomes of which are outlined below. 
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In particular it will address the following issues: 


1. The impact of the suspension of aid to the Palestinian Authority and the impact of the temporary 
international mechanism for Palestinian basic needs, agreed by the Quartet and the European Council 


More than 150,000 Palestinian civil servants have not received full salaries since March 2006. 
Approximately 25% of the population of the OPT depends on their income. Previously the international 
community provided two thirds of the Palestinian Authority’s budget. 


The UN Office for the Coordination of Humanitarian Affairs estimates that 70% of households in the 
Gaza strip live in poverty. This affects food security and essential drugs in hospitals as well as shortage of 
drinking water in Gaza. 


Unemployment is 34% in the OPT and 44% in Gaza 


Palestinian people are being punished for their democratic election choice, while the crimes of the state 
of Israel (see 2. below) are not challenged. 


Mr. John Dugard, the UN Special Rapporteur on the Situation of Human Rights in the Palestinians 
Territories occupied since 1967, reported to the second session of the Council (September/October 2006), 
that in the OPT on the whole, “Four out of 10 Palestinians live under the official poverty line of less than 
$2, a day. Unemployment is difficult to determine. The International Labour Organization has estimated 
the jobless rate to be over 40% of the Palestinian labour force. This, however, does not take account of the 
fact that the public sector, which accounts for 23% of total employment in the OPT, is employed but unpaid. 


2. The impact on Palestinian development of Association Agreements between the EU and Israel/Palestine 


The EU-Israel Association Agreement states that its provisions “shall be based on respect for human 
rights and democratic principles, which guides their internal and international policy and constitutes an 
essential element of this Agreement”. Yet there has been no effort by the EU to stop the state of Israel 
perpetrating the following crimes: excessive use of force, willful killing and extra-judicial executions, 
confiscating land, destruction of olive and fruit trees, house demolitions, expanding settlements, building 
the separation wall on Palestinian land, imposing closures and restricting movement, non-investigation of 
thousands of crimes and thus a denial of justice and compensation. And Israel holds over 10,000 Palestinian 
prisoners of conscience, including women and children. 


Requests have been made to the High Contracting Parties of the convention and the EU to activate Article 
2 of the Association Agreement and suspend privileges given to Israel until it fulfills its obligations. 


3. The challenges faced by the UN in addressing humanitarian affairs in the Palestinian territories and in 
service provision, and its effectiveness in meeting those challenges 


The UN is trying to provide people with some foodstuffs like flour, oil, sugar etc but it is certainly not 
enough. 


(see 4. below) 


4. The impact on development in the Palestinian Territories of Israel’s disengagement from Gaza and the 
possibility of further disengagement from parts of the West Bank 


In the Gaza Strip Israel still controls the air space, territorial sea and land borders, frequently closing 
down the crossings to the outside world. Fishermen are not allowed to sail more than 1km out to sea and 
often shot at by the Israelis. 


The UN Office for the Coordination of Humanitarian Affairs report 7 August 2006 on the situation in 
the Gaza Strip stated that the UNDP’s initial estimates total $5.5 million in damages to Gaza’s 
infrastructure from Israeli Defence Force (IDF) incursions, artillery shellings and air strikes. This excludes 
the damage caused to the Gaza power plant, or the initial assessment by UNDP engineers of damage caused 
to Palestinian infrastructure by IDF incursions ($15.5 million); including bridges, public and private 
buildings, roads, water supply as well as sewage and electricity. These reports need to be taken into account 
in reviewing and evaluating policies to help the Palestinians in the OPT. 


More than 1,300,000 are living in one metre of space per person in Gaza. The population is increasing, 
so the poverty is increasing. Electricity is available to most of Gaza’s 1.3 million inhabitants for a few hours 
a day, and running water for a similar period. The sewerage system has all but collapsed, with the resulting 
risk of the spread of dangerous infectious disease. 


Gazans can no longer rely on their fridges, threatening outbreaks of food poisoning. The elderly and 
infirm living in apartments can no longer leave their homes because elevators don’t work, or are 
unpredictable. Hospitals and doctors’ clinics struggle to offer essential medical services. Small businesses, 
most of which rely on the power and water supplies, from food shops and laundry services to factories and 
workshops, are being forced to close. 
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Gaza is the largest human prison in the world. For the past three years Israel has been destroying Gaza 
and its few natural resources, for example the fishing and flowers industries. The crossing/exit points are 
closed almost on a permanent basis, depriving residents of freedom of movement and the ability to seek 
work. 


5. The impact on Palestinian trade, employment, and economic development of customs duties and taxes levied 
by Israel or those collected by Israel on behalf of the PA at Israeli ports and airports and points of entry to the 
West Bank and Gaza 


Since February 2006 Israel has withheld $50-60 million a month in taxes owed to the PNA in spite of a 
legal obligation to pay. 


6. The impact of the separation barrier and other controls on the movement of goods and people on employment, 
poverty, economic development and on the delivery of humanitarian assistance 


It is difficult to overstate the humanitarian impact of the Barrier. The route inside the West Bank severs 
communities, people’s access to services, livelihoods and religious and cultural amenities. In addition, plans 
for the Barrier’s exact route and crossing points through it are often not fully revealed until days before 
construction commences. This has led to considerable anxiety amongst Palestinians about how their future 
lives will be impacted. 


Once completed, the total length of the new Barrier route will be 670 km long compared to 622 km of 
the previous route. This includes the sections around the Ma’ale Adumim settlement and Ari’el/Emmanuel 
settlement “fingers” which are marked on the Ministry’s map as, “subject to completion of further inter- 
ministerial examination.” Together these two areas total 108 km or 16% of the route. Approximately 57,056 
square hectares or about 10.1% of West Bank and East Jerusalem land will lie between the Barrier and the 
Green Line, some of the most fertile land in Palestine. On 20 February 2005, the Israeli cabinet approved 
a revised route of the West Bank Barrier and published a map on the Ministry of Defense’s website, 
(www.seamzone.mod. gov.il). 


Approximately 230,000 Palestinians hold East Jerusalem residency permits. About one-quarter of these 
people are located on the West Bank side of the Barrier and need to cross the Barrier to access services to 
which they are entitled inside Jerusalem. The Barrier affects those people living east of it who need to cross 
it to get to their farms, jobs and services. More than 500,000 Palestinians, live within a one kilometre strip 
of the Barrier. Palestinians need special permits to enter areas between the Wall and the Green Line or 
Jordan Valley. Permits are frequently denied Palestinians though settlers can move freely throughout the 
OPT on separate roads. Since early 2006 a new Israeli policy makes access to the West Bank much more 
difficult for Palestinian expatriates or foreigners. 


Settler attacks on Palestinians and Palestinian property go unpunished. 


International Court of Justice’s advisory opinion is that the separation wall is illegal under international 
law and that it has the purpose of annexing Palestinian land. 


“Flying” (mobile) checkpoints, roadblocks, dirt mounds, road gates total 552 physical restrictions in the 
West Bank according to UN Office for the Coordination of Humanitarian Affairs (OCHA) 5/9/06 curtailing 
Palestinians’ ability to access work, education healthcare, agricultural property and family. 


Mr. Dugard’s report to the Human Rights Council’s second session (A/HRC/2/5) gives facts about the 
implication of the Wall on the economy of Palestine and the cost to the individual families. It covers the 
many aspects of the situation in the OPT and what has led to the appalling situation there, which will grow 
still worse unless negotiations for a peaceful, just settlement of the conflict get under way quickly. 


7. The control that the network of settlements in the occupied territories have over the basic conditions for the 
development of the Palestinian economy. agricultural land, water, movement of persons and goods, 
environmental impacts 


Israel’s PM Ehud Olmet said 3/5/06: “...the settlement movement in main concentrations will forever be 
an integral part of the sovereign state of Israel...” More than 3,500 housing units are currently being built 
in West Bank settlements, compared to 4,144 units that were being built at the same time last year. In 
addition, the construction of two roads—the Tekoa-Jerusalem road and the Ma’aleh Adumim-Jericho road 
(in the section east of Kfar Adumim)—has recently been resumed. The expanding illegal Israeli settlements 
on previously undeveloped Palestinian land overlook overcrowded Palestinian villages, commandeering the 
scarce water resources. 


This is preventing Palestinian people from exercising their right to land recognized as Palestinian under 
international law. 
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8. The role of civil society, including NGOs, in ensuring a broad popular participation in the development of 
Palestinian society 


Civil society institutions and NGOs have increased their calls for international intervention to protect 
Palestinian civilians in the face of serious violations of International Humanitarian Law (Article 146 4th 
Geneva Convention 1949, the Protection of Civilians in Time of War). 


NGOs state that the decision to halt aid is causing discontent in civil society institutions and human rights 
organizations. Democracy is undermined and the international community is seen as having double 
standards when it rejects the result of free elections and punishes Palestinian civilians by withholding aid. 


9. The role of development assistance in supporting political solutions to the conflict 
James Wolfensohn the special envoy of the Quartet has left because of “the restrictions on his role” 
following the Quartet’s new hard line which is “starving Palestinians” 


The EU has in the past invested both resources and political capital in the OPT. The current policy has 
undermined both political and economic development projects. 


Suggestions that EU developmental assistance might be channeled through the president rather than the 
elected Hamas government, undermines the democratic process in the OPT. 


10. Future development needs of a Palestinian state and the potential for its economic cooperation with Israel 


A Palestinian state would need and wish to have economic cooperation with Israel, but this would depend 
on an end to the occupation, dismantling the separation wall, and Israeli settlements on Palestinian land, 
among other things. Working constructively and with understanding towards a long-term political solution 
is the way in which the UK can best help the Palestinian people. 


Our recommendations 


The UK and the EU must find a way to get round the terrible consequences of listing Hamas as a terrorist 
organization. Below is an extract from a resolution on the Middle East passed by WILPF’s International 
Executive Meeting in London in early September 2006 


WILPF recognizes that there is no armed solution for the conflict. 


WILPF supports actions to facilitate the road to peace. This includes the immediate and unconditional 
release of all prisoners, including: 
— More than 12,000 Palestinian and Arab political prisoners in Israeli prisons and detention camps, 
among them numerous children and 117 women, 18 of whom have given birth while in prison. 
— The elected Palestinian political leaders, ministers and parliamentarians. 


— The Lebanese prisoners held in prison in Israel, the three captured before the latest war who have 
been held in prison for more than 20 years as well as all those captured during the last invasion. 


— The three Israeli soldiers. 


WILPF calls upon Israel to comply with the UN resolutions, international conventions and 
International Law. 


WILPF calls for peace conferences to initiate a process which can lead to a solution of the conflict under 
the auspices and the mediation of the United Nations, preventing Israel from taking unilateral actions. 


WILPF affirms that peace conferences should include the active participation of 50% women in line with 
UN Security Council Resolution 1325. Peace conferences should also include civil society. 


WILPF is profoundly concerned and alarmed by the escalation of racist policies in Israel, as manifested 
in racist legislation such as the law on citizenship, [as well as incitement against Palestinian citizens of Israel]. 
We call for full and equal citizenship according to the Israeli Declaration of Independence and 
International Law. 


We demand the international community respect democratic processes within Middle Eastern countries. 


We deplore the lack of imagination in all western countries sending mainly military troops to the area. 
We demand an immediate halt to sending of arms and a suspension of all arms contracts. We demand a shift 
of assistance from military engagement to peace building, including political, diplomatic and democratic 
cooperation, information and networking, with the active participation of 50% women. 


Western security policies, including the new EU security and defence strategy, ESTP, must be focused on 
civilian, not military, security. 


We call upon European governments, to reconsider the special preferences given to Israel as referred to 
in the European Association Treaty and as stipulated in the human rights article of this treaty. 
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Attached documents:?*4 


A/HRC/2/5, Report of the Special Rapporteur on the S of Human Rights in the Palestinian Territories 
Occupied since 1967, September, 2006 


AL-HAQ, Intervention to Member States of the United nations on the sixth anniversary of the second 
Intifada, 29.3006E, September, 2006 


HELLQUIST, Elin, Outlawing Hamas: An Illustration of the High Stakes of Legalisation, Lund 
University, Spring 2006 


LANE, Christine for the Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom (Palestine Section) Report 
for the Committee, October, 2006. 


October 2006 


Memorandum submitted by Alan Seatter, Head of Near East Division, External Relations 
Directorate-General, European Commission 


In response to a request from the Committee, I attach two reports” on the operation of the arrangement 
agreed with Israel on the levying of duties on products from settlements entering the EU market. 


The first of these is a paper presented by the Commission to Member States, on 28 November covering 
the period 1 February to 31 July 2005. This paper is based on a discussion with Member States customs 
authorities in the Customs Code Committee, Origin section, which was held on 26-27 September 2005. 


The second is an extract from the report of the meetings of the Customs Code Committee, Origin section 
in March and June 2006, relating to the period 1 August 2005 to 31 January 2006. 


These reports show that the arrangement is, so far, working satisfactorily, and that it is being closely 
monitored by the Commission in cooperation with Member State customs authorities. 


December 2006 
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in Israel’. As I understand it, the EU has reached 
a technical arrangement with Israel, whereby the 
principle of having “Made in Israel” on goods 
produced in the illegal settlements is acceptable to 
the EU and the Euro-Mediterranean Network has 
said that that basically amounts to legal 
acquiescence in an illegal practice of settlements. 
What would your view be in response to that? 
Mr Seatter: | am going to reject the fact that it is an 
acquiescence because we have made it totally clear 
that, irrespective of any technical arrangement for 
dealing with this problem, we do not accept that 
there is Israeli jurisdiction over the illegal 
settlements in the West Bank and East Jerusalem, 
so we do not accept that at all, and I do not agree 
that, that there is acquiescence in that policy 
because we have made that extremely clear to Israel 
and everybody else. On the question of the 
preferential treatment of these goods, it is true that 
up until we made the arrangement with Israel that 
there were problems of settlement goods coming 
into our markets, which were very unclear, maybe 
not being subject to duty. So we tackled that 
problem and we have reached this arrangement 
with Israel where the customs authorities of each 
Member State now have the power to impose duties 
on settlement products because those are identified 
in the customs documents prepared by Israeli, and 
we have looked at the Israeli internal instructions 
to their customs people and we are satisfied that 
they meet those requirements. So all goods from 
settlements are excluded from the preferential 
regime of the EU-Israel Association Agreement, 
and so we believe that agreement is being respected. 
We keep it constantly under review with customs 
officials in Member States and the view that they 
have put to us in the most recent discussion we have 
had is that it is working satisfactorily. 


Q223 Richard Burden: Who said that? 

Mr Seatter: Member State customs officials have 
told us that they believe it is working satisfactorily; 
but we will constantly keep it under review, and if 
there are any cases where it is not being respected 
then we have powers to investigate that and to 
recover duties under our arrangements with Israel. 


Q224 Richard Burden: My understanding of the 
way that this arrangement is meant to be 
monitored is that the goods will still be, 
interestingly, labelled “Made in Israel”, so that will 
not give the customs official a lot of guidance as to 
whether they are produced in a settlement or in 
Israel, but they have a postcode on them, and if 
you know the postcodes you will know which is a 
settlement and which is Israel. Are you confident 
that all customs officials in all Member States know 
the postcodes? 

Mr Seatter: There are two checks: one of them is 
the postcode and the other is the name because the 
transliteration from Hebrew to other languages is 
not always clear, so there is a double check there. 
We have produced a list of all of these locations 
and the customs officials have them. 
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Q225 Richard Burden: In every Member State? 
Mr Seatter: In every Member State. So even if you 
get a case of goods produced in a settlement and 
then trans-shipped through, let us say, Tel Aviv, 
there is the power to detect what is being done 
where so that duty can be applied, and we are 
satisfied that that arrangement is working. But, as 
I say, it is complicated and we want to keep that 
constantly under review. 


Q226 Richard Burden: How are you reviewing it? 
You say that Member States said, “We think it is 
going okay”? but has there been any case, since that 
technical arrangement was reached in February 
2005, of goods produced in a settlement being 
imported apparently under preference where duty 
was imposed, or that it was turned back, or it was 
questioned by the Israelis? Have you produced any 
documents to say what has happened? 

Mr Seatter: | have to say that I am not aware of 
a case like that, that has been produced, but if it 
did arise—and we are in constant contact with 
NGOs and other organisations on this—then we 
have powers to investigate and to recover duty if 
necessary. 


Q227 Richard Burden: But do you produce any 
reports of what has been coming in, what has been 
monitored, what the results were, whether good or 
bad? Has there been any report produced anywhere 
that we could have a look at? 

Mr Seatter: We have a meeting of customs officials 
between Member States and the European 
Commission where this is reviewed. I have to say 
that I am not aware if there has been a report 
produced on that or not. 


Q228 Richard Burden: We asked the Commission’s 
representative in the Occupied Territories and he 
said he really did not know, that this was really for 
Brussels to sort out; that he would act if there was 
any complaint, but he had not had any complaint 
and he did not see it as his job to do anything from 
that end of monitoring what was going out. 

Mr Seatter: The Commission does not have powers 
at borders of Member States; this is a responsibility 
of Member States— 


Q229 Richard Burden: But you could ask Member 
States to keep regular reports and put them 
through to you? 

Mr Seatter: But we meet them regularly in the 
Customs Committee that we have with them, and 
this is an item on the agenda of these meetings, and 
we review whether there have been difficulties with 
this arrangement and that is what we will continue 
to do. 


Q230 Richard Burden: Could you provide the 
Committee with any information that has come out 
of these meetings? 

Mr Seatter: The answer is I do not know, but I will 
certainly check whether there is anything I can 
provide!. 
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Chairman: Thank you very much. As you can see, 
having come from the region three weeks ago—and 
I think you share our view—this is a very difficult 
situation, where it is band-aid for a patient who is 
on life support, as it were, and it is not sustainable. 
I think one of the difficulties one has is that 
everybody seems to be hoping somehow or another 
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that a government of national unity will emerge 
which will let people off the hook. The concerns of 
the Committee are that if that does not happen and 
this goes on it is difficult to predict what the 
outcome will be, other than a very seriously 
deteriorating situation. Clearly if there was no 
TIM, however, that collapse would have happened, 
and I think we have to accept that. Thank you very 
much, you have given us some very full answers. 


Witness: Mr David Shearer, Head of the UN Office for the Co-ordination of Humanitarian Affairs 
(OCHA) in the Occupied Palestinian Territories, gave evidence. 


Chairman: David, it is good to see you again. 
Mr Shearer: Thank you, it is nice to see you too. 


Q231 Chairman: You gave us a very full and 
valuable briefing when we visited you during our 
visit. I think the purpose of this is to enable us to 
put some of that formally on the record. I 
understand that you have some more visual 
material, which we can make use of afterwards 
because clearly your maps are pretty essential to 
understanding the system and certainly helped our 
understanding as well as being able to see things on 
the ground. It may be an opportunity for you to 
update us on some of the things that have 
happened even in the last few weeks. Perhaps I can 
start by saying—and you obviously sat through the 
last evidence session—the difficulties are, yes, 
donor aid has gone up but the revenue that Israel 
has withheld means that there is still a gap. You 
have your consolidated appeals process, which you 
have increased—and if you confirm that this is 
right—from $215 million to $385 million during 
2006. Where are we now? Hearing these figures I 
guess donors have mixed views. Are you putting 
something into a system which will actually work 
and deliver, and what is the alternative if you do 
not? How are things going in terms of 2007 at the 
current moment? Can you tell us? 

Mr Shearer: Your last comment on the last session 
I think was right on the mark in terms of where the 
situation is going right now and it is going 
downwards; we are doing what we can, in a sense, 
to lessen that slope but it is still downwards. The 
consolidated appeal for 2006 was $215 million— 
this was last year when we put that together, when 
the picture was more optimistic. With the fiscal 
crisis of the PA we saw a very rapid rise in poverty 
in particular, so the appeal was revised in May 
based on where we thought it was going to be going 
for the rest of the year. It was revised up to $384 
million. It is now looking likely that for 2007 it will 
be around $450 million. 


Q232 Chairman: That is what you expect you 
will receive? 

Mr Shearer: That is what we are asking for. To 
break that down a little bit, the $384 million so far 
is around about 66% either funded or pledged. 
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That is an increase on what it was last year in 
absolute amounts, about the same percentage, 
interestingly, but it was lower last year in terms of 
the total amount. The increase for next year, 2007, 
will mainly be in the areas of temporary job 
creation and cash assistance and food aid—about 
75% are those essentially basic humanitarian 
measures. The last 25% is broken up between 
education, health, some agricultural support and a 
number of other areas as well. 


Q233 Chairman: Do you get a feel for the mood of 
donors? Are donors inclined to say, “We will have 
to put more to the CAP and TIM”, or do they feel 
that that is just maintaining an unsustainable 
situation? 

Mr Shearer: I think all of them recognise that this 
is an unsustainable situation and it is getting worse. 
There is a search looking for ways in which to slow 
the deterioration in the hope that somewhere along 
the line there is going to be some sort of a political 
development or some sort of a change. The 
question is, at what point do donors say, “We 
cannot do any more”, or say, “Actually Sudan is 
in a lot worse state than the Palestinian territory 
and we cannot do it”? Or they say that Israel—as 
your last speaker was saying—is withholding the 
major PA revenue, which are the customs revenues, 
and that there is somehow more pressure on Israel 
to pass those over because they are Palestinian 
revenues. Or the other aspect, which has not been 
brought up, is that there still is an occupation and 
under international law Israel is responsible for the 
welfare of the Palestinians. So it is a question of 
where that threshold comes in in terms of paying 
out in the hope, or, in a sense, saying “Enough, we 
need another situation; we need to change the 
circumstances.” 


Q234 John Battle: We had a conversation a few 
moments ago with the EU representative about 
healthcare and my question is—and I am still very 
unclear about the picture—what is your assessment 
of the current state of the health sector and its 
capacity to respond to basic services and elective 
surgery in the West Bank, Gaza and East 
Jerusalem? 
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Mr Shearer: There are different things happening 
in different places. In Gaza effectively the health 
services are functioning. There are some shortages 
of drugs, 100 or so of the basic essential drugs out 
of 400; so about 25% of those drugs are not always 
available. So that is the first thing. Secondly, in 
Gaza, the health staff are working pretty much to 
capacity, but there are some absences because 
people are travelling long distances to work. And, 
because the health workers are getting some 
allowances through the TIM but are not getting 
their full salaries, so the pain of getting to work is 
often a burden for them. There have been changes 
in shifts. Thirdly, the situation in Gaza as well has 
a higher surgical case-load because of the military 
operations that have been continuing there for the 
last three or four months. The other thing about 
Gaza is that UNRWA is present. There is a higher 
refugee population in the Gaza Strip, and 
UNRWA has clinics which are available there. 
Vaccinations and immunisations are continuing to 
go ahead for those people. UNRWA also has one 
hospital. Vaccinations and immunisations are 
continuing to go ahead for those people. On the 
West Bank it is quite a different story. There are 
four issues there. One is again the same shortages 
of drugs and supplies. The second is the fiscal crisis, 
so the payments to many of the hospitals are not 
going ahead, so there are also equipment problems 
where equipment has not been changed, and spare 
parts, et cetera. The third thing is that there is a 
general strike in the West Bank and that is by far 
the most important in terms of providing assistance 
to ordinary Palestinians. The public hospitals are 
effectively shut in the West Bank. So, for example, 
the WHO—and I will try and get the figures right 
here—was saying in the month of, I think it was 
August, 600 babies were delivered in Hebron in the 
public hospitals there. In September it was 100 and 
they were trying to find out where the other 500 
were delivered. Two hundred went to private or 
NGO hospitals that they could track, and they do 
not quite know where the other 300 went. So 
possibly private deliveries, possibly midwives at 
home, but the situation is pretty critical. The fourth 
aspect of the situation in the West Bank is access— 
and this applies to Jerusalem as well—and this is 
access for patients, obviously, to go through a 
checkpoint or a road block, but also access for the 
doctors and staff to actually get to the hospitals to 
work. It is particularly the case in Jerusalem where 
all of the six main hospitals are having real 
problems in terms of staff being able to get in, 
because most of the staff working in the six 
hospitals are actually from the West Bank and have 
West Bank ID cards and therefore they need a 
permit to come into Jerusalem. 


Q235 John Battle: When we were there we saw that; 
we saw the ID card the doctor needed to get 
through. Could I put to you, then, in the West 
Bank do you think that there is a humanitarian 
health crisis? 
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Mr Shearer: Absolutely. There are no hospitals 
functioning, except for the private ones, and we 
actually have no idea what the human toll of this 
is because there are no statistics coming through as 
yet. There are anecdotal statistics and we have all 
heard of babies being delivered outside a hospital. 
I was at a checkpoint on Thursday where two days 
before a mother and a father were trying to get 
their one-week old baby through the checkpoint to 
the hospital—this was in Nablus—and took a taxi 
because an ambulance was not available; they 
waited three hours at the checkpoint and they could 
not get through. The taxi driver pleaded with the 
soldiers; he was beaten, he was actually hospitalised 
himself, and the baby got to hospital and was dead 
before it could be treated. The trouble at the 
moment partly because of the breakdown of the PA 
and partly because of the Palestinian Central 
Bureau of Statistics we are not getting the data that 
we know is out there to be able to know exactly 
the scope or the scale of this. 


Q236 John Battle: If I could put it to you then, in 
any other crisis, and even in this situation, the Red 
Cross was there first and then the Palestinian health 
ministry was set up so the Red Cross withdrew as 
there was medical provision for the people. If then 
the Palestinian health ministry cannot function is 
there not a need for a conversation, at the very 
least, to press for, for example, exemptions from 
the withholding of resources and access for medical 
staff and supplies? I was left with the impression 
after our last conversation that the action of the 
EU and the World Bank is actually making things 
much worse. It is at a distance from reality on the 
ground and if there is a crisis absolutely, as you say, 
is there a case for exempting, in some way finding 
a way through for health care? Or saying we 
abandon the Palestinian health ministry and send 
the Red Cross in straight away? 

Mr Shearer: On the first one, most health staff have 
permits—for example, to get into Jerusalem—but 
the problem is that some of them are not getting 
permits. For a couple of hospitals, I cannot 
remember off the top of my head, but around 10 
or 15% of the staff do not get through. They try to 
obtain a permit but now with all Palestinians 
getting from the West Bank, they have to come 
through four check points. At the beginning of this 
year it was 12, they had the possibility of coming 
through 12 different entry points, but it is now only 
four. What it depends often a lot on is the mood 
of the soldier at the checkpoint in order to come 
through. That is often the case. In the case of 
ambulance movement, it is erratic; sometimes they 
come through without any problems but often they 
are stopped and there is what they call a back-to- 
back situation, where the patient either has to walk 
or they are carried across to another ambulance 
waiting on the other side. There are six Palestinian 
Red Crescent ambulances which have been licensed 
to come across from the West Bank into Jerusalem, 
but my understanding is that they are also having 
problems getting across and again it is very much 
up to the checkpoint. A soldier, in a sense, is 
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making the medical determination of whether this 
person should be going to hospital or not. 
Complicating this issue—before I get on to your 
second question—is the fact that a lot of the co- 
ordination between the Israeli side and the 
Palestinian side used to happen through what they 
called the DCO, basically the Palestinian liaison 
office and the Israeli liaison office. With the Hamas 
government in power now the IDF will not deal 
with the Palestinian side, so it has made it more 
complicated. On your second question, of bringing 
in the Red Cross, there are Palestinian Red 
Crescent hospitals in Jerusalem, in Hebron, and I 
think in Ramallah, and they are partly funded by 
the Red Cross. As I understand it, their core 
funding—and I could be wrong here—is paid by 
the Red Cross and then they are paid by the PA for 
each individual referral that goes to the hospital. 


Q237 John Battle: If they have the money to pay 
for it. 

Myr Shearer: And they do not. This is the 
problem—the hospitals are not being paid for the 
referrals, they are basically doing them for free. 


Q238 John Battle: Has anybody put the case to 
exempt healthcare of the Palestinian people from 
the current political and financial restrictions? 
Mr Shearer: We have been doing this pretty much 
continually. A lot of our work is actually helping 
people to get through checkpoints, to be perfectly 
honest with you. 


Q239 Chairman: A few people have said to us that 
in reality you will not sustain a viable health service 
if you do not use the Palestinian Authority. 
Because the international community refuse to deal 
with Hamas, if they are not doing that then 
anything else will fall short of sustainability. 

Mr Shearer: That is the key point, that pretty much 
all the hospitals and two-thirds of the primary 
healthcare clinics are PA run. It is a little bit like 
the UK—there are private hospitals but people rely 
basically on the public system, and currently in the 
West Bank the public system has effectively 
stopped operating, so people are now forced to go 
to the private ones. UNRWA, for example, has one 
hospital in the West Bank, which is based in 
Qalqilya, which mainly deals with births. It has had 
a 135% increase in the number of patients coming 
to its hospital as a result of the fact that they cannot 
get care anywhere else. So it is completely 
unsustainable. As I say, I have no idea, in a sense, 
of the scale of it except that it is perhaps much 
bigger than we think. But when the results come 
out at some point we will find out. 


Q240 Chairman: Has anybody recorded anything— 
and you have given us anecdotes and so forth? The 
Israeli Government, when we passed some of these 
comments on to them, said, “We get lots and lots 
of accusations but if people give us detail chapter 
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and verse we will accept some responsibility,” and 
it seems to me that it would be helpful if they were 
given that opportunity. 

Mr Shearer: There are two things that need to 
happen on the Israeli side. I acknowledge that you 
have to give them the anecdotes or the examples, 
but if you give the examples there will be a phone 
call made and just that one example will be sorted 
out. I think they genuinely want to fix that, 
obviously. The other side—and what we try to do 
in our office—is to record the totality of what is 
actually happening as a bigger picture and monitor 
the numbers. That points to a bigger trend of which 
the anecdotes are an illustration, and I think the 
two go together. 


Q241 Ann McKechin: When we were in the West 
Bank we did get evidence that rather than people 
being able to go to the public clinics, which were 
closed, they were actually going to clinics that were 
operated by Hamas, which had a full supply of 
drugs. I wondered whether you had any experience 
of that or whether you had any indication of to 
what level Hamas are operating a separate health 
service from the public service, because I noticed 
in evidence we have just received this morning that 
shipments of medications and immunisations from 
Egypt into Gaza, Israel has basically blocked these. 
They have had to be transferred to Jordan and 
from there onwards to the West Bank, but 
obviously they cannot get from the West Bank 
down to Gaza because of restrictions. Again, do 
you have any information as to where those 
shipments are going? Are they going to public 
clinics, private clinics or to clinics which are 
operated by Hamas? 

Mr Shearer: Again, the health clinics, two-thirds of 
them in the West Bank, anyway, are government, 
or Palestinian Authority, and the others are a 
collection of private ones. In the Palestinian 
situation many of these private clinics are affiliated 
to a political party—and it is not just Hamas 
actually, it is also Fatah and some of the other 
organisations also have their own clinics. Hamas, 
in a way, through the Islamic network, has perhaps 
the strongest, particularly in Gaza, and it is one of 
the key points, if you are looking at the election 
victory in both the municipal and the national 
elections, that Hamas capitalised on, the fact that 
they did have these clinics on the ground and they 
were operating. The private clinics are now 
operating to a much larger extent than the public 
ones. That is basically across the board because 
they are all getting independent funding through a 
variety of different sources—I do not know exactly 
where Hamas are getting their funding from. It is 
not a question of Hamas and no other, it is more 
the fact that the private clinics are working and the 
NGO clinics are working and the public are not— 
in the West Bank. In Gaza the public system still 
functions and UNRWA clinics are operating plus 
the private clinics. So, it is a much rosier picture 
there than on the West Bank. 
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Q242 Ann McKechin: The issue of these private 
clinics, if they are affiliated to political parties as 
you are saying clearly muddies the water about 
trying to separate health as a special case, because 
it almost sounds as though it is in Hamas’s interest 
for the public sector not to work so that they can 
then be seen as the alternative service. It just seems 
to me a very unfortunate line that we have political 
parties operating clinics, which have no agreement 
to subsume these into the public service at some 
point. 

Mr Shearer: This has been a tradition that has been 
going on for quite some time. It is not just political 
parties; obviously, there are ordinary welfare 
NGO-types as well. I would not go to the next step 
and say it is in Hamas’s interests to collapse the 
public sector because frankly everybody is looking 
at them as being able to deliver as a government, or 
as an authority. However, having said that, many 
Palestinians perceive at the moment that the reason 
Hamas cannot deliver on the public side is because 
if Israel and the West are withdrawing funding, 
then they are powerless. They have the excuse of 
not being able to deliver, but are delivering through 
their own system and they could capitalise on that. 
Iam not trying to get into the politics of it but that 
is one possible implication of that. 


Q243 Richard Burden: You have mentioned the 
impact of movement and access restrictions on 
access to healthcare. Could we explore more 
broadly movement and access issues, particularly 
talking about the West Bank? One of my colleagues 
will mention Gaza in a while. Towards the end of 
2005 there was an Agreement on Movement and 
Access reached and also we are often told by the 
Israeli Government that their construction of the 
barrier has dramatically reduced the number of 
incidents in the West Banks, attacks and so on. In 
other words, the security situation in the West 
Bank has eased very considerably in recent times. 
If that is the case one would therefore predict, 
presumably, that the number of movements and 
access restrictions generally, in response to those 
two things, would, at the very least, stay the same 
or go down. Can you tell us what has happened? 
Mr Shearer: The Access and Movement Agreement 
was a year old about two weeks ago, and we have 
a report coming out—and it might have come out 
while I have been here, or will be coming out 
tomorrow.” It is a ‘one-year on’ look at access and 
movement across the six criteria, which was set up 
on 15 November agreement last year. The figures 
are there. There have been some discussions and 
there has been more of a willingness, certainly on 
the US side and to some degree on the Israeli side, 
to look at the access and movement situation in the 
West Bank again. We have been providing some 
analysis of the situation in the West Bank over the 
last few weeks. One of the interesting things that 


2 The Agreement on Movement and Access: One Year on, 
United Nations Office for the Coordination of 
Humanitarian Affairs, November 2006. Copy placed in 
the Library. 
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we are concluding at the moment is that in the West 
Bank the situation essentially is that the settlements 
are key to the movement around the West Bank. 
There are round about 160-odd settlements in the 
West Bank—including Jerusalem there are about 
420,000 to 430,000 settlers living in those. The 
growth rate of those, from what we understand, is 
5 to 6% a year. In addition to that, there are 100- 
odd outposts, give or take a handful, which are 
essentially attached to mother settlements. With the 
exception of only a very few they all butt out from 
settlements, and they are not just plonked 
in the middle of nowhere. The roads that lead to 
those settlements are the biggest impediment to 
Palestinian movement. The settlements cannot 
survive without having roads through to Israel, and 
obviously those roads need to be free from security 
incidents. So the protection of those roads has 
become, from what we have been able to see, one 
of the key aspects of restricted Palestinian 
movement. The number of roadblocks and 
checkpoints has gone from 376 around the time of 
disengagement, or just after, very close to the 
signing of the Access and Movement Agreement, 
to around about 530-odd now. It goes up and down 
but the general trend is upwards. Pretty much all 
of those blocks lie on the roads that lead to 
settlements—90-something per cent of them. In 
other words, if a road is running to a settlement it 
is usually blocked for Palestinian traffic. That 
means that the roads are either completely free for 
Israeli settlers only or they have some form of 
restrictions for Palestinians to move along, but 
Palestinians are restricted in terms of the permit 
they are allowed to get on to those roads. Those 
roads generally lead through checkpoints, so 
people are checked. What that has done is chopped 
up the West Bank into at least ten different pockets, 
and perhaps more, in which the only way you can 
cross an Israeli road, which effectively run east- 
west, is either through a checkpoint or via a tunnel 
or an underpass, which has been constructed to go 
under those roads to minimise the friction of the 
contact between Palestinians and Israelis. That 
means that essentially, for example in the case of 
Hebron, you can close down Greater Hebron with, 
say, four or five patrols that close off the tunnels 
and a couple of checkpoints and that is essentially 
Hebron closed off. So the pockets are highly 
regulated in the sense of being able to move 
between one and the other. The other aspect of the 
closure regime is the permits. There are four 
different types of permits: permits on people, 
permits on private cars, permits on commercial cars 
and on public transport commercial trucks and 
public transport. People are restricted from going 
across the barrier into the area between the Green 
Line and the barrier—they need a permit to do 
that. And we are noticing that 60% of land-holders 
on the western side of the barrier are now having 
difficulties or are unable to get across the barrier. 
80% of people who are not land-holders, and this 
is increasing, are not being given a permit to get 
across. So it is becoming increasingly unviable for 
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people to be able to farm the area to the west of 
the barrier. Another area of permits is males 
between the ages of 15 and 35, who are living in 
Nablus. Last Wednesday it changed, and it has 
been changing on and off, but males between 15 
and 35 have not been able to leave Nablus without 
a permit. That age group also changes and 
occasionally it gets lifted, as it has been at the 
moment, and I am not sure what exactly the status 
is today. A third place where you have to have a 
permit is to get into the Jordan Valley. The only 
Palestinians allowed to live in the Jordan Valley are 
people who have residence there, in terms of 
resident cards, or have a permit to enter, and 
generally that permit is only given to work at an 
Israeli settlement in the Jordan Valley, and 
occasionally, for some people such as teachers and 
doctors. Other than that, if you have land in the 
Jordan Valley and you happen to live in, say, 
Nablus, then you cannot get a permit to visit. The 
fourth place with a permit requirement is obviously 
Jerusalem—to get into Jerusalem now you need a 
permit. The other place that is severely restricted 
for people is into parts of Hebron; to Tal Rumeida 
in the settlement in the middle of Hebron, if people 
want to go in and out there are also heavy 
restrictions. In fact we cannot go into that area 
without co-ordinating first with the IDF to go in. 
We used to be able to, but we cannot do so any 
more. For private vehicles it is heavily restricted— 
there are some checkpoints where you cannot use 
private vehicles, you need a permit. It has been a 
while since I looked at this, but I think only 15% 
of private vehicles can go via checkpoints. For 
commercial and public vehicles, it is much easier, 
but still there are some places which are out of 
bounds for which a special permit is needed. 
Indeed, the permit regime is quite complicated in 
terms of where you can go and where you cannot 
go and how you get the permit and how you do 
not get the permit, ef cetera, and how long it lasts 
for. So the movement around the West Bank, if you 
are looking at the economy and the ability to move 
to services, is highly fractured and it can be locked 
down and closed down in a moment. When we were 
speaking to the Israeli Ministry of Defence we have 
said that from the IDF perspective, this regime has 
worked, in addition to the barrier. Just a word on 
the barrier, I think even the Israelis would also say 
that the barrier of itself has not stopped the number 
of suicide bombers, which is much, much lower this 
year—there were two or three this year. If the 
barrier has been successful, the question is not 
whether it has been successful or not. It is instead 
where the barrier is located and why it should 
therefore not be on the Green Line to stop people 
coming into Israel. The IDF say that this closure 
regime has worked, that the number of security 
incidents has dropped. The question that we ask 
essentially is at what cost and how viable is the 
West Bank as an economic entity if it has been 
chopped up into so many bits and pieces? We have 
given them that analysis and said that we do not 
think that this is a sustainable solution, but we are 
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not security experts so it is for them. I am sorry, it 
is a very long-winded answer to your question, but 
I felt it was important to put it on record. 
Chairman: I think it is very helpful. 


Q244 Richard Burden: You have talked about 
settlements as being an essential part of the 
building blocks of the network that you are talking 
about. Could you just say something about what is 
the likely impact of the pattern that you are talking 
about if the construction of the El development 
goes ahead? As you say, you are not a security 
expert, but from an economy and poverty point of 
view could you also say something about the 
impact of the changes in movement and access 
restrictions on poverty and the economy of the 
Palestinian territories? 

Mr Shearer: On the E1 settlement plan, it is a plan 
for the construction of about 3,500 housing units 
in a critical area of the West Bank, and basically it 
essentially joins Ma’ale Edumin, one of the biggest 
settlements, east of Jerusalem, with Pisgat Ze’ve, 
with the rest of the settlement block in East 
Jerusalem. Its impact is quite profound because it 
is the only route, currently the north-south route, 
for Palestinians moving past Jerusalem. They used 
to, before 2000, travel through Jerusalem but they 
are no longer able to do that. Now they travel 
around the barrier—and pass through between 
Ma’ale Edumin and East Jerusalem. That is where 
the El plan will go in. So essentially it is the last 
cork in the bottle which would impede Palestinian 
movement north-south. It is also extremely 
strategic from the point of view of movement east- 
west, particularly from the Jordan Valley through 
to Jerusalem because Ma’ale Edumin sits on one 
hill and the El sits on the other, and the road that 
comes up from the Jordan Valley into Jerusalem 
runs through the Valley. So essentially it is a 
component and quite an important building block 
as part of a ring of settlements surrounding 
Jerusalem, which has been talked about in Ariel 
Sharon’s book. At the moment no development is 
taking place, and I think it is important to point 
that out. There has been a police station 
constructed on it but there has been no other 
construction and, from what we understand, there 
has been pretty solid US and EU opposition to any 
further construction in that area, so as far as I 
know nothing else has taken place. In terms of the 
economic and social impact, I mentioned some of 
the impact of movement restrictions in terms of 
health. The World Bank has done all sorts of 
studies on this. The economy relies on the 
movement of people and goods for its success, and 
at the moment we do not have those ingredients. 
You cannot have optimal economic development in 
a situation where people cannot move freely. Some 
of the most important areas, Nablus, some of the 
most fertile areas, which are west of the barrier, 
around Qalqilya, Tulkarm, around that area, are 
becoming less accessible, and obviously the major 
commercial area of Jerusalem; and lastly some of 
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the important commercial areas of Hebron—the 
old city of Hebron is pretty much a ghost town 
now. 


Q245 Ann McKechin: In June 2004 the Israeli 
Supreme Court instructed a change in the 
separation wall or barrier and its route, admittedly 
for only 30 kilometres of its length, and I wondered 
what has been the impact of the change of the route 
in terms of the perception by the settled community 
or in terms of the Palestinians living in that 
particular area? 

Mr Shearer: There have been two big court cases. 
I think there was one in 2004, which I think is the 
one you were talking about, around the Izbat Al- 
Ashqar area and the one was in the north was 
around Alfe Menashe. In both of those cases the 
High Court essentially said that the security needs 
or concerns needed to be balanced with the 
humanitarian impact on Palestinians, and therefore 
they asked for the barrier to be shifted. It has been 
shifted slightly more to the Green Line; it has 
allowed some Palestinians to reach some additional 
land, but in the bigger picture it is pretty 
insignificant, frankly. We are talking about a length 
of fence that has been shifted but if you look in 
terms of the area it has not changed the area or 
really moved to the Green Line more than half a 
kilometre, maybe a kilometre. 


Q246 Ann McKechin: So there is no real 
anticipation that the Israeli judicial system will 
deliver any more significant concessions on where 
this wall or barrier is actually situated? 

Mr Shearer: No, I do not think so. This last case— 
and I am no lawyer—which dealt with Alfe 
Menashe was pretty comprehensive because it dealt 
with the International Court of Justice ruling, and 
it certainly, I think, made the IDF think more 
acutely about what the impact was going to be, and 
I think it has probably influenced that. But I do not 
think it is going to make a significant difference, 
and I think the most important issue about it was 
that it came to the conclusion that the barrier was 
legitimate to protect Israeli citizens, but it did not 
address the issue of where those citizens were living. 
The fact that they were living in settlements, 
because the barrier effectively goes around the 
settlements. 83, 84% of settlers live west of the 
barrier. 


Q247 Chairman: How do the Israelis express their 
argument that they have a right to build a barrier 
to secure Israeli settlements that are plainly illegal 
settlements? How do they square that circle? 

Mr Shearer: The question really is what is illegal. 
They do not address that issue. This is coming from 
a non-lawyer, but my understanding of it 
essentially is that to say that if the settlements are 
declared illegal by the Supreme Court, it would 
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essentially challenge the whole executive nature of 
government, which it has essentially said that it is 
legal. So it would be an extremely profound 
decision, and what it has done is not ruled on the 
legality of the settlements but only on the Israelis 
who need to be protected. 


Q248 Chairman: A major chasm between Israel and 
the international community? 
Mr Shearer: Exactly, yes. 


Q249 Joan Ruddock: I would like you to take us 
through, in the way you have with the West Bank, 
what is happening in Gaza in terms of restrictions. 
You have spoken a great deal about people 
movement. One of the things that shocked me, and 
I suspect most others, is the whole history of the 
greenhouse takeover in Gaza and how crops were 
produced very successfully, markets were achieved, 
contracts were sealed and then the goods could not 
be got out of Gaza. It would be good for us to 
know, in terms of the Karni Crossing into Israel 
and also Rafah, of course, into Egypt, the extent 
to which there is movement and the extent to which 
the economy of Gaza is affected by restrictions on 
movement. You may have heard the interesting 
question and discussion with the EU representative 
about the fact that we have had disengagement of 
Israel from Gaza in terms of settlements going out, 
forces going out, but effectively occupation 
remaining because of what we understand to be 
frequent sealing of the borders. Could you take us 
through that? 

Mr Shearer: In terms of the access side of things 
in terms of Gaza, perhaps to deal with that 
question you were raising of the greenhouse 
production last year, one of the things in the Access 
and Movement Agreement was the free movement 
of those goods to markets outside of Gaza. Only a 
very small fraction of those goods actually got out 
and the development corporation that was involved 
in that lost about $600,000 a day and lost about 
$30 million over the harvest time. We heard last 
week that it had decided not to replant this year 
because they felt that the risk was too great, that 
they would be in the same situation again. So that 
is a major blow because there are about 4,000 
workers involved in that as well according to some 
of the calculations we have done for the last year. 
The workers crossing into Israel stopped effectively 
in March. Perhaps I will go through the border 
crossings first. The main group is the workers, and 
since March around 2% of the Palestinian 
population—tt used to be 30,000 Palestinians prior 
to the Intifada and it has been progressively 
dropping and it was at its lowest last year, and it 
ended up being about 3,000 to 4,000 at the end of 
last year, and now that has stopped completely. 
Going through Erez for us is always problematic, 
we are often subject to long delays; there have been 
restrictions on UN people being able to move 
through in vehicles. We have been negotiating with 
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the Israelis on that, but part of the problem seems 
to be that a private company has taken over the 
operation of Erez and now our ability to influence 
the operations have become less because our 
contact is with the IDF and the IDF then have to 
negotiate with the company, so it has become more 
problematic. Karni is the major commercial 
operation, commercial crossing. At the beginning 
of this year there was a critical shortage of flour 
because Israel felt there were security threats on 
Karni. There was a large bomb at the beginning of 
2005 that killed five or six workers in Karni. Karni 
closed periodically, so much so that there was a 
major shortage of wheat flour and a major shortage 
of bread inside Gaza. It was then opened, but it 
has operated fairly erratically. This is actually 
documented again in our one-year review of the 
AMA. What needs to happen is at least 150 trucks 
need to go through a day essentially just to keep 
the population alive. The capacity of it is up to 400- 
odd trucks a day, so there is quite a lot of extra 
capacity there, and it has ranged between 150, 250, 
300—I do not have the exact average with me. On 
the export side, though, the average number of 
truckloads exported has been 12 a day. So 1.4 
million people living in Gaza are able to export 
with 12 trucks a day. Sometimes during the harvest 
period it was pretty critical and there was virtually 
nothing coming out—four, five, six or something 
like that. The infrequency of the ability to export 
out has meant, as I said, that people have not 
replanted and many of the manufacturers based in 
Gaza have just closed down and moved to, in some 
cases Egypt and Sudan, as I understand, in some 
cases. Also some of the things were being produced 
for the Israeli markets, those suppliers have not 
bothered to renew contracts because they cannot 
guarantee supply. So it has been a huge loss to the 
Gaza economy, the fact that they cannot export out 
of Gaza. With regard to Rafah, Rafah was the one 
shining light in the AMA and it functioned 
extremely well, with European monitors being 
present in the Rafah terminal, and around about 
800 or 900 Palestinians were moving backwards 
and forwards every day. Again I will not quote too 
many numbers because I cannot remember exactly, 
but they are certainly in our report. However, after 
the operation that killed two Israelis and captured 
Corporal Shalit that changed, and since the end of 
June Rafah has been open for 14% of its normal 
opening hours. Because of the real problem of 
movement that has meant that there has had to be 
a prioritisation of cases so often medical cases and 
other cases get priority, so ordinary Palestinians, 
Gazans, are having difficulty crossing in and out 
and wait for days and weeks to get the opportunity 
to leave or come in. Access has been a real issue. 
On the other side is the issue of sea access. Since 
June, up until about two weeks ago—or a little 
longer than that—the fisheries were closed as well 
so there were no fishing boats out, and that is also 
employment and protein for Gaza. It too has 
obviously had a very big impact on the Gaza 
economy situation. 
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Q250 Joan Ruddock: I think we might assume, in 
all those circumstances, that there would be a very 
serious humanitarian crisis in Gaza. You said that 
there are difficulties with the UN even getting 
through Erez and earlier you said that there is no 
collection of statistics any longer effectively on 
health matters. Are you able to make any 
assessment of what the humanitarian situation is in 
Gaza? Are your people able to have enough contact 
to do that, or not? 

Mr Shearer: There is a very good report that 
UNRWA put out a few days ago—maybe last 
week—that looks at this and I think they have also 
done some analysis of what has been going on 
within Gaza. Gaza’s poverty rate has jumped up as 
well, and expected to be around 79 to 80%, which 
means that it has more or less gone from a high 
level of 50 or 60 up to 79 in a matter of a few 
months. 


Q251 Joan Ruddock: How is that calculated? 

Mr Shearer: It is people living on less than US$2.10a 
day. This comes to the whole idea of what is a crisis 
and it can be shown in the workforce. In Gaza, 
currently, there is 40% unemployment. You take off 
the 2% who used to work in Israel, you take off 
another 22% of PA workers who are not receiving 
salaries and you take off another 9% of people who 
have lost theirjobs as a result of the contraction of the 
economy, and you are left with less than 30% of the 
population receiving any payment as a workforce. 
That is a pretty drastic situation, and really the 
difference has been effectively made up by aid, anda 
very limited number of payments from overseas 
coming through remittances. The situation is getting 
worse. I do not think we will see an African type of 
situation here because there is so much aid entering. 
The OPT receives per capita more aid than any other 
place in the world and it isa relatively low population 
and it is a highly urbanised and a quite sophisticated 
population. But I think what we will see is not 
starving children, but we will see people lacking in 
protein, people with vitamin deficiencies and thatsort 
of thing. There is a whole bunch of different 
indicators showing poverty; for example, how many 
people can buy uniforms for their kids to go to 
school? These are indicators that we put in a monthly 
report called the Humanitarian Monitor, which looks 
at many of these things and that collects the UN plus 
the PA statistics and tries to make sense of the 
situation. But definitely things are going downhill 
and going downhill quite rapidly. 


Q252 Joan Ruddock: Do those reports contain any 
assessment of the mental health of people in Gaza? 
Mr Shearer: Not specifically. It does look at 
psychosocial factors—there is an element to that in 
there—and so it does monitor some in terms of what 
wethinkis going on, butitisa more difficult area to be 
able to assess, rather than hospital visits and things 
like that. 
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Q253 Chairman: To finish on a couple of crunch 
questions that what we have heard leads to. Your 
evidence and the previous evidence says that we have 
a holding and not very sustainable situation, 
nevertheless we have also said that as a consequence 
of that collapse has been avoided. Does that not 
actually absolve Israel of its responsibilities as an 
occupying power? Are we not effectively letting Israel 
off the hook in terms of its responsibilities under 
international law as an occupying power? 

Mr Shearer: Yes. What effectively happened prior to 
1993—1it is a long way of answering this—Israel 
essentially ran the administration in the West Bank 
and Gaza. After the formation of the Palestinian 
Authority the Palestinian Authority took over many 
of the welfare functions for its people and the 
international community gave development aid of 
about half a billion dollars to the PA in order to help 
to develop that capacity. So in a sense Israel 
therefore was able to step backwards with the 
development of the Palestinian Authority into a 
government in waiting. Israel handed over the 
effective running of these welfare functions to the 
PA, so it stepped back from its responsibilities as an 
occupier. In 2000, at the beginning of the Intifada the 
international community doubled their aid, mainly 
through humanitarian aid. As the situation got 
worse, as a result of the security situation and the 
closures, ef cetera, the international community 
increased its funding, and that is effectively what has 
been going on since. If you look at the TIM in 
relation to that, the only difference is that the TIM 
has replaced the PA in terms of funnelling money 
into Palestinians. 


Q254 Chairman: That means, first of all, that Israel 
is not paying the money that it would have had to 
pay, but also it kind of takes the pressure off a bit, 
does it not? 

Mr Shearer: Absolutely, and Israel as the occupying 
power under international law has the obligation 
to care for the welfare of Palestinians, not 
the international community. The international 
community has effectively taken that role on and 
continues to keep increasing its assistance. It does 
not absolve Israel’s responsibilities, but definitely it 
means that Israel does not need to fulfil those 
obligations because the international community is 
doing it for them. 


Q255 Chairman: Or pay for them? It does not have 
to pay for them either. 
Mr Shearer: Exactly. 


Q256 Chairman: I guess Israel will argue that it is 
paying for security instead. 

Mr Shearer: The International Committee of the 
Red Cross had a very big food distribution and at 
the end of 2004 decided to end it. One of the two 
reasons was that they thought the acute crisis was 
over; and the second thing they said is that they did 
not want to be in the position of assuming Israel’s 
responsibilities and paying for the occupation. 
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Q257 Chairman: The final point is UNCTAD, and 
we heard this when we were there, said effectively 
what was happening in the West Bank—and some 
of our questions have reflected that—is de- 
development, that where we move into a crisis 
situation in other parts of the world we do things like 
stimulate the private sector, improve the workings of 
public services, strengthen the police, and what we 
are seeing in the OPTs is restrictions on the private 
sector and the collapse of public services, real 
worries about how the police are being trained and 
funded. Would you call that de-development? 
Reference? 

Mr Shearer: Yes, we are going backwards. The 
money that the international community has put 
into the Palestinian Authority to develop it, and I 
have to say, from places I have worked before, to a 
very high standard in terms of its education and its 
health. There have obviously been some problems 
but there have been some major achievements in the 
space of just a few years of the Palestinian Authority 
in terms of the quality of its health care and the 
education system. If you look at the Palestinians in 
terms of their literacy rate, 95 or 96%; their 
immunisation rate is better than the country I come 
from; it probably has more PhDs in its Cabinet, and 
a lot of other indicators. It is a remarkable success 
story, but it is going backwards at a rapid rate at 
the moment. 


Q258 Chairman: Are the donors in any sense 
responsible for that? 

Mr Shearer: One donor representative said to me 
recently that the aid was to support a peace process 
and as the peace process had stopped now there was 
no need for aid—that was a major donor. In a way 
that is true, aid has come to support the peace 
process, but I think the key thing is not looking at the 
aid and seeing what is wrong with the aid, it is really 
looking at what is wrong with the peace process and 
where the peace process is going. I think that is not 
in terms of donors, that is in terms of countries and 
how they engage with both parties to allow this 
situation to continue. If I can say a couple of final 
things. What is happening at the moment is that, in 
essence, a failed state has been constructed on 
Israel’s borders and while we are trying to avoid 
failed states elsewhere one is essentially being 
created before our eyes. I guess the question is, what 
part does the international community want to play 
in its construction and what it is going to mean. The 
second thing is the most fundamental thing: it is an 
occupation and you cannot get away from the fact 
that this is in occupation and next year will be the 
40th year of occupation; that has been forgotten. 
Professor Dugard, one of the UN human rights 
rapporteurs, said that this is one of the few places in 
the world where we effectively have sanctions on an 
occupied people that have just democratically 
elected their government. When you stand back and 
look at that it is possibly worth thinking of where we 
should want to go in the future. 
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Q259 Chairman: I think those are apposite 
concluding comments and I think that is absolutely 
the heart of what we have to resolve in writing our 
report. Those are really helpful comments. I think all 
the information you have given as to the factual 
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information on the ground has been crucial to our 
understanding and the fact that we have physically 
been able to see it. Thank you very much for coming 
here and giving us this evidence on the record. 

Mr Shearer: Thank you for the invitation. 
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Q260 Chairman: Good afternoon, Secretary of 
State. Thank you very much for coming in to give 
evidence to us in what is the last formal evidence 
session on our report into aid and development in 
the Occupied Palestinian Territories. I wonder first 
if you could introduce your team. As I think you 
were just literally back yesterday from the Occupied 
Territories of Gaza and the West Bank, you might 
wish to give us a minute or two on your view 
about that. 

Hilary Benn: I think this is a reprise for Members of 
the Committee. I have on my right Martin Dinham, 
who is the Director, Europe, Middle East and the 
Americas. On my left is Peter Gooderham, who is 
the Director, Middle East and North Africa in the 
FCO, and David Hallam, who heads the Palestinian 
Programme in DFID. Perhaps I can say very briefly 
what I did, if that would be helpful. I went to Gaza 
on Monday having visited Sderot, which is an Israeli 
town on the border that has been attacked quite a lot 
over the last six years. I went to the Shifa Hospital; 
then to the Karni Crossing, and to Beit Hanoun to 
visit the house where the shell came through and 
killed 19 people. We spent the afternoon in Hebron 
with members of the Hebron Rehabilitation 
Committee, walking round the old city and seeing 
the extraordinary impact which the settlers have had 
there. I met General Dayton, spoke to OCHA and 
then we went to visit the Qalandia refugee camp. We 
announced, as you probably will have seen, a four 
year agreement with UNR WA! providing about £75 
million.’ It is a long-term commitment. It is about 
half of our programme, as you will be aware, in the 
Occupied Territories that goes to support UNRWA. 
I met President Abbas. I had a meeting with Hanan 
Ashwari and met civil society representatives, the 
Palestinian private sector and then yesterday I hada 
meeting with Israeli Foreign Minister Livni, Deputy 
Defence Minister Sneh, Shimon Peres. So we packed 
it in over three days. Things are pretty grim, if I can 
be frank. We all feel a terrible frustration. I would 
much rather that we were doing a proper 


! United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East. 
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development programme. The reason we are not 
doing a proper development programme is because 
the politics are grim and everything that we 
discussed, everything I saw, the movement 
restrictions, the closures, the collapse of the 
economy, the fear that people feel because of what 
is going on, comes down to a failure of the political 
process. The question that I think suffuses all of our 
minds from reading the transcripts of the previous 
evidence sessions—and I know it fills all of your 
minds—is we look at all of the different 
consequences of what has been going on but until the 
political process moves nothing is really going to 
change. 


Q261 Chairman: Thank you. You had a little more 
success with the security situation than we did in as 
much as we were unable to go to Gaza or to Hebron. 
We were en route to Hebron and diverted which, 
from our point of view, was unfortunate. Much of 
the other parts of your programme we have 
probably followed in the same footsteps and have 
seen the same sorts of things. You mentioned the 
announcement about the money for UNRWA over 
four years. How much of that is additional money 
from what would normally have been given to 
UNRWA? I am not sure you have said it in the 
release but the withholding of budget support was 
not significant because the EU has contributed a 
greater amount in humanitarian assistance. The fact 
is money has been withheld by both the EU and the 
Member States and has then been given by a 
different route. Are you able to tell us how much of 
the money has been withheld, both by the UK, by 
the Commission and by the European Union as a 
whole—that is, the Member States? Do you have an 
indication of that? If I put it in these terms, the 
statements that come out tend to be, “We, the EU, 
individually and collectively, are giving this extra 
resource to the situation in Palestine which shows 
our commitment” but it does not always explain that 
they have also withheld quite a lot of money that 
previously had gone there because of the political 
situation. I think it is important that we know what 
has been withheld as well as what has been given. 
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Hilary Benn: On UNRWA, in effect it represents 
an increase of about £17 million. It is a longer 
term commitment. Karen Abuzayd, who heads 
UNRWA, warmly welcomed it, not surprisingly. 
Having long-term funding enables her to plan. 
UNRWA does a very effective job in extremely 
difficult circumstances and I want to take this 
occasion to pay tribute. Secondly, the total amount 
of European Union assistance—that is, European 
Community and the European Union and Member 
States—to the Palestinians has increased by 27% this 
year toa total of £442 million. The UK’s bilateral aid 
is the same as it was last year, although it is being 
given in a different form and no doubt we will come 
to that. I know there is a perception in some 
quarters—and I encountered it during my visit— 
that somehow we were doing less. People talk about 
punishment of the Palestinians. I think genuinely it 
would be rather hard to describe an increase in 
assistance as being a reduction because self- 
evidently it is not. Because of the circumstances 
surrounding the election of the Hamas-led 
government earlier this year, we had to give that 
assistance in a different way as opposed to what we 
were doing before and obviously the Temporary 
International Mechanism has been the focus of that 
bit that we were previously giving to the PA. 


Q262 Chairman: You are not able to give us today 
the figures for what was actually withheld which had 
previously been given? On budget support, for 
example, we heard that the European Commission 
gave €70 million, which is about £42 million, in 
2005. The UK gave £17.2 million over 2004 and 
2005. Norway, of course not an EU state, gave £56 
million. The implication is that all of this money was 
withheld as a result of the election of Hamas and that 
has to be offset against additional resources. 

Hilary Benn: That is not the case, certainly as I 
understand it. David Hallam will point that out. 
There was a point towards the end of last year where 
we did temporarily withhold some money because 
the PA was not meeting all of the benchmarks that 
had been set out for the form of support that we were 
giving; but in the period immediately prior to the 
Hamas government taking office we then released 
that money that we had been withholding because 
frankly the circumstances had changed completely. 
Mr Hallam: In terms of withholding money, we had 
a two year agreement with the PA to provide a 
certain amount of budgetary support to them and 
that agreement was fulfilled and all the money was 
disbursed. Of course in an ideal world we would 
have then negotiated a new budgetary support 
agreement with the next Palestinian Authority but 
we were unable to do that. It is a slightly semantic 
point but the case is not that we have pulled money 
out or held it back. We disbursed all we said we were 
going to disburse and then we were unable to 
negotiate a new agreement with them. In terms of 
comparing figures, the overall amount of European 
Union—that is, Member States and the money that 
we put through the Commission—that went into the 
budgetary support trust fund last year, actual 
disbursements, were $80.2 million. That is about 
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€65 million, say, but if you compare that to the kind 
of assistance that is being provided this year through 
the Temporary International Mechanism, which 
provided funding for many of the things that would 
have been provided by budgetary support like front 
line supplies for services, like allowances for 
individuals which is cash in their pockets, the total 
amount there is €201 million. There is a substantial 
increase in the amount of European, including 
British, support for this kind of basic need. 
Chairman: I did have a note from our adviser saying 
it would be helpful to have what information you 
have now rather than anything in writing because we 
are up against the timetable. 


Q263 Mr Davies: What was the total value of our 
contributions to UNR WA in the previous four years 
ending with this year? 

Mr Hallam: lam afraid I do not have the exact figure 
for all four years but previously we had been 
providing an average of around £15 million a year. 
That is how much we have provided this year and 
that is how much we provided last year.? 


Q264 Mr Davies: So probably £60 million? 
Mr Hallam: Yes. 


Q265 Chairman: Secretary of State, you said it was 
about £17 million. 

Hilary Benn: It is about £17 million more so that just 
about squares. 


Q266 Mr Davies: So that will be £76 million instead 
of £68 million. You are saying over the next four 
years it is going to be £76 million so that is an 
increase from £68 million to £76 million, eight 
million pounds, but probably in real terms taking 
account of inflation that is roughly the same level of 
support going forward over the next four years as 
you have been providing over the last four years. Is 
that right? 

Hilary Benn: It is an increase. It depends what 
inflation rate we take. 


Q267 Mr Davies: Roughly in real terms, it is very 
comparable. 

Hilary Benn: 1 think I would say it is more than 
inflation. 

Mr Dinham: It is £60 million compared with £76.6 
million. 


3 Note by witness: DFID’s contributions to UNRWA’s 
General Fund and development projects amounted to £56.3 
million over the past four years. The new four-year 
agreement to provide up to £76.6 million to UNRWA’s 
General Fund therefore represents an increase of over £20 
million on past core funding. These figures do not include ad 
hoc responses to UNRWA’s emergency appeals, which have 
varied from zero to almost £9 million in recent years, as any 
future contributions to emergency appeals are impossible to 
predict. As well as increased funding, the new arrangement 
provides UNRWA with predictability of donations and the 
flexibility to allocate funds to its own priorities. UNRWA 
has welcomed DFID’s new commitment and_ has 
commended this approach to other donors. 
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Q268 Mr Davies: The reason I ask is that, after the 
press statement where it says, “This is why I am 
announcing today a package of funding to help 
Palestinian refugees over the next four years worth 
£76 million”, it is important for people to 
understand the thrust and the effect of that 
statement and to know what we have been providing 
up to now. We have been providing money for 
UNRWA since 1948 or 1949, so this is really 
a continuum rather than a dramatic, new 
announcement, is it not? 

Hilary Benn: 1 do not think I used those last words 
in what I said I was announcing. It is a factual 
statement. One, this is a four year deal which is very 
important to UNRWA to enable it to plan ahead. 
Secondly, it is an increase compared with what we 
have been doing in the previous four years and it 
should be read and seen in those terms and in no 
other. 


Q269 Mr Davies: It should be seen in those terms? 
Hilary Benn: I hope that is what the press release you 
have in front of you does. 

Chairman: It is fair to say that some of the NGOs 
have expressed some dissatisfaction. They felt this 
press release was designed to give the impression of 
a radical new initiative rather than a continuation 
of funding. 


Q270 Mr Davies: I think you should read it again, 
Secretary of State. It is spin-doctor speak really. 
Read in isolation, it is designed to give the 
impression that something very new has happened. 
Actually, nothing new has happened at all which we 
have just established. You say here, “Refugees make 
up 44% of the total Palestinian population in the 
Occupied Palestinian Territories ...” et cetera. I 
think it is true that most of our fellow citizens 
reading that would assume that the 44% of the total 
Palestinian population which are described as 
refugees are in some way particular sufferers from 
the present crisis: that the distinction between 
refugees and non-refugees is a distinction between 
those who have suffered most in recent 
circumstances and those who have suffered least. In 
fact, as you know but of course most people do not 
I think appreciate, the distinction is an historic one. 
The difference between refugees and therefore 
people entitled to benefit from the UNRWA 
programmes and those who are not refugees is a 
distinction between those who were refugees in 1948 
and their descendants, sometimes the third and 
fourth generation, and the rest of the Palestinian 
people. That is correct, is it not? 

Hilary Benn: That is true. That is indeed the 
historical situation, yes. 


Q271 Mr Davies: I put it to you that after all this 
time, after 60 years, this is a very artificial distinction 
to sustain. Only a very small minority of the 
beneficiaries of UNRWA left what is now the 
state of Israel in 1948. The great majority are 
their children, their grandchildren, their great- 
grandchildren and, in some cases, their great-, great- 
grandchildren—tt is a little bit like distinguishing 
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here in the United Kingdom between people perhaps 
whose ancestors came from Scotland or Ireland 50, 
60, 70 or 80 years ago. It is a very funny way of 
categorising a population. It is also true that in 
certain ways—and we saw that ourselves when we 
were in Palestine—those who are classified as 
refugees are more privileged than their fellow 
Palestinian citizens at the present time. They have 
access to UNRWA clinics and schools—we visited 
some—and those are carrying on as before. The 
UNRWA teachers, health workers or doctors are 
still being paid. Those who are not lucky enough to 
be categorised as refugees and cannot get into the 
UNRWA clinics or schools have to go to the existing 
Palestinian state schools or hospitals and those have 
suffered from the fact that the doctors, nurses, health 
workers and teachers are not being paid and, in some 
cases, were on strike when we were there a few weeks 
ago. I put it to you that after 60 years it is a totally 
artificial distinction to maintain between different 
parts of the Palestinian population. It is absurd that 
those schools and clinics should not be available to 
anybody who needs them. It would be a very good 
thing if we now looked again at this distinction 
which you continue to make so forcefully in your 
present press release. 

Hilary Benn: The first point and the important one 
is that ‘refugee’ is a political designation: refugee. 
People would hear the word “refugee”—I take the 
point that you make—and they would think about 
camps. Of course, you go to Jenin, as I did the last 
time that I was in the West Bank three and a half 
years ago, or you go to the community of Qalandia, 
because that is where I visited on Tuesday morning, 
and you find buildings where people live. I have seen 
one of those clinics and I take your point about that 
but it is a political distinction which the refugees who 
classify themselves as such hold to very dearly 
because it is an expression of the failure to resolve 
the political problem. They are the ones who cling to 
it, but I take the broader point you make. Another 
way of looking at it is the difficulty in that sense of 
distinguishing one from the other. Secondly, I did 
ask a specific question about access to the clinic 
because it was functioning. There were mums with 
babies waiting to get vaccinated, to get family 
planning advice and so on. They said that if other 
people came who were non-refugee cardholders and 
they needed treatment they would not refuse them 
access. It obviously depends whether you have 
an UNRWA clinic near to you. There are 
circumstances in which UNRWA facilities will be 
made available to those who are not classified as 
refugees. 


Q272 Joan Ruddock: My question is about the 
finance and it has been well overtaken now by what 
has been said but David Hallam spoke as though by 
increasing aid monies somehow the problems were 
being dealt with. There was not a withdrawal of 
funds. Could we know what was the annual value of 
the UK contribution in budget support? I think 
there would have been an expectation that that 
money would have continued once the problems 
had been sorted out. There would have been a 
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presumption that that level of budget support would 
have been given and if it clearly was not given that 
makes for a deficit. Is it not true that there is an even 
greater deficit and that is because Israel is not 
providing to the Palestinian Authority the clearance 
revenues? Even though more aid is rightly being 
given and there is money in pockets, that money in 
pockets is considerably less than people would have 
had if they were receiving their regular salaries 
through the normal channels. 

Hilary Benn: 1 do accept that point. It may be helpful 
if we provide you with a note that gives you those 
figures that you have been asking for. You are 
absolutely right. The big hole is the revenues that are 
being withheld. That is $65 million a month. That is 
much bigger. The point we were making was that the 
argument that the international community has 
“punished” the Palestinian people by reducing 
support this year is not borne out by the facts. On the 
contrary, I gave the figures right at the beginning for 
total European Union assistance, both the EC and 
the EU. The withholding of clearance revenues has 
left a very big hole. I raised the issue with Foreign 
Minister Livni yesterday and said to her, “Could you 
please consider putting that money through the 
Temporary International Mechanism (TIM)?” 
because (a) it is money that is owed to the Palestinian 
people—it is their revenue, and (b) it would help to 
deal with the real problems that there are on the 
ground. Two doctors who kindly greeted us at the 
Shifa Hospital said, “We have had about 30% of our 
salaries”. They are all at work and I welcome the fact 
that the strike that was affecting the health service in 
the West Bank, which Mr Davies referred to a 
moment ago, has now been brought to an end. The 
Shifa Hospital was certainly functioning. I visited 
the intensive care unit and the dialysis ward. They 
have problems with supplies and equipment. The 
World Bank window which is Window I is going to 
be providing more funding for drugs and so on, but 
if you could make a breakthrough on the revenues 
this would help to transform the position as far 
as payment of salaries and other payments is 
concerned. That is where we need progress. 


Q273 Joan Ruddock: I thought maybe Mr Hallam 
was going to answer the point about what was the 
value of the annual revenues that were direct 
budget support. 

Mr Hallam: The total amount of budget support 
that we provided in 2004-05 and 2005-06 was £16 
million.* 


Q274 Chairman: I am reminded that the World Bank 
told us that the $65 million a month which the 
Government of Israel withheld was that revenue 
and the total budget support was $40 million a 
month, which means therefore that the Palestinian 
Authority has effectively lost $105 million a month 
which puts into perspective the TIM and additional 
aid which does not go anywhere near replacing that 
lost revenue. You quoted the point about not 
wishing to punish ordinary Palestinians but if you 


4 Note by witness: Actual figure is £17 million over two 
financial years, 2004-05 and 2005-06. 
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are an ordinary Palestinian and you are a teacher or 
a doctor who is not being paid, or you are a patient 
or a pupil who is not being taught or cared for, I 
think you feel you are being punished, do you not? 

Hilary Benn: 1 accept that people look at their lives, 
at the fact that they are not getting paid their full 
salaries, that the economy has declined. It looks as if 
GDP is going to reduce by about nine per cent this 
year. The figures are in the process of being revised. 
You cannot move about. You are not sure whether 
your goods are able to get sold. You are not sure if 
you can get to work or visit your mum or your 
grandma. As I said at the beginning, life is pretty 
grim. I accept that entirely. You may want to come 
on now to the nature of the decision that we and 
others in the international community took 
following the election of the Hamas-led government. 
I think it was the right thing to do in the 
circumstances. What we then tried to do was to find 
another way of giving the money that we had been 
giving, in part in the form of budget support as we 
have just been discussing, through the TIM. The 
total amount has gone up but that does not really 
deal with the fundamental problem of the much 
bigger sum of money, as we just identified, that is 
being withheld by Israel. When you put in those two 
sets of circumstances—the election of the Hamas 
government and the withdrawal of the revenues, the 
closures and the collapse of the economy—t is really 
difficult for people. 


Q275 Chairman: We were told by people that they 
had participated in the democratic process. It was 
true, I understand, that the Government of Israel 
had indicated in advance of the election that if 
Hamas were to win they would withhold the money. 
It is not at all clear that the international community 
had given the same signal. People have said to us that 
they felt they had been encouraged to participate 
in the democratic process. Hamas was allowed 
to contest the elections and duly won them. 
The Palestinian people found that their services 
collapsed as a result of action taken by the 
international community. Is not the reality, which 
was not put to the Palestinian people, “If you elect 
Hamas you are not going to get support”? Do you 
not think they should have been told that in 
advance? 

Hilary Benn: No, I do not, because I think we would 
have been rightly and profoundly criticised if we had 
said that. People would have felt we were trying to 
constrain the choices that they make. To go to the 
heart of the issue, I think everybody recognises the 
only way this problem is going to be solved is by 
process of negotiation. I know of no other means by 
which it is going to be brought to an end. The 
Hamas-led government—let us be frank—did not 
probably expect to win, I think, but certain 
responsibilities come with being in government as 
opposed to bea party seeking to form a government. 
If they do not recognise the right to exist of a partner 
with whom you have to negotiate if you are going to 
solve the problem and they have not renounced 
violence, though I take your point about the 
ceasefire, and they are not prepared to pick up the 
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previous commitments as far as negotiations are 
concerned, you have a rather fundamental problem. 
In the circumstances, the international community 
through the Quartet said, “There are three basic 
principles. If you sign up and support those, then 
fine. If you do not, I am afraid we cannot deal 
directly with you but we will find another way of 
trying to continue to provide support to the 
Palestinian people.” That is what the TIM is about. 
That is the decision that we took. We would have 
been very roundly criticised, I think, from other 
quarters if we had not done it. I come back to the 
central point: if you are not prepared to negotiate 
with the only people with whom you can find a 
solution to this, this is not going to solve the 
problem, is it? That is my firmly held view, so I 
answer my Own question. 


Q276 Richard Burden: Whoever was surprised or not 
by Hamas’s victory, I think anybody who had been 
in the area in the months leading up to the elections 
would have known it was a possibility. Presumably 
the British Government knew it was a possibility. 
Did the British Government know before the 
elections that, if Hamas won the elections, the aid 
and contacts with the PA would be cut off, even if 
they did not say it, or was that decision made after 
the election? 

Hilary Benn: The decision was made after the 
election because you have to deal with the 
circumstances as they are. Yes, you are right. We 
know that Fatah was not terribly popular. We know 
there was a concern about corruption. We know that 
Hamas had been providing a lot of services. I heard 
that for myself when I visited Gaza in 2003. That was 
already the case at the time. The decision was taken 
after the election because there was a new set of 
circumstances and we had to decide what we were 
going to do. 


Q277 Richard Burden: As far as I understand, the 
background was that Hamas had been ona ceasefire 
for months. In the election they stood for the first 
time in a democratic election on a platform that did 
not say anything about destroying the state of Israel 
and they were elected. What was it they did in that 
election or afterwards that made the international 
community then decide that it was going to cut off 
aid when it had not decided that previously? What 
had they done, apart from get elected? 

Hilary Benn: They formed the government and 
obviously that was a changed set of circumstances. 
They have not indicated their willingness to sign 
up to the Quartet principles. In the end, the 
international community made a judgment that if 
there is going to be the prospect of peace in the 
Middle East you have to sign up to those principles. 
That is not where Hamas did. If you ask me: do I 
hope that Hamas will in time make the journey that 
the PLO made over a period of, what, 30 years from 
the position that it did occupy to being prepared to 
negotiate with Israel on the two state solution, I 
hope that will be the case. I do not see the signs that 
that process has really begun. I think it is not 
unreasonable to say there are three really quite basic 
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principles if the problem is going to be resolved. If 
you can express support for those, then there is a 
chance of doing business. If you do not, there is a 
problem. 


Q278 Richard Burden: Why did we not put those 
principles on Israel at the start of the Oslo process 
because, at the start of the Oslo process, Israel did 
not recognise the right to a Palestinian state and it 
had not renounced violence. The Palestinians had 
but Israel had not. We did not put those three 
conditions on them. Why did we apply them to one 
side and not the other? 

Hilary Benn: If you are talking about development 
assistance which is the responsibility I have, 
obviously we are not giving development assistance 
to Israel so, as far as the decisions that I have to take 
in relation to development assistance, we have been 
providing support to one party and not to another. 
Israel does now accept that there needs to be a 
Palestinian state. The negotiations have not worked 
to the point to bring that about. Oslo is some years 
ago. I think we have to deal with the circumstances 
as they are. They are as I have tried to describe and 
that was the basis on which we took the decision. 
Richard Burden: Was there ever any decision made 
before Hamas was elected to the national 
government? It had already taken control of a 
number of local councils, municipal authorities. 
The international community and the British 
Government was prepared at that stage to have 
contacts with Hamas elected officials as elected 
officials but did not have contact with them as 
Hamas representatives. Why would that have not 
worked? 


Q279 Chairman: You do have some colleagues from 
the Foreign Office here so it is not an international 
development issue. 

Mr Gooderham: You are right. We did have some 
very limited contacts with Hamas last year but we 
have not had any since. 


Q280 Richard Burden: No, with officials. The view 
taken was if people had been elected in their position 
as elected people, whether they were Hamas, Fatah 
or anything else, you had the relationship with the 
institution to which they were elected, not with the 
political party. That was the logic applied to local 
government. If you apply it to local government, 
why not to the national parliament? 

Mr Gooderham: With respect, I do not think it was 
the logic that was applied. There were only two 
occasions last year when representatives of the 
Government had any contact with Hamas 
representatives and that was at a pretty low level. 
There was not any other contact before that and 
there has not been since, I think, June 2005. Iam not 
quite sure what your question is. 


Q281 Richard Burden: Why did you have those 
contacts? 

Mr Gooderham: Because we have taken the view that 
we do not have contact with an organisation which 
has carried out terrorist attacks. 
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Q7282 Richard Burden: Except on two occasions? 
Mr Gooderham: We had some limited contacts and 
we concluded at that point that that was as far as we 
wanted to take it. That was the extent of the contact 
we had. As I understood it, you were trying to draw 
a comparison between municipal authorities and 
that is not a comparison that we make ourselves. We 
did not see a distinction between the two. 

Hilary Benn: It is also fair to say that the parties that 
will need to negotiate in order to try and reach 
agreement are national governments, not municipal 
governments, and therefore I think that is a different 
set of circumstances and I have tried to set that out. 


Q283 Mr Singh: We have a ceasefire now. Have you 
made any assessment of the likely impact of that 
ceasefire? Does it change anything in terms of our 
position, for example? Is there any opportunity to 
change our position on funding the Hamas 
government? 

Hilary Benn: Currently, no, because we have set out 
the Quartet principles. The ceasefire is holding in 
reasonable measure, I would describe it as, although 
when I visited the Mayor of Sderot on Monday 
morning he pointed out through the window where 
one of the Qassam rockets had landed in the 
previous week, a week or so after the ceasefire had 
begun. It is better than it was. The closures remain 
and that has a very serious impact on people’s lives, 
as does the lack of the clearance revenues. I did talk 
to President Abbas about his efforts to try and form 
a government of national unity. So far, he has not 
been able to do that. Whether he will be successful in 
the future I do not know but I think that would be a 
really positive step if that could take place. If it is a 
government of national unity that would express 
support for the Quartet principles, there would be a 
different set of circumstances and, to be honest, I 
long for that occasion to come about. We need to 
move from the position that all of us currently are in 
because how is this going to change? 


Q284 Mr Singh: Is there any evidence that Hamas 
has used any aid monies to fund terrorism? 

Hilary Benn: There have been allegations made in 
the past and certainly for the money that we have 
responsibility for we have put in place a whole series 
of stringent measures to make sure that that is not 
the case. There have been complaints in the past 
about European Community funding. They have 
been investigated and, certainly as far as Iam aware, 
none of those investigations has substantiated that 
charge. Is there a problem of corruption more 
generally? Yes, of course there is. 

Mr Hallam: In answer toa slightly different question 
which is does Hamas fund terrorism? Yes. That 
means that money that has gone to Hamas has been 
used to fund terrorism, which is why we are 
extremely careful to make sure that none of our 
money goes to Hamas. 


Q285 John Bercow: Secretary of State, you naturally 
support the British Government’s foreign policy, 
not least because you share collective responsibility 
for it, but that fact notwithstanding would you not 
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accept that in practice that foreign policy is 
undermining your development objectives in the 
West Bank and Gaza? 

Hilary Benn: No, I would not accept that. 


Q286 John Bercow: In the circumstances of being 
manifestly unable to deliver the Department’s 
Country Assistance Plan, if that does not constitute 
an undermining, a limitation or a constraint, would 
you care to tell the Committee how you would 
characterise it instead? 

Hilary Benn: The fact that we are not currently able 
to undertake the kind of development programme 
that I and all of us would like is not a consequence 
of British Government foreign policy. That is why I 
do not accept the premise of the original question. It 
is a consequence of the failure of the political process 
in the Middle East. I will just say, with all the force 
I can try and command, that in the end the 
ingredient that has to be there that is not there 
currently is that the parties to the conflict are 
prepared to sit down and use compromise and 
negotiation in order to solve it. If there are those who 
think that if only the international community did 
something different, made more effort, that on its 
own could solve the problem I would simply say I do 
not agree. 


Q287 John Bercow: I think there is some concern and 
anxiety that the Government’s approach to 
development and humanitarian assistance in the 
Territories, however well- intentioned and whatever 
the level of resources historically or currently 
committed, could not accurately be described at the 
moment as coherent. Therefore, what I would like to 
ask you is what are the lines of communication 
between DFID, the FCO, Number 10 and the 
Treasury? Let me put it to you ina slightly different 
way, if I may, because I think it is very important to 
try to establish what is happening and then to 
evaluate what is the merit or demerit of the overall 
approach. There is a view that says that increasingly 
in the course of your Government’s second term— 
and now, more particularly, in the course of its third 
term—foreign policy is being very much more 
heavily driven by Number 10 than it is by the 
Foreign Office. The outstanding record in many 
ways of DFID notwithstanding, in the course of this 
Parliament DFID in this matter in particular is in 
danger of becoming but a bit part player. 

Hilary Benn: To be honest, I do not recognise the 
characterisation of the situation that you have just 
put forward. I do not think that is the case at all. 
What are we trying to do? We are trying to do the 
right thing in difficult circumstances. I make no 
apology at all for the fact that as circumstances 
change—we have just been discussing in some detail 
what happened earlier this year—we try to find 
another way of continuing to provide support to the 
Palestinian people, notwithstanding that change. I 
think that is the right and sensible thing to do. I 
know some people argue—it seems to me more of a 
debating point than a practical one—that the 
international community is just subsidising the 
occupation. Unless they are arguing we should all 
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say, “Right folks, we are going. We are off” I do not 
think that is either practical or right in those 
circumstances. It is certainly the case that 10 
Downing Street, and in particular the Prime 
Minister, take a very close interest in what is 
happening in the Middle East. The fact that he is 
going back there again in the near future 1s evidence 
of that. I happen to think that is a really good thing. 


Q288 John Bercow: Lastly, I listened very carefully 
when Mr Gooderham made the point in response to 
Mr Burden that the stance of the British 
Government was not to talk to or negotiate with 
terrorists. Mr Burden pointed out that on two 
occasions at least there had been such contact and I 
think Mr Gooderham used the qualifying adjective 
“limited”. On the basis of that limited contact it was 
decided that it should be limited at that point and 
thus far no further. On the other hand, Secretary of 
State, you yourself talked about the importance of 
compromise and readiness to engage, give and take 
and so on. Therefore, can I just put it to you that, 
whilst I absolutely understand the stance of the 
Israeli Government and to some extent the stance of 
the British Government towards Hamas, is it not 
always a good idea to have a plan B? If the 
expectation of your current policy is that it will 
secure a change in the stance of Hamas, I understand 
that rationale, but it might not happen or there 
might be a change for the worse because Hamas 
thinks it is being ostracised or provoked. Therefore, 
can I just put it to you in the most courteous possible 
way that some people might think that your policy is 
reminiscent of that of Mr Micawber, that something 
will turn up. What if it does not? 

Hilary Benn: That is a first for me. You make a very 
fair point. If you are asking me are we sure that this 
is going to work and things are going to change, the 
honest answer is I do not know. You do not know 
and frankly nor do any of us. There are certain 
principles that we are trying to adhere to and I think 
it is far from unreasonable, if you accept that the 
only way this is going to change is by a process of 
negotiation and to negotiate with someone you have 
to recognise them; you have to say, “Iam not trying 
to overthrow you by violence. Iam committed to a 
peace process”, to say, “We expect that of both 
parties to the conflict” and to say that to Hamas. In 
the end, Hamas has to make the choice as to whether 
they are going to make a journey over time that 
parallels what the PLO did over 30 years or not. I 
cannot answer that question. Only they can, but I 
think it is right to have a principle to say, “That 
really has to be the starting point.” What do I hope? 
I said in answer to Mr Singh’s earlier question that 
a government of national unity might provide that 
way forward. President Abbas has worked really 
hard to try and bring that about. Currently, that has 
not been successful. It does not mean we should not 
go on trying, does it? 


Q289 Ann McKechin: You have talked a lot about 
the wider principles but, as has often been referred 
to when we have visited Palestine, the facts on the 
ground have radically changed position from the 
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time when the Quartet principles were established. 
Some would be arguing that the Palestinian Fatah 
made a very long journey towards those principles 
and they got very little back in return. We wonder 
now about a Hamas government in the Palestinian 
Authority. Coming back to John Bercow’s comment 
about a plan B, the facts on the ground have 
changed. Is it not time not only for the UK but the 
international community to recognise that and to 
engage in at least some form of dialogue with Hamas 
about how we are going to start a newjourney for all 
sides to move towards a situation where we can start 
meaningful negotiations? Are we having any 
dialogue with Hamas at any level about that 
journey? 

Hilary Benn: The answer, as Peter Gooderham just 
indicated, is no, that is not the case. In order to have 
a dialogue with somebody else, you really do have to 
say, “We are not trying to overthrow you by 
violence. We do recognise you and we are committed 
to a peace process.” That is what the Quartet 
principles are. Although the circumstances have 
changed, I think they are good principles. How do 
we move forward? It would be really helpful if, one, 
there could be movement on the revenues if we are 
looking for a list of things where it would be good to 
have some progress which might change the political 
context, because at the moment the political context 
is where it is and, unless it changes, how are we going 
to see any movement? If Israel were prepared to 
make the payment of those revenues into the 
Temporary International Mechanism, it would 
produce $65 million a month that currently is not 
available to meet all of the needs in the Occupied 
Territories. Secondly, if Karni could begin to shift. 
It is a bit of a bizarre experience to go to Karni, this 
incredibly long wall with these openings. The doors 
open; the goods go in and they shut. I did not see 
another living soul on the other side of Karni while 
I was there but if Karni could begin to operate now 
as it has operated at some point during its 
existence— 


Q290 Ann McKechin: I really do not know of any 
other case where, before we started formal 
negotiations, we have had utterly no dialogue with 
the parties we want to start the negotiations with. 
This seems to me to be a situation which we would 
not practise in other conflict areas but yet you seem 
to be applying a different set of principles or 
practices in this case here. This is what concerns me 
because, if you look at our own country and 
Northern Ireland, we were having dialogue with 
Sinn Fein and the IRA many long years before we 
went out in the open to say we were talking to them. 
Are you saying at no level is the international 
community or members of the Quartet going to have 
any degree of dialogue with Hamas, either through 
intermediaries or through other sources before we 
are going to start recognising them and having 
formal negotiations? Is that realistic? 

Hilary Benn: The Quartet principles are as we set 
them out. In the end, it is not about dialogue with us. 
This will only be solved if there is a dialogue with 
Israel. Therefore, if you put the question to the 
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Government of Israel they will have a very firm view 
about who they are willing to talk to and on what 
basis. They would say, not unreasonably, “If we are 
going to have a negotiation with you, it would be 
extremely helpful if, one, you would recognise that 
we exist and we have the right to exist, two, that you 
are not committed to overthrowing us by violence 
and, three, that you are up for picking up the peace 
process such as it has been in order to move 
forward.” That in the end is where this is going to 
move and I just think it is not unreasonable to say, 
if you could support those principles, let us get to 
work. 

Mr Gooderham: President Abbas has been 
negotiating intensively with Hamas for the last six 
months. He could tell you just how frustrating that 
process has been. We are expecting him to make a 
speech in the next couple of days where he will set 
out what he thinks is the way forward. He supports 
the three principles which is very important. There is 
a sort of sense that somehow this is something the 
international community has imposed on _ the 
Palestinians, that it is some unreasonable and unfair 
set of demands. These are principles which the 
previous Palestinian Authority were fully signed up 
to. 


Q291 Ann McKechin: Where is the dialogue at the 
intermediate stage to try and get to that point? We 
havea bit of ajourney before we get there. We do not 
have a plan B at the moment about how we are going 
to get there if President Abbas, who we have been 
putting a lot of hope and expectation on for many 
months, unfortunately has been unable to deliver. 
Hilary Benn: That is the case. It is not for the want 
of trying. In that sense, he is in the right position to 
seck to do that. We should give him every support 
that we can. The other point I was trying to make 
was that, if we could see some progress on a number 
of the issues that cause particular difficulty at the 
moment—I would add to that list movement on 
closures—we might begin to see the political context 
changing. At the moment, his difficulty is what does 
he say to the people who elected him and whom he 
represents about what prospects there are for 
moving forward, because at the moment it is quite 
hard to see what they are. 


Q292 Hugh Bayley: When the Committee was last in 
the Occupied Territories three or four years ago, we 
met the Minister of Finance and we saw that some 
very important measures had been introduced to 
improve transparency and accountability for funds 
used by the Palestinian Authority. It was not that the 
Ministry of Finance’s reach was complete. The 
Office of the President was still largely beyond his 
control but most of the finances provided by the 
international community were properly accounted 
for. Now, according to the IMF, “Government 
finances have become increasingly fragmented and 
public finance reforms implemented in recent years 
have been compromised.” That of course includes 
the reforms which DFID had worked so hard with 
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the Palestinian Authority to achieve. How is DFID 
ensuring that the goal of building up the institutional 
capacity of the Palestinian Authority is maintained? 
Hilary Benn: The honest answer is in current 
circumstances it is really difficult to do that. We had 
been providing that support. Salaam Fayyad 
in particular had a very good _ reputation 
internationally because people knew that he was 
serious about handling the money properly and 
trying to reform the system. That is why he had a lot 
of support from the international community and he 
made some very important changes in the way in 
which the money was handled. Currently, we cannot 
do that because of the discussion that we have just 
been having. 


Q293 Joan Ruddock: I was simply going to make the 
point that surely the Secretary of State could 
understand how from the Palestinian people’s point 
of view the conditions of the Quartet would appear 
to be totally taking Israel’s side. That is where the 
difficulty lies. If, as Ann McKechin suggested, we 
could have some dialogue or parts of the 
international community, perhaps particularly the 
United Nations, could have dialogue with Hamas 
they might be able to act as a bridge. At the moment, 
we are completely cutting off dialogue and it seems 
to me a real dereliction of our international duties 
and responsibilities to be doing that. We have all felt 
that it is a matter of constantly thinking something 
will come up but we have had a very long period of 
time in which nothing has come up. 

Hilary Benn: | accept entirely that nothing has come 
up and there is a stalemate currently. I tried to 
indicate, in answer to Ann McKechin’s earlier 
question steps, that I think could be taken to try and 
change things but I would not accept the argument 
that the Quartet principles are taking Israel’s side. 
Joan Ruddock: As a perception. 

Hilary Benn: You are quite right to correct me. You 
are right that that is people’s perception. Of course 
it is. heard that a great deal from those I spoke to, 
Palestinian civil society and others. President Abbas 
supports the principles. I do not know that there is 
a perception that he is taking Israel’s side. They are 
reasonable principles in the circumstances for the 
reasons that I set out earlier, but Iam not under any 
illusions about how frustrated and desperate people 
feel. They feel absolutely desperate and, in those 
circumstances, people want to have some sense that 
there is some hope and things can change. I think we 
have to be honest about what either side needs to do 
if there is going to be progress. That is the 
foundation on which the principles are based. It is 
not about punishing anyone or trying to subvert the 
political process. It is not going to change or move 
if you are not prepared to do those three things as a 
starting point for the negotiation that all of us want 
to see. 

Chairman: Quentin Davies agrees with that but has 
some questions nevertheless. 


Q294 Mr Davies: I do not know whether this will 
come as any comfort to you but I think the 
Government have been absolutely right in your 
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foreign policy in this matter and indeed the whole 
European Union has been. This is strictly speaking 
an EU policy which we are very much part of, which 
has been to boycott Hamas and to suspend direct 
budget support for all the reasons that you have just 
given. I think it is very important to do so, both to 
maintain the integrity of our position internationally 
on terrorist organisations and indeed to do our best 
to bring about the circumstances in which there 
might be a political settlement in the Middle East. I 
want to ask you two questions. We have taken this 
strong line about financial dealings with Hamas and 
keeping money away from the Palestinian Authority 
so long as the Hamas government refuses to accept 
the three Quartet conditions—the problem could 
be solved overnight if they just accepted those 
conditions. Enormous relief of suffering could be 
brought about to the people of Palestine. If the 
Government and our EU partners are all agreed, as 
happily we are, that in the present circumstances the 
money must be cut off, is it not reasonable for the 
Israelis on exactly the same basis also to cut off the 
indirect tax revenues which they collect from 
Palestine? They have not of course appropriated 
those revenues for their own use but have put them 
into a trustee fund. They say that they cannot pay 
that money through the TIM without the consent of 
some valid Palestinian Authority. Since the valid 
Palestinian Authority in the form both of President 
Abbas and the Palestinian administration do not 
give that consent, I do not see how we can 
reasonably suggest to the Israelis that they should 
pass over that money. The Israelis are basing their 
policies, as I see it, on exactly the same principles as 
are animating the policy of the European Union. 
Hilary Benn: lam grateful for your comfort, if [may 
say so, Mr Davies, in the first instance. Secondly,— 
John Barrett: I would be worried about it. 


Q295 Mr Davies: If you listen to Liberal Democrats 
you ought to be worried! 

Hilary Benn: Secondly, yes, I think it is a fair point, 
that as far as Israel and those revenues are concerned 
they have the same reservations that we had in 
relation to the Hamas-led PA. However, I agree that 
there is a bit of ambiguity about the position of 
President Abbas as to how he would like that money 
to be paid. I think he would prefer it, ifit is not going 
to be given to the PA, to be given to the President’s 
Office. I would just say pragmatically, and that is 
why I made the point to Ms McKechin, that the best 
chance of getting that money released for the benefit 
of the Palestinian people is to put it through the 
TIM, and I think if the Government of Israel were 
to go to President Abbas and say, “We might think 
about doing this”, genuinely it would be interesting 
to see what he would say in response to that. 


Q296 Mr Davies: But surely it is open to President 
Abbas to take that initiative today, and then, of 
course, he will have put the Israelis in a position in 
which it is very difficult for them not to pay that 
money over. Equally, you can see that they would 
have no legal position to stand on at all, or any 
moral position, if, acting as trustees for that money, 
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they then pay it over without the consent of the 
beneficiary of that money for whom they are 
currently holding it. 

Hilary Benn: J just hope genuinely that they would 
have a conversation about it because I simply say 
that I think that offers the best hope of moving 
forward in the current circumstances, and that is 
why when I met Foreign Minister Livni I made that 
suggestion to her. 


Q297 Mr Davies: I have no idea what she came back 
to say but I think it is blindingly obvious that 
President Abbas has not said that up till now, and if 
you can persuade him to say that I think you might 
contribute to a solution to that problem for the 
benefit of the Palestinian people who are suffering 
and whom we are all genuinely concerned about 
here. I wonder if I can put to you another point and 
here I do want to question the position you have just 
set out today. You said that you would be very much 
in favour of the creation of a government of national 
unity and, of course, that is the position, as far as I 
know, of the Israeli Government and of the 
American Government as well as of the European 
Union at the present time. You say it would be a very 
positive step. You actually said that you longed for 
that, I think you have told the Committee this 
afternoon, and those are strong words from you, 
Secretary of State. Ihave the feeling that that may be 
the wrong approach, tempting and attractive as it is 
in the short term, because we do need, if we are ever 
going to have peace, to get Hamas to recognise the 
three Quartet conditions. If we are ever going to 
have peace they are going to have to recognise Israel, 
they are going to have to face reality, they are going 
to have to accept the existing agreements, and they 
are going to have to renounce violence. It is difficult 
psychologically and politically for them to do that, 
as we know, but surely by throwing them back into 
Opposition we ensure that they never have any 
incentive to do that. From a position of opposition 
they will always maintain this very extreme position, 
whereas if they continue to exercise the 
responsibilities of office, and you yourself have said 
this afternoon that office carries with it some 
responsibilities, they will have to respond to reality 
and to recognise reality. They have at the moment, 
so long as they are the government, to give account 
to the Palestinian people as to why the security 
situation has not improved and why the economic 
situation is getting worse and worse, and they have 
got an election to fight. That surely is the greatest 
incentive on them to recognise reality. So I put it to 
you that simply shifting the responsibility off 
Hamas, allowing them to get back into irresponsible 
opposition, is the wrong way forward and 
sometimes, in order to get the right long-term 
solution, you have to be tough in the short term in 
this life. 

Hilary Benn: 1 think in your terms, Mr Davies, we 
have been tough in the short term in sticking to the 
Quartet principles. What I think I said was that in 
longing for a government of national unity I wanted 
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it to be a government of national unity that 
supported the Quartet principle because that would 
represent— 


Q298 Mr Davies: But it would not be a Hamas 
government and the whole point about the 
government of national unity is that the Hamas 
government, which is democratically elected and 
which has a mandate, would be replaced by some 
other government which might contain people who 
were sympathetic to Hamas but they would 
explicitly not be Hamas representatives there, nor 
would they have a democratic mandate of the kind 
that the present Hamas government do have. I put it 
to you therefore that that is the wrong way forward. 
I do not expect you to carry out a revolution in your 
policy this afternoon, but I do take this opportunity 
to suggest via you to the Government that the course 
on which we are currently embarked is actually the 
wrong one and it would be much better to make sure 
that the Hamas government continue to live with the 
consequence of their own recalcitrance and continue 
to have to face the electorate with those 
consequences, and that is the only way of getting 
Hamas to recognise Israel and give up violence, 
which is what we all want. 

Hilary Benn: With respect, I do not agree, because 
we have a stalemate currently. If the current 
circumstances persist and at some point there is an 
election in the future, and there have been reports 
that President Abbas has been thinking about that 
as an alternative to what he has been trying to do, I 
do not know what the consequence would be in 
terms of how people would vote. In the end it is for 
the Palestinian people to do that. I asked the 
question of a lot of people during the course of my 
visit. Some people said no, they thought support for 
Hamas would probably be at about the same level. 
Some people said they are beginning to feel some of 
the consequences of the failure of what has 
happened since they were elected and they might lose 
some support. I do not know. Only the people will 
be able to answer that question at the time. The 
reason why I think President Abbas has been 
absolutely right, and it is his initiative to try and seek 
to form a government of national unity, is that if it 
could be formed on the basis of support for the 
Quartet principles then my view is, and that is why I 
used the phrase that I longed for it, that would 
provide a breakthrough which would allow us to get 
out of where everybody is currently stuck. 

Mr Davies: Secretary of State, we all recognise that 
you, quite understandably and rightly and 
responsibly as Secretary of State for International 
Development, want to find a way of getting the 
money paid as efficiently and quickly as possible to 
relieve suffering in the West Bank, and indeed in 
Gaza. I am simply putting it to you that ultimately 
the solution to the grave problems of the Palestinian 
people, which after all have gone on now for more 
than half a century, can only be achieved through a 
general settlement, and in order to get a general 
settlement we have to make sure that Hamas accepts 
the role of a responsible government rather than an 
irresponsible opposition, and therefore we should 
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keep them in government. I take some comfort in the 
fact that though you said to me, and you had to say 
it, defending the present Government policy, that 
you disagreed with me, the arguments you then 
proceeded to adduce had nothing to do with the 
analysis I had made. You merely came up with 
another possibility, which was that President Abbas 
might hold an election and that might produce a 
Fatah government possibly with a democratic 
mandate. That in my view would bea good outcome. 
I agree with that because Hamas would then draw 
the conclusion that their intransigence had not 
actually helped them electorally. 

Chairman: Could we have questions rather than 
your theories, Mr Davies? 


Q299 Mr Davies: Can I put to you a request with a 
question mark at the end of it, so it is a request rather 
than a question, that you do consider the point I 
have put to you and take the opportunity to discuss 
that with the Prime Minister and Margaret Beckett, 
because I think it is important that we should look 
at all perspectives in this very difficult situation? 
Hilary Benn: I hope you find, Mr Davies, that I 
always reflect very seriously on the points which the 
Select Committee puts to me, but I said what I said 
not because I am sitting here and I have to support 
what the Government’s policy is; I said it because it 
is what I think. Mr Gooderham wants to say 
something. 

Mr Gooderham: J just thought it might be helpful to 
clarify from a terminological point of view what 
President Abbas has been trying to do with the 
formation of a government of national unity, which 
is to involve Hamas in that. The whole idea is that 
there would be a number of Hamas ministers in that 
government, and this, if you like, is a way of trying 
to ease Hamas from the position it is in at the 
moment to a position where at least those ministers 
that are part of that government are signed up to the 
three principles. That is what he has been trying to 
do. You are perfectly right, Mr Davies, to say that 
there is another option, which is the so-called 
technocratic government, where President Abbas 
would declare that the present government has been 
dismissed and a new government has come in and it 
is made up of independent figures who are not 
members of Hamas and so on. That is an option that 
he has from time to time considered and reflected 
upon but so far he has not taken that decision. The 
third option, as the Secretary of State was saying, is 
elections and from what we understand that is what 
President Abbas is now— 

Mr Davies: But, Mr Gooderham, I repeat the point: 
if we are going to have a settlement we have to have 
Hamas as an organisation accepting Israel and 
accepting peace. 

Chairman: Okay. I think you have made that clear. 


Q300 Richard Burden: I seem to recall a couple of 
sessions ago when I followed Mr Davies I began by 
saying, “Tempting though it is to question some of 
the questions I will avoid the temptation to do so”, 
and I will again avoid that temptation today. I 
would like to go back to what Mr Gooderham said 
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a little earlier on. You said rightly that President 
Abbas is in a process of negotiation with the Hamas 
government. In fact, there are a lot of negotiations 
going on and you rightly said that he is on record as 
supporting the three Quartet principles, that he has 
renounced violence, that he does recognise the state 
of Israel and accepts existing agreements. Could I 
gently suggest that going beyond that and speaking 
for President Abbas about what he thinks about 
things is really a matter for him rather than for you? 
I particularly say that because the last time you 
appeared before us you did state that President 
Abbas supported the international boycott and the 
withholding of funds, which I questioned you about 
at the time because I had never heard that. That was 
put by us during our visit to the West Bank to the 
President’s Chief of Staff and it was categorically 
refuted, so can I just gently suggest that, while it is 
perfectly proper to give evidence on behalf of the 
British Government, it is not really appropriate to 
give evidence on behalf of other people, particularly 
when they are engaged in very sensitive negotiations 
and comments like that do not necessarily help. 

Mr Gooderham: 1 am sorry if you feel that I have 
misrepresented President Abbas but I assumed it 
was widely known, and certainly he has made a 
number of statements publicly in support of the 
three principles. Iam not pretending to speak on his 
behalf, simply making a factual statement. 


Q301 John Barrett: Before Iask a question about the 
funds which are being held by the Government of 
Israel I would like to follow up on a point you 
mentioned earlier when you said that the Prime 
Minister said that we need this two-state solution. 
With the Prime Minister heading out there soon lam 
sure that will be repeated. You also mentioned that 
Israel accepts the need for a Palestinian state. What 
we saw on the ground in the West Bank between the 
Wall, the barrier, razor wire fences, settlements, 
soldiers and checkpoints on the ground was this area 
being fragmented into a dozen, 15 or 20 potential 
ghettoes. Where is it that you see the Palestinian 
state being? 

Hilary Benn: Yn the end it will be for the parties to a 
negotiated settlement to answer that question rather 
than for me, but, Mr Barrett, you are absolutely 
right: one of the most striking things, and I am sure 
you met OCHA and looked at their maps as I did, is 
that fragmentation, the line of the Wall, the growth 
of the settlements, the checkpoints and so on, which 
have all the consequences that you describe. A lot of 
that is the consequence of Israel’s natural and 
understandable concern to ensure their own 
security, and they would say that the measures that 
they have put in place have resulted in a reduction in 
the number of attacks, a reduction in the number of 
suicide bombings, and that is the way that they see 
it. We have seen in the case of Gaza something that 
maybe ten years ago people would have thought 
absolutely impossible, that any settlements would be 
dismantled, they would be withdrawn from Gaza, 
and it did happen in the summer and Foreign 
Minister Livni did make the point when I saw her, 
“We have taken these steps and still we have all of 
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those difficulties”, and that is the perception that 
Israel has got. If you have a negotiated settlement 
then some of those facts on the ground could be 
changed if there is a will and an agreement to do so, 
but I understand entirely why people who look at 
what is happening ask exactly the question that you 
ask: what will this Palestinian state, if we get to it, 
look like, given the changes that we can see 
happening before our eyes? 


Q302 John Barrett: I asked that because it may well 
be that you do have discussions with the Prime 
Minister before he goes out and I am aware that so 
many people say “the two-state solution” without 
really relating it to what I saw which I could not see 
becoming a state. To return to the funds which are 
withheld, again, what we saw on the ground and 
what we heard was that the Israelis were saying, “We 
would use some of this withheld money to pay utility 
bills”, but at the same time they were in the process 
of destroying the electrical supply system. They were 
saying, “We will connect you up to our grid and then 
use the money being held to pay the utility bills”. Is 
the Government now of the view that there has to be 
a time limit on how long the Israelis can go on 
withholding these revenues because otherwise it will 
just seem to go on and on? What can the UK 
Government do to move the process forward, rather 
than the phrase which has been used, “Wait till 
something turns up”, and again I will not respond to 
some of the approaches that Mr Davies took but we 
are not at one on this approach. 

Hilary Benn: 1 gathered that. 


Q303 John Barrett: I believe that one of the ways 
forward is to make sure that the revenues are 
getting through to produce the health services, to 
get into the education system, to alleviate suffering 
on the ground, and I just wondered what the UK 
Government can do. The TIM has its failings but 
is the UK Government actually pursuing the Israeli 
Government to say, “That is the way forward. That 
is what should happen with these revenues”, or is 
there some other approach? 

Hilary Benn: We are pursuing it and have done so 
for quite some time and, as I said, I raised it in my 
discussions both with Foreign Minister Livni and 
Deputy Defence Minister Sneh yesterday in 
Jerusalem. I cannot resolve the problem and nor 
can the Prime Minister. It is not for want of effort 
on the part of the international community. In the 
end Israel is holding those revenues and it will be 
Israel that decides if they are going to release them. 
What I put to the Foreign Minister was, “It would 
be a really good thing if you did and can I 
suggest’”—given the concerns they have got that we 
touched on earlier—‘“that you put it through the 
Temporary International Mechanism”, because I 
think it would represent a political breakthrough 
and it would be a practical benefit because it would 
mean that there was more money available to meet 
the needs that you saw for yourselves when you 
were there and I saw with my own eyes as well. 
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John Barrett: I take comfort from the fact that you 
and Mr Davies are not completely at one on this 
matter either. 


Q304 Chairman; Obviously, the Israeli 
Government’s position on the TIM is that they are 
not satisfied that the money would not leak to 
Hamas in spite of the assurances that you have 
made. That is their fundamental objection, as I 
understand it, and, of course, the Palestinian 
Authority take the view that it is their money and 
it should not be given to the TIM. 

Hilary Benn: Yes, that has been a concern. I think 
that the TIM can show pretty strongly how the 
mechanisms and the safeguards put in place would 
ensure that that was not the case and that is why 
Tam of the view that the most likely way of getting 
the revenues released is for them to go through the 
TIM. I genuinely hope that the Government of 
Israel, reflecting upon it, will see the case for doing 
that, not least because— 


Q305 Mr Davies: Without Palestinian consent? 
Hilary Benn: What I said earlier to Mr Davies was 
that if the Government of Israel and President 
Abbas sat down and had a conversation about this 
who knows what the outcome might be, and it is 
not for me to take that decision. The other point I 
would make here is this. 


Q306 Mr Davies: Did you discuss that with him the 
other day? 

Hilary Benn: As I recollect, yes, I was asked by one 
of the advisers who were there whether there was 
a possibility of revenues being put through the 
TIM. In the end President Abbas has got to decide 
whether that is something that he wants to happen, 
but I went and made the point to the Foreign 
Minister (and I was going to anyway) that that was 
what I thought ought to happen and I hoped they 
would consider it. The second point I would make 
is this. Yes, Israel has achieved improvements in its 
security by the measures that it has taken, but one 
of the questions that Israel has to reflect upon is 
what kind of a place is going to be the other side 
of the protective measures given the circumstances 
that the Palestinian people find themselves in, and 
is that kind of place as it currently is really 
conducive to security in the long-term even though 
there have been improvements in the short term? It 
is not for me to speak for the Israeli people but they 
will probably look and say, “We have taken a 
number of steps and still we have got all of those 
difficulties”. Certainly from the ordinary people I 
had a chance to have a conversation with on either 
side, like most people round the world, what they 
want is peace and quiet so they can get on with 
their lives. 

Chairman: We have a couple of other questions 
related to the TIM, which is obviously less 
temporary than people might wish. 


Q307 Joan Ruddock: The Secretary of State has just 
spoken about what the Palestinian people want and 
I suspect one of the things they also want is 
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protection from violence. One of the things that I 
found most extraordinary during our visit was 
what was happening with the civil police, ie, they 
have not been paid, and we know that if people do 
not have the protection of the police and they 
cannot go to the police then whatever else they are 
suffering from is made much worse. We met with 
the European Union Co-ordinating Office for the 
Palestinian Police Support (EUCOPPS) who had 
the most extraordinary story to tell us of how $50 
million had been invested in buildings and in 
equipment and vehicles which had all then been 
bombed by the IDF* and was completely 
destroyed, and that the strategy, which was to try 
to wrest the security forces and their power 
away from the President so that democratic 
parliamentary control could be exercised over the 
civil police, had been a strategy to which end this 
investment had all been made, and now since the 
election of Hamas exactly the opposite has been 
happening. This strategy had been abandoned, and 
indeed as a consequence the strongest civil 
protection was coming from Hamas militias. I just 
would like your comment on how you think we are 
going to turn that around. 

Hilary Benn: In the current circumstances, with real 
difficulty, because you have various armed groups 
with guns, particularly in Gaza, as I saw for myself 
during the course of the visit, and certainly one of 
the concerns is that some of the men with guns are 
getting paid money and others are not, and that 
includes the money that is coming in so that those 
who have guns who support Hamas get paid. That 
is undoubtedly the case and that is a concern that 
President Abbas expressed to me. What I would 
say, coming back to the TIM and the release of the 
revenues, is that if they were then in the right 
circumstances and in the right negotiation you 
could theoretically have a window that would 
enable the civil police to be paid if you wanted to 
but you would need the resources. The other point 
I would make is that there are other funds that have 
come from some of the Arab states into the 
President’s Office and I feel that it would be helpful 
if people were able to know how that was being 
spent. 


Q308 Joan Ruddock: Are we seeking compensation 
for the destruction of the vehicles and buildings by 
the IDF which were all paid for by some of our 
money and by European money generally? 

Hilary Benn: Not that Iam aware of. 

Mr Hallam: No. We have raised our concern about 
the destruction of the equipment in Nablus, which 
I think is what you are getting at, with the Israeli 
authorities on two occasions. A very small part of 
that was funded through GCPP® money, which is 
a joint DFID/Foreign Office/MoD venture. To be 
honest, I do not think seeking compensation for 
that is the biggest issue in this particular case. But 
concern about what happened has been raised with 
the Israeli authorities. 


5 Israeli Defence Forces. 
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Q309 Joan Ruddock: But is it our intention then, 
if revenues could be put through the TIM, to return 
to a programme of support for the civil police or 
is that not possible because of the no contact 
agreements within the Quartet? 

Hilary Benn: That is an extremely good question 
which we will have to reflect on because the civil 
police, as I recollect, report to the Ministry of 
the Interior. 

Joan Ruddock: Exactly. 

Hilary Benn: And therefore that is a difficulty. 
Mr Hallam: It is a question that has been going 
around and I spoke to the President’s Office about 
this idea that had been discussed, about should the 
civil police be paid through the TIM, and the 
President’s Office were clear with me that they were 
against cherry-picking particular security agencies. 
I can speculate that they are concerned about 
perhaps picking off one security force that is armed 
and reports to the Ministry of Interior, which is 
controlled by Hamas, and perhaps not paying other 
security forces which are also armed, and some of 
them report to the Hamas-controlled Ministry of 
Interior and some of them report to the President, 
and some of them have got bigger guns, and there is 
a risk, I can see, from their perspective of doing so. 


Q310 Joan Ruddock: But surely the international 
community needs to be supporting the 
establishment, as we were as I understand it, of a 
Palestinian civil police force. That was the whole 
point of the programme. Have we abandoned that? 
Would we not seek to return to it? 

Mr Hallam: Absolutely. We very much support the 
creation of an effective civil police force in the 
Occupied Palestinian Territories. We are still 
supporting EUCOPPS, which is the organisation 
that I think you are talking about. Through our 
contributions to the EU we are maintaining them, 
keeping them there, and we hope that they can 
engage as soon as the political conditions allow, 
and they will obviously be a priority for UK 
support. Whether it is from the GCPP or from 
DFID would be a question to be addressed down 
the road. 


Q311 Joan Ruddock: But if the funds were 
produced through TIM is it the position of our 
Government that that money could then go to the 
civil police or not? Are there other Member States 
who take a different view or have put their views 
clearly in support of financial aid to the Palestinian 
civil police? 

Mr Hallam: The first question is, does President 
Abbas want funds from the TIM to go to the civil 
police, and there is not clarity on that, but the 
message that I have had from his office is that they 
would not want us to cherry-pick a particular 
security force. I think there is no harm in going and 
asking the question again, but until that is clear 
there is not much point in having a position. 


Q312 Joan Ruddock: Do other Member States have 
a position? 
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Mr Hallam: There have been no formal discussions 
of this in the EU that I am aware of. 
Chairman: That lies on the table. 


Q313 John Battle: I thought, because the 
Committee is obviously focused on the alleviation 
of poverty, sometimes in the most difficult 
circumstances of conflict and post-conflict and in 
all the other circumstances in the world that we 
deal with, that where there is conflict and post- 
conflict healthcare has an absolute priority 
overriding the conflict. The Red Cross go in to 
make sure that children and non-combatant 
civilians get healthcare, and I will just suggest to 
you that our experience in this extraordinary 
situation is that the healthcare system is not 
working. You said that two doctors that you met 
only got 30% of their salaries. We met medical staff 
who could not get to work because of checkpoints; 
hospitals were massively under-staffed. We have 
taken evidence to show that if the healthcare system 
needs $4 million a month for non-salary costs that 
is certainly not getting through and the TIM is not 
working for the health sector. Can I just put to you, 
would there not be a case for exempting the 
Ministry of Health from the TIM and from the 
withdrawal of funding under the current Quartet 
arrangements? Why not pull the health sector right 
out and say, “That is a priority. Fund the health 
sector and make sure health services get through’? 
Hilary Benn: Support for health is a very important 
part of the TIM’s work and the reason we are doing 
it in that way is for the reasons that we have 
discussed earlier. I accept the point you make that 
there has been a big impact on the health service. 
The hospital that I saw, however, seemed to be 
functioning reasonably in the circumstances. 
Clearly, in the West Bank it was different when the 
strike was going on, but that has now been 
resolved. When I asked the doctors that I met, 
notwithstanding the fact that people are not paid 
their full salaries, “Is anyone not turning up for 
work?”, they looked a bit offended and said, “No, 
of course we are turning up for work”. 


Q314 John Battle: It is not that they are not turning 
up because their salaries are not paid. That is part 
of it, but they cannot through the checkpoints to 
reach the hospitals, for example, to get there in the 
first place. Staff could not get to work. 

Hilary Benn: Sure, and that affects all aspects of 
people’s lives. It includes people getting to work. I 
have to say I was profoundly shocked—and you 
may well have seen this—as we went back across 
the Erez checkpoint to see an ambulance on the 
Palestinian side with the back doors open, and 
lying on a trolley was a woman waiting for 
someone to pick her up to take her across the other 
side because, as you know, they refer people they 
cannot deal with to hospitals in Israel, but it was 
frankly a pretty shocking sight to see. 


Q315 John Battle: But since the Crimean War we 
have insisted that healthcare gets through and if 
functioning state systems do not work then the Red 
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Cross get through or the Red Crescent get through 
and the corridors are open for healthcare services 
to get to the right places to get people to treatment. 
This seems to be a unique situation in the whole 
world where people cannot get basic healthcare and 
while we wait until when and if there is movement 
on the revenues is there not a big argument for 
saying, “You are not dealing with the politics; you 
are dealing with the institution that provides 
healthcare called the Ministry of Health. Take the 
funding and get it direct to there so that the 
healthcare systems can get top priority”? 

Hilary Benn: 1 think what we are trying to do 
through the TIM is to get the funding to where it 
is needed, both with the payments of the allowances 
and with the funding for drugs. There were some 
difficulties with Window I in the first instance, 
partly because the politics were difficult and they 
had some problems with procurement, but I did 
speak to the World Bank representative on 
Monday night and he assured me that things were 
now going to move and the drugs would become 
available in larger quantities. We have the Quartet 
principles, and that is really the answer to the 
question that you have asked, Mr Battle, but when 
you look at the TIM and the help it is giving there 
is a very, very strong focus on healthcare precisely 
because we accept the strength of the argument that 
you have put. 


Q316 John Battle: Just to complete my question. I 
was left confused at best in terms of the evidence 
we have received because when we have pressed on 
the facts of how much is getting through, 
sometimes we have been given impressions and 
evidence to suggest that the money is getting 
through, the drugs and supplies are there, but when 
we press again they say, “it has not quite happened 
yet”. There was a promise that the World Bank 
Window I might get there, and I accept what you 
are saying now, but is there any means by which 
your Department is working with others in the EU 
to do a systematic monitoring of healthcare 
provision to make sure that in the next two months 
healthcare is happening? If it is not, I am really 
saying to you is there not another option, which is 
to exempt and withdraw the embargo on funding 
from healthcare and have a much more rigorous 
approach to access to hospitals. It is a unique 
situation in the whole world. We would not tolerate 
it in situations of conflict anywhere else in the 
world, whether it was Latin America, South East 
Asia or Africa. Why are we making a special 
exemption and doing nothing about it in these 
circumstances would be the point I am putting to 
you? I think I state my case. 

Hilary Benn: 1 understand that. I would just say 
that there is not an embargo on funding for 
healthcare, that is a really important part of what 
the TIM is seeking to do. I will ask David to pick 
up the other point. 

Mr Hallam: 1 would just add, to reiterate the 
Secretary of State’s point, that healthcare has been 
the absolute priority of the British Government 
under the TIM. It was the first part of the TIM to 
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receive funding. Health workers were the first 
workers to receive allowances under the TIM 
because we knew it was important that they got to 
work and we wanted to make sure that they had 
the opportunity to do so. Healthcare was the first 
Window under the ESSP’ that we funded, so 
absolutely it is a priority. 


Q317 John Battle: Are you rigorously monitoring 
it day-by-day and month-by-month to see if it is 
happening? 

Mr Hallam: Absolutely. The World Health 
Organisation is monitoring the health situation and 
we support them in doing so. I would also add that 
we are working with the Office for the 
Coordination of Humanitarian Affairs to help 
them in their monitoring of the situation and to 
pull together the range of indicators that have been 
developed by the WFP, the WHO and so on, to 
help monitor the humanitarian situation. One last 
point is that the WHO have launched a number of 
appeals that we have chosen not to contribute to, 
we have put our money through the TIM to achieve 
similar objectives in a complementary way, but all 
of those appeals from WHO have been fully met. 
The situation is bad but the international 
community, of which we are a part, is doing the 
best we can. 

Chairman: There is a point worth making because 
there was difficulty getting some of the drugs and 
equipment through to the state hospitals and 
people were going to Hamas clinics which seemed 
to be fully funded from external sources. That is a 
recipe for political disaster really. 

John Battle: If I may just add, Chairman, what that 
does is reinforce support on the ground for Hamas 
in the long-term so it undermines the longer term 
political objectives that we have been discussing 
here this afternoon and that is why I would press 
for an exemption to healthcare because it is the 
fastest way, if it is not provided, to alienate people 
against those that are seen to be, even if they are 
only perceived to be, causing that to be the case. 


Q318 Richard Burden: Secretary of State, you have 
stressed all the way through, but I think it was one 
of your opening remarks, the importance of getting 
movement on the Agreement on Movement and 
Access (AMA). 

Hilary Benn: Yes. 


Q319 Richard Burden: The latest UN OCHA 
assessment of the AMA one year on is not a very 
optimistic one. They say: “The ability of 
Palestinian residents in the Gaza Strip to access 
either the West Bank or the outside world remains 
extremely limited and the flow of commercial trade 
is negligible”. You have emphasised the importance 
of Karni and so on. Now that there is actually a 
ceasefire would you be urging Israel to respond by 
easing restrictions on movement and access? 
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Hilary Benn: Indeed, and that was exactly what I 
did in my conversations yesterday. I think it is vital 
to help those who are trying to earn a living, it is 
vital to create some confidence and it is vital to 
changing the political context. Yes, I do. 


Q320 Richard Burden: Would that apply to the 
West Bank as well? 
Hilary Benn: Yes. 


Q321 Richard Burden: Whilst we were there we 
were told of a particular example of a Palestinian 
businessman who had been trying to import some 
machinery from Germany and he had great 
difficulty importing it. When he finally got it he 
found that it had been broken. It was constantly 
held up apparently for “security reasons”. What he 
did was, rather than try to find his way through the 
Israeli customs and other restrictions, he got on the 
phone to an Israeli friend of his who was an 
importer and said, “Can you import this for me?” 
and it came within two days, I think. The issues on 
movement and access of goods and people is 
different in the West Bank but it is there as well. 
What can we do in the West Bank as well as Gaza 
and Karni to persuade Israel that they need to 
lighten up and allow trade to take place at least on 
some basis? 

Hilary Benn: Simply by raising it as we do, and as 
I did in the conversations that I had with both of 
the Israeli Ministers that I met yesterday. When I 
met representatives of the Palestinian private sector 
they were very vociferous in making that point, 
although obviously not that particular example. As 
one of them put to me, “If you have got a contract 
with someone and you are incapable of 
guaranteeing delivery, it is not very surprising if 
they go to somebody else to do the business in 
future”. If I can just say about Karni, the fact it 
has demonstrated in the past its capacity to shift a 
lot more stuff with more trucks, I really do hope 
that because of the ceasefire we will see progress 
once again on that. General Dayton has been 
working extremely hard on that and_ the 
Presidential Guard is now beginning to deploy to 
Karni. There are other problems to do with 
corruption, which is an issue there as well, which 
sometime determine whose goods get through and 
whose goods do not, but I hope we are going to 
see things change. Certainly the Israelis that I talk 
to recognised the need to try and move on that, 
they would always say consistent with ensuring 
their security. 


Q322 Richard Burden: A final question on that. The 
Israelis obviously do have security concerns at 
Karni and they would argue on the West Bank as 
well. Recognising that they do have those concerns, 
does the Government consider that the response of 
the Government of Israel to the security concerns 
they do have in either place is a proportionate 
response? 

Hilary Benn: In the end the Israelis have to make 
the judgment. They would point to all of the 
measures that they have put in place, as the Foreign 
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Minister did in her conversation with me. They 
would point to the reduction in the number of 
attacks and suicide bombings and they would say 
that those measures have had an effect and their 
responsibility to their own citizens is to ensure that 
they are protected from people who would come to 
try and kill them. I would say, and I did make the 
point in my discussions, there is short-term 
security, absolutely, but what are you leaving 
beyond those physical measures and is that 
contributing to security in the longer term? 
In reaching a decision on that you have got to 
weigh up the short-term impact for absolutely 
understandable reasons, because if your citizens are 
at risk of being blown up by suicide bombers, if it 
was happening in our constituencies, Mr Burden, 
our constituents would have something to say to us 
about ensuring that they were protected from that 
to the greatest extent possible? But a Palestinian 
territory that is in the condition that it is currently 
is not conducive, in my opinion, to long-term 
security, it is not. 


Q323 Chairman: On a seasonal note, we were in 
Bethlehem and the Palestinian owner of the hotel 
we had the meeting in told us that normally he 
would be two or three times overbooked at 
Christmas time but his occupancy rate was two per 
cent, and the rates were not extravagant, which 
raises a huge irony that that kind of closure is 
disrupting what would be a very substantial income 
for the people of Palestine. I just wonder whether 
opening Bethlehem for Christmas would be a nice 
gesture on top of the ceasefire. 

Hilary Benn: It certainly would. It is one 
manifestation of the impact that the current 
situation is having on lots and lots of people’s lives. 


Q324 Hugh Bayley: Free trade depends upon the 
principle of reciprocity and the European Union 
has a trade preference agreement with Israel and 
with the Palestinian Authority, and the terms of the 
agreements are virtually identical. Israel benefits 
from its trade preference but Palestine does not 
benefit from its trade preference because of the 
actions of the State of Israel. Do you think the 
recommendation which the Committee made in its 
last report that until the situation changes the trade 
preference to Israel should be suspended is 
something the Government will consider further? 
Hilary Benn: It is not my view, and it is not the 
Government’s view, that that would be the right 
thing to do in the current circumstances. 


Q325 Hugh Bayley: To draw a parallel, through the 
Everything but Arms Agreement, the European 
Union has tariff-free, quota-free access for the 
goods of least-developed countries to the European 
Union. If some African least-developed country 
blocked access of goods from a landlocked African 
least-developed country to the European Union we 
would do something about it, the EU would not 
extend the benefits of the trade agreement to a 
country that was blocking the opportunity for a 
neighbouring country to trade and possibly getting 
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an advantage. There is a violation of international 
rules and norms by both sides in this dreadful 
dispute but there is a perception internationally 
that we in Britain take retaliatory action against 
Palestinian organisations that break the law or 
break international rules and that we talk to Israel 
to try and persuade them to mend their ways when 
they break rules but do not take retaliatory action. 
Is that not an unbalanced response to part of the 
problem? 

Hilary Benn: 1 recognise that some people have that 
perception. Going back to the subject that we have 
discussed extensively this afternoon, I would not 
describe the action we have taken following the 
election of the Hamas-led government as 
retaliatory action; it is about upholding principles 
which, from my point of view, are the only basis 
upon which the problem is going to be solved. I 
have made my position very clear on that. The EU- 
Palestinian Association Agreement does provide, as 
you know, reciprocal duty free treatment to 
industrial goods and duty free or reduced tariff 
treatment for agricultural products and, therefore, 
in theory, and I accept the point, the Palestinian 
economy could benefit considerably. The problem 
is the restrictions on movement and access. In those 
circumstances I think the right thing to do is to do 
exactly what we have been doing, which is to make 
the point that reducing those restrictions, 
improving access, will enable the fragile lungs of 
the Palestinian economy to breathe because at the 
moment that airway has been pretty choked by the 
restrictions on movement, to extend the analogy. 
That is the best way of making progress. The 
Government of Israel would say, “The reasons for 
the restrictions are our desire to protect our people 
from security risks”. Now, if the ceasefire holds, if 
people stop firing Qassam rockets, if the violence 
stops, then it is pretty clear in my mind that things 
can begin to move and the consequences of those 
restrictions on the Palestinian economy can begin 
to reduce, that is the way forward. 


Q326 James Duddridge: Firstly, Secretary of State, 
apologies that I had to pop out. Apologies for that 
discourtesy. If I could take you back to Gaza. 
Given the appalling lack of movement and access, 
does the UK Government consider that the Gaza 
Strip is actually still occupied? 

Hilary Benn: The settlements are no longer there. 
Obviously there have been incursions — since 
withdrawal because of the concerns that Israel has 
about its security. I think it is a point that people 
could debate. The people of Gaza do not feel that 
it has resulted in a big change in their circumstances 
but Israel would say, “We have left, we are not 
there any more”. Mr Gooderham, do you want to 
comment? 

Mr Gooderham: Yes. J think that is exactly what 
Israel would say. 


Q327 James Duddridge: Given there are almost 
siege-like conditions in Gaza, what assessment has 
the UK Government made of there being a 
possibility of a sustainable Palestinian state? How 
is this going to play out? 
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Hilary Benn: Well, it depends on the negotiation of 
a peace deal. If there is peace and people stop trying 
to kill each other then the need for all of these 
things that we have just been discussing in terms of 
restrictions and security and so on and so forth, 
then begin to disappear. It is also about trust. 
There is a terrible lack of trust on both sides. You 
know it and you will have heard it in a lot of your 
conversations and I have certainly encountered it. 
It is how you break the cycle of distrust and 
violence and enmity and all of that. If the 
circumstances change then things could look very, 
very different. To take one small example of 
that: when the Israelis left Gaza they left 
the greenhouses, and some of them sadly 
were damaged following the withdrawal. The 
Palestinians invested time, money and effort in 
growing vegetables but a lot of them either had to 
be thrown away or given away because they could 
not get through the Karni crossing. When I was 
there on Monday there was a lorry-load of 
tomatoes sitting there in the sun. The guy in charge 
on the Palestinian side said, “I think we’ll get them 
through today,” but that was just with my own eyes 
seeing the problem in a very practical way. If we 
can get Karni moving so that all of those bays, and 
there are tons of them, are open, and they were not 
all open the day I was there, and you can shift 
lorries, as it has been capable of shifting lorries and 
goods through in the past, then things will begin to 
change. Ultimately it comes down to the politics. 


Q328 Hugh Bayley: You have made very clear, 
Secretary of State, what the British Government 
believes Hamas needs to do to enable the peace 
process to make progress, but what is the 
Government’s view about the steps which need to 
be taken by the PLO and independently by the 
Palestinian Authority and by the State of Israel? 
What steps do they need to take to enable progress 
on the peace process and the Roadmap to take 
place? 

Hilary Benn: Mr Gooderham may also want to 
comment. It is not to try and reduce this to a really 
simple answer but I would say for all of those to 
demonstrate a willingness to negotiate in good 
faith, to recognise that if this is going to be solved 
people are going to have to compromise. There is 
no peace process in the world that I have ever seen 
that has been successful that did not involve 
compromise on either side. People have applied 
their minds and a lot of people I spoke to said, 
“The broad outlines of an agreement are pretty 
clear. The question is, are people prepared to do 
it?” 

Mr Gooderham: I would just add to that that the 
frustrating thing, of course, is that for some years 
now there has been an international blueprint in the 
shape of the Roadmap which sets out very clearly 
to both the Palestinians, whether it is the 
Palestinian Liberation Organisation or the 
Palestinian Authority on the one hand, and Israel 
on the other, the steps that need to be taken. That 
remains the view of the vast majority of the 
international community, that that is the most 
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effective blueprint we have. It is getting to a 
position where we can get that started and get the 
momentum going on. Just to pick up on the 
previous question, although it is very frustrating 
and the situation is undoubtedly grim on the 
ground, if we were able to get some movement 
things could move quite quickly because there is an 
enormous desire on the part of the whole 
international community, including those countries 
in the region, the Arab states in the region, to get 
going on this. There is a much greater desire now 
on the part of the Arab governments in particular 
in the region to lend their weight and their support 
to an international effort. If we got some things 
going, and certainly movement and access is one of 
the most important things to put in place, if we 
could get that sort of progress then movement 
towards the final status issues could come quite 
rapidly. 

Hilary Benn: Could I just add that one of the 
practical things we are doing, as you will be aware, 
is we have been helping to fund the Negotiations 
Support Unit (NSU). So that is support very 
practically to the PLO so that when negotiations 
happen they are in a good position to have thought 
through the detail of issues they hope to negotiate 
about. That is something we have been doing for 
some time now and we will continue to provide 
support to the NSU, and I did discuss it with 
President Abbas during my meeting. 


Q329 Hugh Bayley: I share the Government’s view 
about the difficulty of making progress. While 
Hamas say they will not recognise the party they 
have to negotiate with, find a solution with and will 
not renounce fully the use of violence, in order to 
create conditions in which the Palestinian people 
see that if their government and Hamas were to 
change their position they would get a real benefit, 
a real peace dividend, would it not be helpful if you 
had some offers or arrangements that would 
provide benefits for the Palestinian people clearly 
spelt out so it is clear what is lost if there is 
intransigence on the part of Hamas in signing up 
to the principles and what would be gained by the 
Palestinian people, indeed gained by Hamas, if they 
were to make the historic compromise which the 
PLO eventually made? 

Hilary Benn: 1 think the thing that we can do as 
an international community is say, “If you accept 
the principles then we are back in business in terms 
of funding and supporting the PA...” 


Q330 Hugh Bayley: Could you not go further and 
say, “and that means that you will get X on access 
and movement, you will get Y on settlements”, 
which means leaning on Israel so that you make 
clear offers? 

Hilary Benn: 1 was making the point there are 
things that the international community can say are 
in our control. Undoubtedly we have created the 
TIM as an alternative because we cannot provide 
support directly. If they support the principles then 
we are back in business in working with the 
Palestinian Authority as we did in the past. We 
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have said that very clearly and they know that to 
be the case. When it comes to access and 
settlements and so on, that is not within the control 
of the international community. Our position on 
the siting of the Wall is absolutely clear; our 
position on settlements is absolutely clear; our 
position on the revenues is clear; and on movement 
and access. I discussed all of those issues when I 
was there. We do not control that. What we can 
do is our best to encourage the Government of 
Israel to move on those, but what is needed in the 
end is for the people to sit down and do it for 
themselves with the support of the international 
community. As it has shown in the past, the 
international community will be absolutely up for 
doing this but you need the missing ingredient 
which is people who are prepared to sit and finally 
do the deal. 


Q331 Chairman: Can I perhaps in summary say 
what I think we asked you at the beginning. I 
accept what has just been said and IJ, and I think 
most Members of the Committee, understand the 
security issues that Israel faces and are sympathetic 
to them. I do not think any of us wish to belittle 
them, but we find it very difficult to see how you 
can talk about a two-state solution when Gaza is 
effectively blockaded. I think the OCHA 
representative described the division of the West 
Bank as like the skin of a giraffe with all the 
particular layers and roadblocks multiplying, even 
between two Palestinian communities, and a 
network of settlements and all their protected 
outposts which, frankly, make the functioning of 
the economy impossible. You say it is not our job, 
Israel has to do its bit, we have made our position 
clear, but the reality is you, the international 
community and the EU, you and your Department, 
are having to find more money to divert away from 
other areas and other poor people to compensate, 
for what was clearly stated to us was the over- 
reaction of the Israeli authorities in terms of the 
way they were disrupting the economy. Surely it 
does give you some justification for saying to the 
Israeli authorities, “We understand your security 
situation, but what you are doing, especially in the 
West Bank and in terms of blockading Gaza, as 
almost every independent analysis says, goes a lot 
further than security and is effectively closing down 
the economy and starts to look like punishment 
and we are picking up the pieces”, so we are giving 
comfort to a policy which is making the Palestinian 
resentment worse and your ability to develop aid 
and development almost impossible. 

Hilary Benn: I would not accept the argument with 
respect, Chairman, that we are giving comfort. We 
are trying to do the right thing in the difficult 
circumstances that we find ourselves in and, as I 
indicated earlier, we would much rather be doing 
something else. 


Q332 Chairman: I do not want to be misinterpreted 
on that. What I would say is saying to the Israel 
authorities, “In the long run what you are doing is 
not really helping your own security”; I put it in 
those terms. 
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14 December 2006 Rt Hon Hilary Benn MP, Mr Martin Dinham, Mr David Hallam and Mr Peter Gooderham 


Hilary Benn: That is indeed exactly the point that 
I made and the point, frankly, that politicians in 
Israel are also reflecting upon. You only have to 
look around you to see the problems that this is 
creating and the question is how you get to the 
point where all of this paraphernalia of security and 
closures and so on are no longer needed because 
no-one is trying to kill anybody else. If you get to 
that point then things can change. That will require 
negotiation and movement and compromise, as I 
indicated earlier, but that is what will bring this all 
to an end. The point I was making was the 
international community cannot do it for the 
parties to the conflict. I know some people say, “If 
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we tried harder it could be solved”, but I do not 
believe that to be the case. You were not advancing 
that argument but your question gives me the 
chance to make the point that it is the parties that 
have got to do it and this cannot come a moment 
too soon. I suppose I finish where I began: things 
there are really, really desperate. 


Q333 Chairman: That is a timely note to finish on. 
It is not going to get better in this situation, it can 
only get worse. Thank you very much. 

Hilary Benn: Thank you very much indeed. 
Chairman: Thank you to your colleagues. 
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Written evidence 


Memorandum submitted by Department for International Development (DFID) 


ABBREVIATIONS 

DFID Department for International Development 

IDF Israeli Defence Forces 

MEPP Middle East Peace Process 

OPTs Occupied Palestinian Territories 

PA Palestinian Authority 

PLO Palestinian Liberation Organisation 

TIM Temporary International Mechanism for Palestinian basic needs 

UN OCHA United Nations Office for the Co-ordination of Humanitarian Affairs 

UNRWA United Nations Relief and Works Agency 

UNSCO United Nations Office of the United Nations Special Coordinator for the 
Middle East Peace Process 

WHO World Health Organisation 


EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


Reducing poverty in the Occupied Palestinian Territories is fundamentally linked to the peace process. 
Without peace, the prospects for lasting development are limited. 


This is most vividly illustrated by current movement and access restrictions. For economic development 
to take place, Palestinians need to be able to travel and to trade goods and services. Such opportunities are 
enormously constrained by frequent closures and checkpoints; by networks of roads and settlements that 
Palestinians cannot cross; by the permit regime within the West Bank and by the separation barrier. Israel 
says such measures are necessary to ensure its security. Therefore, progress on the peace process is critical 
if movement and access are to be improved. 


DFID’s programme of assistance to the Palestinian people has been built around the aim of supporting 
the peace process in order to create the conditions necessary for development. Since 2004, our Country 
Assistance Plan (CAP) has set out three objectives: 


(i) Direct support to the peace process; 
(ii) Humanitarian assistance to improve the prospects for peace; and 


(iii) Supporting the institutions of a Palestinian state which could participate in the peace process and 
govern the Palestinian Territories following a final peace settlement. 


On 25 January 2006, Hamas won the Palestinian elections. As an organisation committed to violence and 
the destruction of Israel, this diminished the immediate prospects for peace and necessitated a different 
approach to aid. From a development standpoint it made no sense to continue supporting the Palestinian 
government as a means to achieve peace when that government did not share the same objective. The UK 
Government could not allow UK taxpayers’ money to be used to support an organisation committed to 
violence. The UK therefore strongly supported the Quartet statement of 30 January. This laid out three 
principles that the new government needed to accept for support to continue: 


(i) Renunciation of violence; 
(ii) Recognition of Israel; and 
(iii) Acceptance of previous peace agreements and obligations, including the Roadmap. 


The new Hamas government, which formed at the end of March, did not commit to these principles. It 
was inevitable that the UK and other members of the international community would withdraw direct 
support to the Hamas government. Yet support to the Palestinian people was still justified on humanitarian 
and peace building grounds. The UK did not wish to punish ordinary Palestinians for the actions and 
policies of their government. The Palestinian economy was to some extent reliant on development 
assistance, and it was clear that the total withdrawal of aid would have further increased the daily hardships 
faced by Palestinians. Furthermore, the UK had invested more than £370 million in Palestinian 
development and institution-building since the start of the Oslo peace process and did not wish to see the 
progress that had been achieved undone. 


The objectives set out in DFID’s Country Assistance Plan (CAP) remain valid, but DFID’s programme 
has been reconfigured to support the peace process without working directly with Hamas. Our purpose was 
to identify ways to support the needs of ordinary Palestinians, bolster the economy, and avoid undermining 
Palestinian institutions. This gave rise to DFID’s proposal for a funding mechanism for Palestinian basic 
needs. The funding mechanism was later taken up by EU and became known as the Temporary 
International Mechanism (TIM). The TIM has provided assistance to keep hospitals, clinics, water and 
sanitation services working in Gaza, health supplies, payments to enable health workers to come to work, 
and needs-based social payments to poor Palestinians. 
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DFID is also providing technical support to the PLO’s Negotiations Affairs Department’s efforts to re- 
kindle a peace process. And we have provided substantial support for Palestinian refugees in Gaza, the West 
Bank and the region, through UNR WA. 


Annual donor funding to the Palestinians has doubled over the last five years. Over the same period the 
economy first contracted by 40% during the worst years of the second Intifada and then rebounded slightly 
in the last two years. This highlights that the main obstacles to Palestinian development and poverty 
reduction are political. The immediate priorities for re-starting the Palestinian economy, freeing up 
movement and access, access to clearance revenues and worker permits in Israel, will require political 
decisions. With progress on these issues, a government that we can work with and a resumption of serious 
dialogue between Israel and the Palestinians, aid can make a major difference. Following the Prime 
Minister’s visit to the Palestinian Territories, President Abbas announced the formation of a Government 
of National Unity. The key thing is that such a government should be based on the Quartet principles. If it 
is, we will have a basis on which to deal with it. With forward movement, the international community can 
and should deliver on the Gleneagles pledges to stimulate a significant increase in aid volumes. 


CONTEXT FOR DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE IN THE OCCUPIED PALESTINIAN TERRITORIES IN 2006 


1. Decades of occupation and conflict with Israel have severely constrained Palestinian development. 
Over four million Palestinians are registered refugees, of whom more than half live outside historic Palestine. 
Palestinians living in the West Bank (including East Jerusalem) have been under military occupation since 
1967. The cycle of violence and restrictions on movement and access since the beginning of the second “al- 
Aqsa” Intifada in September 2000 led to economic breakdown and a tripling of poverty. Donor funding 
doubled over the five years to 2005 to over $1 billion. However, Palestinian incomes remain considerably 
lower than before the second Intifada. Gross Domestic Product in 2005 was about 30% lower than in 1999. 
The World Bank predicts that in 2006 the economy could contract by up to 26%. 


2. Only a political settlement will solve these problems. The development challenge in the Occupied 
Palestinian Territories (OPTs) is therefore intimately linked with the Middle East Peace Process (MEPP). 
Despite recent setbacks, surveys show that the majority of Israelis and Palestinians still support a two-state 
solution to the conflict. Most countries in the region also support a two-state solution, as expressed in the 
Arab League’s Beirut initiative. The publication of the “Roadmap to a Permanent Two-State Solution to 
the Israeli-Palestinian Conflict” on 30 April 2003 reflected a clear international consensus on the goal of 
viable Palestinian and Israeli states, living peacefully and securely side-by-side, as well as the actions needed 
to get there. The Israeli and Palestinian Prime Ministers of the time committed themselves to implement the 
Roadmap (although on the Israeli side with reservations). Progress with implementation has been 
disappointing on both sides. 


3. During 2005, there was some scope for optimism. In August 2005, Israel evacuated settlers and 
disengaged from Gaza and parts of the northern West Bank. A senior Envoy for Gaza Disengagement, 
James Wolfensohn, was appointed by the Quartet. He set out a number of steps that would enable Israel’s 
disengagement from Gaza to be an economic success for the Palestinians. Actions were required on both 
sides, with the main emphasis on increasing freedom of movement and access to markets for Palestinian 
goods and services. The 15 November 2005 Agreement on Movement and Access was an important first 
step. But this was only implemented in part. 


4. During 2005 the Palestinian Authority employed additional staff and increased public sector wages. 
Without bringing the wage bill under control, the PA was already facing a severe fiscal crisis as 2006 began. 


5. Following the Palestinian election result in January 2006, Israel immediately stopped the transfer of 
revenues it collects on behalf of the Palestinian Authority (PA). Amounting to some $65 million a month, 
these comprise the PA’s largest source of revenue. An interim, technocratic government was formed. The 
Quartet (EU, US, Russia, UN), in a statement on 30 January, urged measures to facilitate the work of the 
caretaker government to stabilise its public finances. International support continued, including budgetary 
support. The UK contributed £5 million to the interim government prior to the formation of the Hamas 
government on 29 March. The 30 January Quartet statement was also clear that future aid to the Palestinian 
government would be reviewed against that government’s commitment to principles of non-violence, 
recognition of Israel and commitment to previous agreements and obligations, including the Roadmap. 
Hamas failed to comply with these principles. Accordingly, most members of the international community, 
including the UK, redirected assistance away from the Hamas-led government and instead provided direct 
support to the Palestinian people. 


6. Following Israel’s elections in February 2006, the new Government of Israel (GoI) announced its 
intention to shape the permanent borders of the State of Israel as a democratic Jewish state, with a Jewish 
majority. Gol said that this would entail the reduction of Israeli settlement in Judea and Samaria (the 
occupied West Bank). Gol’s aim was to achieve this through negotiations and agreement with the 
Palestinians and on the basis of principles similar to those adopted by the Quartet. If this was not possible, 
Gol said that it would take action unilaterally. 
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7. On 25 June, Fatah and Hamas negotiators initialled a text based on the “Prisoners’ Accord”, a 
document agreed by Palestinians in Israeli custody from various different political groups. This has some 
positive aspects, such as acceptance of a Palestinian state on the 1967 border. But the document has not 
been endorsed by the Fatah and Hamas leaderships. Negotiations have been taking place between these two 
parties. Following the Prime Minister’s visit to the OPTs in September 2006, President Abbas announced 
the formation of a Government of National Unity. However, at the time of writing it is not clear whether 
or not such a Government would accept the Quartet principles. If it does, we would have a basis on which 
to deal with it. 


8. The political and development context since June 25 has been overshadowed by violent conflict 
between Israel and Palestinians in the Gaza Strip and between Israel and Hezbollah in Lebanon and 
northern Israel. The Gaza crisis followed large numbers of home-made “Qassam” rocket attacks on 
southern Israel from Gaza and the abduction of an Israeli soldier. The humanitarian impact of fighting in 
the Gaza Strip has been severe. Over 200 Palestinians have been killed and over 700 injured. One Israeli 
soldier has been killed and 26 Israelis have been injured in Palestinian attacks. Most Gazan households have 
been without power for 16 to 18 hours a day and water supplies have been limited to two hours per day. 
Israel has also responded by detaining Cabinet Ministers and Hamas parliamentarians and further 
tightening movement and access restrictions across the Palestinian Territories. 


9. Since the formation of the Hamas government, the focus of many in the international community has 
been on finding ways to help meet the basic needs of Palestinians. On 16 June, the European Council 
endorsed a European Commission proposal for a Temporary International Mechanism (TIM) to provide 
direct assistance to the Palestinian people. This followed an original proposal and early technical work by 
DFID. The EU proposal was endorsed by the Quartet on 17 June. Assistance under the TIM began in early 
July, with fuel supplies for emergency generators to keep hospitals, water supplies and sanitation facilities 
working following an Israeli attack on Gaza’s only power station. The European Community (EC) began 
making payments to enable health workers to keep coming to work in July, and started needs-based social 
payments for poor people in August. 


10. The July G8 meeting in St Petersburg agreed to expand assistance through the TIM as a means to 
address the humanitarian situation in Gaza. The International Development Secretary announced on 24 
July that DFID would allocate up to £12 million to the TIM. This, plus the UK’s share of the European 
Community contribution, gives a total UK contribution of up to £25 million. During August the 
International Development Secretary announced that £6 million of the DFID contribution would be 
allocated to essential health supplies and water, sanitation and power services. The first health supplies 
arrived in September. 


11. Looking forward, the development context is as uncertain as the political context. The Hamas 
government has failed to meet the Quartet conditions. International support for the institutions of a 
Palestinian state remains on hold. Israel was holding back revenues amounting to about $350 million at the 
end of September. The TIM and other humanitarian funding mechanisms are helping many of the poorest 
Palestinians, but they can at best only alleviate the situation. At the time of submitting this memorandum, 
itis not clear whether a national unity government will be formed and, if so, ifit will comply with the Quartet 
principles. Nor is it clear whether its programme will enable Israel or the international community to re- 
engage. With the Gaza crisis continuing and in the aftermath of the war in Lebanon, the status of Israel’s 
plan to disengage from the West Bank is not clear. 


12. Through this uncertainty DFID has realigned its approach from one largely based around assistance 
through the PA, to an approach where we: 


— Support Palestinian basic needs through the TIM and the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency (UNRWA), which supports Palestinian refugees; 


— Seek opportunities to support dialogue aimed at restoring a political process, such as our 
assistance to the PLO’s Negotiations Support Unit; 


— Assist President Abbas, in his efforts to support his people, and institutions reporting to him; 


— Monitor the humanitarian, security and institutional situation carefully, including through 
specific assistance, eg to the UN Office for the Co-ordination of Humanitarian Affairs and to civil 
society’s efforts to monitor PA institutions under Hamas; and 


— Maintain flexibility to respond to a changing situation, such as a worsening in security or the 
humanitarian situation, or emerging opportunities, for example formation of a government that 
met the Quartet principles. 
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KEY QUESTIONS 


What are the implications of the Hamas election victory? 


13. Prior to the election of Hamas, the Palestinian economy was showing signs of recovery (growing at 
around 6% in 2004 and 2005). However, the PA’s expenditure was becoming increasingly unsustainable. In 
the six months prior to the recent elections, the ruling Fatah party had put the wage bill in an unsustainable 
situation, by taking on more staff and increasing wages. By increasing its borrowing from commercial banks 
and cashing in its assets, the PA was able to meet most of its spending commitments before the elections. 
However, it is clear that regardless of the election result the PA was facing a looming fiscal crisis. 


14. Since the election of Hamas the PA’s fiscal problems, as well as the wider economic situation, have 
worsened. Real GDP declined by 10% in the first half of 2006. The largest cause has been the decision by 
the Israeli government to withhold Palestinian clearance revenues. These amount to some $55 million per 
month, around half of total PA revenues. Also important is a reduction in Palestinian labour flows to Israel 
due to security closures and Gol’s policy of reducing the number of Palestinian labourers in Israel to zero 
by the end of 2007. Other factors are the suspension by western donors of financial support to the PA and 
difficulties faced by Arab donors in getting their contributions through to President Abbas. And, as the 
economy has declined, so have the PA’s domestically generated revenues, from $35 million per month to 
around $25-30 million per month. 


15. Internal Palestinian conflict, seen in clashes between rival militias/security forces, remains a concern. 
The National Dialogue between President Abbas and the Hamas leadership has helped to ameliorate the 
worst aspects of this. The long-term effects of the Hamas victory on Palestinian politics are likely to be 
substantial, but not yet fully clear. The Fatah party has not taken any meaningful steps to reform, despite 
its election defeat. Hamas is confronted with the challenge of government, and tensions between pragmatists 
and hardliners, the internal and external leadership and the political and military wings. 


16. The impact of the Hamas election victory on the institutions of the PA is a concern. With salaries not 
being paid absenteeism has increased. However, many front-line workers are still coming to work, in part 
thanks to support for health workers from the TIM. Some senior officials have been replaced by Hamas 
placements. Running costs for service delivery are scarce. There is a real risk that, unless the current impasse 
is resolved one way or the other, an erosion of the institutions of the PA will occur. 


What has been the impact on poverty / the humanitarian situation? 


17. Prior to the election of Hamas, poverty and the humanitarian situation were already concerns 
following the contraction of the economy associated with the second Intifada. Security restrictions on the 
movement of Palestinian goods and people were a serious constraint to economic activity. Together with 
the expansion of Israeli settlements, the permit regime, construction of the separation barrier in the West 
Bank and a halving in the number of permits for Palestinians workers in Israel between 1999 and 2005, these 
restrictions led to many Palestinians losing access to their livelihoods and basic services. Many communities 
are increasingly isolated. 


18. The result was the stifling of the Palestinian private sector, rising unemployment, and social 
fragmentation. Palestinian poverty levels had tripled since the start of the second Intifada. Coping 
mechanisms, such as selling assets, bartering or borrowing, were increasingly stretched. Welfare benefits 
could not meet the rising demand for emergency support. More than half of Palestinian households reported 
difficulties in obtaining health services. Education standards had declined from under-funding, school 
closures and the violence-related trauma affecting most children. Women fared particularly badly, with 
greater numbers of female-headed households, a wide disparity in labour force participation, and more 
domestic violence. 


19. It is clear that the situation has deteriorated further since the Hamas election victory. In Gaza, since 
the beginning of the recent violence in June, over 200 people have been killed, around a quarter of whom 
were children, and over 700 injured. $43 million worth of infrastructure has been destroyed, including the 
transformers at Gaza’s only power station as a result of an Israeli attack. Most families living in urban areas 
have received only two to three hours of water and six to eight hours of electricity per day. Food and fuel 
have been intermittently available due to the closure of crossings into Gaza. In part thanks to fuel for 
emergency generators provided by the European Community (through the TIM), all hospitals and primary 
health care centres are still functioning in Gaza. UNRWA has reported that water shortages have caused 
an increase in diarrhoea among refugees. Cases in early July were 56% higher than the same period last year. 
While the humanitarian situation is not yet at crisis point, it is of serious concern. 
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How best can development be achieved in this context? 


20. Over 50 years’ experience has demonstrated that development cannot take place without peace. With 
a Hamas government committed to violence, it is neither possible nor desirable to continue supporting 
institutions that they control. On the other hand, the UK does not want ordinary Palestinians to suffer 
because of the policies of their government. We also wanted to avoid undermining 12 years’ work towards 
building the institutions of a viable Palestinian state. 


21. One option would have been to support charities doing valuable work delivering basic services to 
Palestinians. This would have helped some people. However, it would not have helped the majority of 
Palestinians who normally rely on PA services. Moreover, it would have risked undermining the PA’s 
capacity to deliver essential services like health. 


22. The UK government’s view was that we needed to find a way to help the majority of Palestinians, 
and that this meant getting funds directly to the public services without providing funding through the 
Hamas-led PA. It was this that gave rise to DFID’s proposal for a funding mechanism for Palestinian 
basic needs. 


23. DFID saw a funding mechanism as the best means to promote development in the new context for 
four reasons: 


(i) It would help to keep essential services like health, water and power running; 


(ii) It would help maintain—as far as possible—the institutions of a future Palestinian state that we 
had worked so hard to build over the last 12 years; 


(iii) It would provide limited support to key workers, enabling them to sustain their livelihoods and 
continue working; and 


(iv) It would support Palestinian livelihoods by getting money into the economy. 


24. There are alternative channels for assistance to Palestinian basic and humanitarian needs. UNR WA, 
to which DFID contributed £15 million in April, provides essential support for Palestinian refugees in Gaza, 
the West Bank and the region. Many donors are also providing support through the United Nations 
Consolidated Appeal. The UK Government’s judgement has been that the TIM provides the best way for 
the UK to support Palestinian basic needs at the current time. That judgement may change, and it is 
important to retain flexibility. However, we also recognise that the TIM—and the UN Consolidated 
Appeal—cannot substitute for the PA. Neither can they create the conditions for development to occur. 
They are aimed at supporting Palestinian basic needs until those needs can be met by the PA. This will 
require the resumption of clearance revenues in the first instance, and a return to dialogue on key issues like 
movement and access. 


How effectively have the UK, the World Bank and the EC responded to the new reality? 


25. In development terms, the UK, World Bank and EC have all played important roles in responding 
to the consequences of the Hamas victory. These roles have differed according to the position they occupy 
within the international system. 


The UK 


26. Since the Hamas elections victory, DFID’s response has focused on: 


— Early work to ensure that funding and technical assistance did not pass through the Hamas 
government. This involved a continuation of existing work outside the PA, a realignment of some 
activities, and bringing forward the closure of one project. DFID’s largest commitment, our 
support for the joint Donor Reform Trust Fund, had been fulfilled before the Hamas government 
took office. 


— Technical work and close co-operation with the Foreign and Commonwealth Office 
internationally to secure a mechanism to support Palestinian basic needs while ensuring that no 
funding passed through Hamas. The TIM was the output from this work and now the European 
Commission, DFID and several other donors are providing funding through this mechanism. 

— Monitoring humanitarian and institutional developments. This has included providing expert 
advice to the UN Office for the Coordination of Humanitarian Affairs (OCHA). 

— Maintaining the flexibility to respond to a changing situation. This might involve a worsening in 
the security or humanitarian situations, or emerging opportunities such as the formation of a 
government that met the Quartet principles. 


27. Throughout this period, DFID has continually re-assessed our objectives and approach. Our 
judgement is that the objectives set out in the DFID Country Assistance Plan (CAP) remain valid. The CAP 
sets out three aims: 


(i) More effective, accountable and inclusive PA institutions; 
(ii) Humanitarian and development assistance delivered more effectively; and 
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(iii) Enhanced prospects for peace. 


Following the election of Hamas, the UK has continued to pursue these aims, but with the means of 
delivery adjusted to the new context. 


28. We have sought to maintain PA institutions (Output 1) through the way the TIM has been designed 
and through monitoring and technical analysis on governance and economic issues. This has required 
working with other organisations and individuals outside the Hamas-led government, and includes work to 
support the Office of the President and support through civil society to monitor PA institutions under 
Hamas. 


29. We have continued humanitarian support (Output 2) through the TIM; support to the UN Relief and 
Works Agency (UNR WA); and technical assistance to the UN Office for the Coordination of Humanitarian 
Affairs (OCHA). 


30. The UK has also continued work to support improved prospects for peace (Output 3). This has been 
through our work with the Negotiations Affairs Department of the Palestinian Liberation Organisation 
(PLO) to move back to and prepare for negotiations. We have also developed a programme of work with 
the private sector as an economic basis for resolution of the conflict in partnership with HM Treasury and 
the World Bank. Further details are in the Programme Update at Annex (not printed). But we all recognise 
that without a different political context it will be difficult to make progress. 


The World Bank 


31. Over the last five years, the World Bank has played an important role in providing an intellectual lead 
to Palestinian development from both an economic and political perspective. The Bank’s economic reports 
leading up to Gaza disengagement set the scene for the agenda of the Quartet Special Envoy for 
Disengagement and eventually the 15 November Agreement on Movement and Access. A World Bank 
economic monitoring report made an influential contribution to the Ad Hoc Liaison Committee 
(international donor) meeting at the end of 2005. 


32. While having relatively limited resources to invest itself (approximately $50 million per annum), the 
World Bank has managed much greater sums for other donors. Up to the appointment of the Hamas 
government, the World Bank managed two large budget support instruments (the Reform Trust Fund and 
the Emergency Services Support Programme). A third instrument for local government was in preparation. 
The World Bank was also planning an expansion in social sector spending. The Reform Trust Fund made 
a final disbursement to support the fiscal position of the Interim Government, but this has now ended. The 
Bank is not taking forward the development of new programmes. The ESSP has been converted to be part 
of the TIM, operating through the Office of the President. It now provides funding for non-salary recurrent 
expenditure in the health, education, social welfare sectors, and for water, sanitation and electricity. 


33. Together with the IMF, the World Bank continues to provide leadership in economic monitoring, 
producing periodic reports on the Palestinian economy. In partnership with DFID it is also developing a 
similar capacity in the field of governance and private sector development. The World Bank is producing 
bimonthly reports on the state of PA institutions, and it is in the process of producing an Investment Climate 
Assessment for the OPTs. 


34. The World Bank remains the international community’s best resource for analysis and policy 
leadership. However, in the increasingly uncertain environment, and facing the same political context as 
other aid agencies, it has not been able to pioneer work to set the development agenda in the way it did before 
Gaza disengagement. 


The European Community 


35. The European Community has responded effectively and pro-actively to the new political 
environment. It has shown international leadership in developing the TIM and in securing agreement in the 
European Council and the Quartet. Following political agreement, the European Commission immediately 
deployed additional staff to set up a new TIM implementation office in Jerusalem. The full team consists 
of Commission officials, secondees from Member States, and contracted expertise. DFID has contributed 
expertise and other in-kind assistance to the team. The TIM team led on the detailed technical work and 
negotiations on the ground over July and August to begin implementation of assistance. This was a 
substantial achievement for the European Commission, and it is difficult to imagine that any other agency 
could have delivered more quickly. 


36. In line with other members of the international community, European Community support to the 
Hamas-led PA has been suspended. However, the EU’s commitment to support the Palestinian people is 
evident by the €329 million committed by the EU so far this year—more than in any previous year. The 
EU’s aid has been provided through a number of mechanisms as shown in Figure | below. 
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Figure 1 
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37. The European Community was the first donor to announce its contribution of €105 million to the 
TIM on 23 June. This contribution was allocated as set out in Figure 2 below. 


Figure 2 


ALLOCATION OF EC CONTRIBUTION TO TIM 


€ 

million 
Direct Financial Support for Basic Needs 92.75 
Health Services through World Bank’s Emergency Services Support Programme (ESSP) 10 
European Commission’s Interim Emergency Relief Contribution TERC) 40 
Social Allowances 40 
Implementation of TIM B15 
Technical Assistance and Capacity Building 12 
Total EC Contribution to TIM 104.75 


38. Of this, €8 million has already been disbursed for support to the health sector, €15 million for fuel 
supplies and €18 million for vulnerable cases. ECHO disbursed €34 million of humanitarian aid in July to 
provide food aid, water and health services, and emergency job creation. ECHO is following the 
humanitarian situation closely and stands ready to increase its contribution if necessary. The UK share of 
this EC support is €27 million (about £18 million). 


MAIN ISSUES 


The impact of the suspension of aid to the Palestinian Authority and the impact of the temporary international 
mechanism for Palestinian basic needs agreed by the Quartet and the European Council 


39, The PA’s fiscal crisis, looming before the election of Hamas, quickly became a reality after the 
formation of the Hamas Government. The underlying cause was the increased wage bill due to the decisions 
taken by the previous government. The specific cause was the suspension of clearance revenues by Israel 
from January. This was compounded by the suspension of direct financial assistance by the international 
community and a reduction in domestic revenues. 


40. Prior to the Palestinian elections, international support to the PA budget was about $20 million per 
month (and clearance revenues from Israel around $55 million a month), whereas monthly expenditure 
needs were $165 million. The suspension of aid to the PA has had some fiscal impact and means that we are 
currently unable to help the PA to reform. However, any perception that the international community is 
abandoning or punishing Palestinians for their democratic choices is wrong. The UK would like to provide 
support directly to the PA, but we cannot do so without a government committed to peace. 


41. Other aspects of donor support have also been suspended for the same reason. Among the most 
important are infrastructure projects (such as the Gaza water main), support to municipalities (who deliver 
some basic services), and technical co-operation on areas such as economic, budgetary and civil service 
reform. 
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42. Since the January elections, the EU and Arab donors have provided about $300 million through the 
TIM and the Office of the President to help keep basic services going. This assistance has helped to reduce 
the extent to which the fiscal crisis has affected ordinary Palestinians. Through providing allowances to key 
workers and funding essential supplies, it has helped keep essential services running and put money into the 
economy. Funding for utilities has helped people to continue accessing electricity and clean water. Welfare 
payments have helped the poorest Palestinians to buy food to eat and other essential goods. DFID support 
through the TIM is ensuring that clinics and hospitals have essential medical supplies, and that water, 
sanitation and power supplies can continue. 


The impact on Palestinian development of Association Agreements between the EU and Israel/Palestine 


43. Euro-Mediterranean Association Agreements cover the three main areas included in the Barcelona 
Declaration—political dialogue, establishment of a free trade area, and economic, financial, social and 
cultural cooperation. All agreements contain a clause defining respect for democratic principles and 
fundamental human rights as “an essential element” of the agreement. 


44. An interim Association Agreement on trade and cooperation was agreed between the EU and the 
Palestinian Authority in 1997. The objectives of the agreement are to: 


— Provide an appropriate framework for political dialogue; 

— Establish the conditions for progressive liberalisation of trade; 

— Foster the development of balanced economic and social relations between the parties; 
— Contribute to the economic and social development of the West Bank and Gaza; 

— Encourage regional cooperation; and 

— Promote co-operation in other areas which are of reciprocal interest. 


45. The most important economic impact of the Association Agreements is from the provision for trade 
liberalisation between Israel and the Occupied Palestinian Territories. This is particularly important for the 
Palestinian economy given its openness to trade (exports and imports were over 80% of GDP in 2005). 
Export-oriented growth could be an important driver of the long-term viability of the Palestinian economy. 
The ability for the Palestinian economy to realise its export potential depends on fostering trade ties with 
new markets, of which the European Union is key. 


46. The EU-Palestinian Interim Association Agreement grants reciprocal duty-free treatment to 
industrial products and duty free or reduced tariff treatment for agricultural products. The same applies to 
agricultural imports from the EU to the Palestinian Territories. In theory therefore, the Palestinian economy 
could benefit considerably from its trade relations with the EU. 


47. The main factor reducing the impact of the Association Agreements is restriction on movement and 
access of Palestinian exports to EU markets. The Palestinian Territories currently can only export to the EU 
via Israeli international ports. Security procedures at border crossings between Israel and the Palestinian 
Territories, as well as at Israeli international ports, are often time consuming and costly. This raises 
transaction costs, often destroys the value of agricultural produces and reduces incentives to export. 
According to the NGO Paltrade, Palestinian agricultural export quotas to the EU are often not filled as a 
result. 


48. The EU-Israel Association Agreement comprises a free trade agreement and also enables dialogue 
and cooperation between Israel and the EU. The trade aspects of the agreement entered into force in 1996. 
Following ratification by the 15 Member States’ parliaments, the European Parliament and the Knesset, the 
entire agreement entered into force on 1 June, 2000. 


49. The preamble to the Association Agreement emphasizes, among other things, the importance of the 
principles of the United Nations Charter, in particular the observance of human rights, democratic 
principles and economic freedom. It also stresses the need to strengthen political stability and economic 
development of the region through the encouragement of regional co-operation. 


50. The main text refers to regular bilateral political dialogue at ministerial and senior official levels, and 
at parliamentary level through contacts between the European Parliament and the Knesset. Emphasis is 
placed on peace, security and regional co-operation and on the need to contribute to the stability and 
prosperity of the Mediterranean region, to promote understanding and tolerance. The agreement also 
includes provisions on strengthening of economic co-operation on the widest possible basis as well as co- 
operation on social matters, supplemented by cultural co-operation. The Agreement confirms and reinforces 
free trade in manufactured goods which have been in force since the late 1970s. It also calls for progressive 
and reciprocal liberalisation of trade for agricultural products and indeed a new agreement was reached in 
July 2003. 


51. As the EU is Israel’s major trading partner, the provision for free trade in manufactured goods and 
progressive liberalisation of agricultural products is important for the Israeli economy. In 2004, 33% of 
Israel’s exports went to the EU and 40% of Israel’s imports came from the EU. 
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52. Palestinian development is helped through Israel’s Association Agreement with the EU. This is 
because economic growth in Israel leads to increased demand for Palestinian labour and exports. However, 
the extent to which the Palestinian economy can benefit from this depends on its access to Israel, particularly 
for exports and labour migration. Current restrictions on movement and access, combined with the plans 
to reduce Palestinian migrant labour to Israel to zero by 2008, mean that the Palestinian economy is likely 
to benefit far less from the EU-Israel Association Agreement in future. 


The challenges faced by the UN in addressing humanitarian affairs in the Palestinian territories and in service 
provision, and its effectiveness in meeting those challenges 


53. The UN system provides humanitarian support to both the refugee and non-refugee populations in 
the OPTs as well as Palestinian refugees in Syria, Lebanon and Jordan. 


54. The UN Office for the Coordination of Humanitarian Affairs (OCHA) coordinates humanitarian- 
related activity for all UN agencies as well as for major international NGOs. Its key areas of work are to 
monitor and report on the humanitarian situation, advocate for improvement and coordinate the delivery 
of humanitarian assistance to the Palestinian population. DFID has provided two experts to assist OCHA 
in monitoring and reporting on the humanitarian situation, and in coordinating movement and access for 
humanitarian support. 


55. The main tool for mobilising humanitarian aid is the Consolidated Appeal Process. This document 
sets out the needs of the humanitarian situation and provides an overall strategic response. The Appeal 
process ensures that proposals presented by UN agencies are related to the needs of the population and that 
there is no duplication of activity between projects. However, it does not prioritise between projects included 
within the Appeal, leaving that responsibility to donors. The UN increased its request for humanitarian 
assistance through the Appeal from $215 to $383 million. As at 1 September 2006, 43% ($164 million) of 
this had been funded with most funding going to Job Creation ($49 million), Food ($47 million) and Water 
and Sanitation ($10.9 million). 


56. Although the UN system can provide immediate, short term emergency support it cannot—nor does 
it intend to—replace the range of services offered by the Palestinian Authority. DFID’s assessment is that 
the Temporary International Mechanism remains the best way for the UK to provide emergency support 
to Palestinians. 


57. The UN Relief and Works Agency (UNRWA), established in 1948, is mandated to provide health, 
education and social services to the 4.3 million Palestinian refugees registered in the Gaza Strip, West Bank, 
Jordan, Lebanon and Syria. UNRWA was originally established as a temporary organisation but in the 
absence of a final peace settlement, the General Assembly has repeatedly extended its mandate, most 
recently until 30 June 2008. In 2005, the UK contributed £15 million to UNRWA. In addition to its basic 
regular programme of assistance to registered refuges, since 2000, UNRWA has delivered a range of 
emergency programming in the OPTs. In the current year, this appeal totalled $170 million for interventions 
based largely around emergency employment, food and cash assistance. UNRWA participates fully in the 
Appeal for the OPTs, of which its programmes form the largest single component. 


58. UNRWA maintains basic living standards for refugees within its area of operations—a particularly 
important role where the refugee population is significantly disadvantaged relative to the non-refugee 
population, such as in Lebanon. It aims to provide services of equivalent quality to those of non-refugee 
populations and its service delivery record is generally considered to be good. However, in recent years it 
has cut costs to stay within available resources and standards of services have fallen behind those of host 
countries. UNRWA recognises it needs to be more effective. It is requesting additional financial resources 
and increased management capacity. It will aim to improve planning systems and monitoring of 
performance. 


59. DFID has worked to assist UNRWA’s reforms by i) helping it develop a plan to strengthen its 
organisational effectiveness and planning/budget process, ii) assisting UNRWA to reform its Advisory 
Commission, and iii) encouraging donors to make UNRWA’s funding more predictable. UNR WA is now 
increasingly taking steps to improve its organisational effectiveness with its top management driving an 
organisational development plan and a new strategic vision. We hope in future to link part of our UNRWA 
funding to its reform efforts. 


60. UNRWA’s effectiveness, however, remains constrained by its financial situation. 96% of UNRWA’s 
funding is at the discretion of individual donors. Over the last 10 years, UNRWA’s core funding has 
gradually lagged behind inflation and population growth. Increased funding is now needed to allow 
UNRWA to bring its services back to the same standard as host nations, and deliver on management 
reforms which will improve its efficiency. 


61. Both UNRWA and other UN agencies face restrictions on access from the Israeli authorities. These 
restrictions include long delays and difficulties in access for Palestinian and/or international staff to 
Jerusalem, parts of the West Bank and Gaza Strip and delays in the delivery of humanitarian goods in and 
out of Gaza. Collectively, these measures have a deleterious impact on the UN’s ability to address 
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humanitarian issues. An example is the issue of penalty payments incurred by UNRWA for the delayed 
return of empty shipping containers due to the closure around Gaza for which the Agency currently faces 
demands of over $1 million. 


The impact on development in the Palestinian Territories of Israel’s disengagement from Gaza and the 
possibility of further disengagement from parts of the West Bank 


62. Israel’s disengagement from the Gaza Strip and parts of the northern West Bank was completed on 
12 September 2005. 


63. In June 2004, the World Bank wrote in its report “Disengagement, the Palestinian Economy and the 
Settlements” that Palestinian economic recovery depended on a radical easing of internal closures 
throughout the West Bank and the opening of Palestinian external borders to trade and sustaining a 
reasonable flow of Palestinian labour into Israel. The report noted that disengagement in itself would not 
guarantee an end to the Israel-Palestinian conflict without the fundamental elements of a political process 
towards a two-state settlement. The report concluded that, as the disengagement plan only proposed limited 
easing of closures and of movement and access, Gaza disengagement would only have limited impact on the 
Palestinian economy and Palestinian livelihoods. 


64. With these concerns in mind, the World Bank, European Commission and the US developed a set of 
indicators encapsulating the preconditions for economic growth following disengagement. These included: 


— Liberalised Movement and Access (border and trade logistics, connecting Gaza-West Bank, direct 
access to third countries, investor access); 


— Palestinian Governance Reforms (democratisation, legal reform, fiscal management, 
transparency); and 


— Beyond Disengagement (smooth transfer of settlement assets, access to Palestinian labour to 
Israel, smooth transition from Customs Union arrangements). 


65. The Quartet announced on 14 April 2005 the appointment of James Wolfensohn as Special Envoy 
for Disengagement. Mr Wolfensohn’s mission was to help Israel and the Palestinians make Gaza 
disengagement successful and to ensure the economic viability of Gaza. 


66. In June 2005, Mr Wolfensohn wrote letters to the Israeli and Palestinian Prime Ministers outlining 
six Critical issues for the PA and Israel to address and three Palestinian issues requiring donor support. The 
so-called “Six Plus Three” agenda set out the basic minimum conditions for Gaza disengagement to be a 
success. The issues were: 


Joint Issues Palestinian Issues 

— Border Crossings and Trade Corridors — The PA’s Fiscal Stabilisation 

— Connecting Gaza with the West Bank — The Three-Year Plan for 
Palestinian Development 

— Movement in the West Bank — A Package of Quick-Impact 


Economic Programs 
— Gaza Air and Sea Ports 
— The Settlement Houses 
— The Greenhouses in the Settlements 


67. On 15 November 2005 the Agreement on Movement and Access was announced by Secretary of State 
Rice after intense negotiations with Israel and the Palestinians. The Agreement (text at Annex 4) called for 
Palestinian control over the international border crossing at Rafah, the start of bus and truck convoys 
between Gaza and the West Bank, the reduction of obstacles to movement within the West Bank, the export 
of Palestinian agricultural products, work on a Palestinian seaport and acknowledgement by the parties of 
the importance of a Palestinian airport. 


68. Although there was some initial progress—notably the opening of Rafah, crossing to Egypt from 
Gaza with an EU monitoring mission, the Agreement was never fully implemented because of Israeli 
security concerns. Ultimately, Gaza disengagement did not secure the fundamental elements of Palestinian 
economic recovery, such as easing movement and access, facilitating cross border trade between Israel and 
the OPTs, linking the West Bank and Gaza and enabling trade with third parties. Neither has the 
disengagement process brought about a renewal of negotiations between Israel and the Palestinian 
Authority towards a two-state solution. 


69. Therefore, whilst aspects of the disengagement process were successful, and a symbolically important 
step in the establishment of a two state solution, Gaza disengagement did not achieve the positive impact 
on development that was anticipated. 


70. This has clear implications for Gol’s stated intention of shaping the permanent borders of Israel. The 
Government of Israel has indicated that Israel could withdraw from 90% of West Bank. However, key 
questions remain over movement and access, the future of the customs union between Israel and the OPTs 
and the contiguity of Palestinian territory. 
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71. Inconclusion, experience suggests that any plans for disengagement from the West Bank must be set 
within a broader economic and political context if they are to lead to sustained benefit for the Palestinians 
in the West Bank and Gaza. At the time of submitting this memorandum, it is not clear whether any 
National Unity Government will comply with the Quartet principles, nor how this will affect Israel’s plans 
for further disengagement. 


The impact on Palestinian trade, employment and economic development of customs duties and taxes levied by 
Israel or those collected by Israel on behalf of the PA at Israeli ports and airports and points of entry to the 
West Bank and Gaza 


72. Under the 1994 Paris Protocol on economic relations between Israel and the Palestinian Territories, 
trade between the two parties is organised through a quasi-Customs Union. That is, tariff-free trade in goods 
and services between both parties, and, that both parties are subject to a common external tariff. However, 
some subsidies, indirect taxes and non-tariff barriers are applied by Israel on a range of imports from the 
OPTs, including agricultural imports. 


73. The Paris Protocol is also designed to facilitate the trade relationship between the OPTs and the rest 
of the world. Under the Protocol: 


— Palestinian products are not subject to export restrictions via Israel; 
— Trade to and from the OPTs has access to Israeli ports of entry and exit; and 


— Palestinian imports and exports are granted equal treatment at Israeli ports of entry and exit 
except from security measures. 


Israeli regulations on customs, purchase tax and standards apply to a wide range of Palestinian imports. 
However, the PA has the right to apply its own customs and other charges on goods from Arab and some 
other countries, on basic food items and on goods for development programmes. 


74. This arrangement has an effect on the Palestinian economy in a number of ways. First, the PA needs 
to operate under the tariff structure of the more sophisticated Israeli economy. It is often argued that these 
tariff rates are not suited to the current stage of development of the Palestinian economy. Second, the PA 
does not have control over trade tariffs, which make up the largest part of PA domestic revenue. Third, 
clearance of these revenues on the Israeli side is subject to Israel’s political discretion. Israel has suspended 
the flow of clearance revenues on two recent occasions, first in the early stages of the 2000 Intifada and 
second following Hamas election victory in January 2006. In both cases, the Government of Israel has used 
the clearance revenues at its own discretion to pay the bills of Israeli public utility companies. 


75. Fourth, cumbersome security and customs procedures at Israeli ports have increased the cost of 
trade. UNCTAD recently estimated that costs of Palestinian traders are at least 30% higher than those 
accrued by their Israeli counterparts. The World Bank noted recently that Palestinian exports could be more 
efficiently transited through the Rafah crossing (Gaza) to Egyptian ports of entry and exit and through the 
West Bank crossing with Jordan. The Agreement on Movement and Access, designed to enable exports of 
produce from Gaza, has not been implemented. 


76. Overall, the Paris Protocol on economic relations has not had the desired positive effect on Palestinian 
economic development, trade and employment. This is partly a result of the tariff structure under the 
arrangement. However, it is mainly due to the manner in which the arrangement is applied, which reduces 
Palestinian autonomy over trade policy and leaves the PA largely dependent on Israel’s political will to 
transfer clearance revenues and ensure smooth and efficient passage of Palestinian exports through Israeli 
ports of entry and exit. 


The impact of the separation barrier and other controls on the movement of goods and people on employment, 
poverty, economic development and on the delivery of humanitarian assistance 


77. Restrictions on movement and access are the main impediments to Palestinian development. Tight 
restrictions have been imposed on the movement of Palestinian goods and people across borders and within 
the OPTs. These closures and checkpoints are described by Israel as essential to protect its citizens from 
terrorism. But, together with the construction of settlements and the separation barrier in the West Bank, 
closures have led to many Palestinians losing access to their livelihoods and basic services, and the increasing 
isolation of communities. 10% of Palestinians in the OPTs live between the route of the barrier and the 1967 
border. They have difficulty accessing either Israel or services in the West Bank. 28.5% of West Bank land, 
located in the Jordan Valley, is inaccessible to Palestinians. 


78. Israel has also restricted permits for Palestinians to work in Israel. These permits accounted for 
130,000 jobs in the late 1990s and their restriction has been one of the major impediments to Palestinian 
economic recovery. It is Israel’s intention to reduce to zero the number of Palestinian workers in Israel by 
the end of 2007. 


79. Gaza relies on supplies from Israel for all basic commodities, the main ones being wheat, electricity 
and fuel. Israel frequently closes the border and recently the energy supply pipelines, due to security 
concerns. During 2006 there have been sustained shortages of flour, electricity and fuel. 
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80. The only current export route for produce from Gaza is the Karnicrossing, which is frequently closed. 
Under the Agreement on Movement and Access (AMA), the border should remain open for movement of 
goods unless there is a direct security threat on the border. If so, another border point should be offered. 
Exports from the 2005—06 growing season were much lower than anticipated under the AMA, and since 
June 25 Gaza has been closed completely for exports. 


81. By encircling a number of Palestinian towns, the separation barrier severely constrains Palestinian 
urban development (especially Ramallah, Qalqilya, Bethlehem and Salfit). In cutting major road links the 
separation barrier reduces access of Palestinian produce to markets, thereby reducing the economic 
potential of the West Bank. Although there are 73 gates in the barrier, only 37 are open to Palestinians with 
permits. These are not open all day: many are open for only 30 minutes at the beginning and end of the day. 


82. Major towns within the West Bank, such as Nablus and Jenin, are subject to additional movement 
controls which prevent people seeking employment outside those towns in the West Bank. Nablus once had 
four major agricultural markets. Due to movement restrictions it now sustains one. Males of Nablus and 
Jenin between 18 and 35 cannot move outside either town. 


83. Although restrictions on movement and access have affected the delivery of humanitarian assistance, 
UN agencies have worked closely with the Israeli authorities to ensure that essential supplies can get to 
where they are needed. However, such arrangements broke down during the recent Gaza crisis when access 
was cut off entirely on some occasions. 


The control that the network of settlements in the OPTs have over the basic conditions for the development of 
the Palestinian economy: agricultural land, water, movement of persons and goods, environmental impact 


84. Including East Jerusalem, 420,000 Israeli settlers live in the OPTs. The effect of the settlements and 
connecting roads, and associated measures to protect the settlers, is to separate communities in the West 
Bank. This greatly reduces the economic potential of the OPTs. The principal economic impact of 
settlements is in the restrictions to movement. It is hard to quantify this impact as there is no easy measure 
of Palestinian economic growth potential in the absences of closures. Israel’s policies have had a significant 
but unmeasured effect on the population with large proportions of people moving out of the West Bank to 
take up residence in Jordan and elsewhere in the region. 


85. Jerusalem and its surrounding neighbourhoods were once the economic centre for the OPTs. The 
proposed E-1 plan to build settlements around East Jerusalem risks entirely severing the West Bank from 
Jerusalem. Access to and from Jerusalem, and between Bethlehem, Ramallah and the surrounding villages 
is now highly constrained by the combined effects of the permit regime, security barrier and settlement 
construction. There are many economic consequences, including high unemployment in East Jerusalem, the 
effect on Bethlehem’s tourist industry, and losses in the glass and olive woods industries in Hebron and 
Bethlehem respectively. 


86. Water resources are subject to Israeli control. Palestinians are unable to access the Jordan River and 
to developing ground water supplies. According to the Palestinian Water Authority (PWA), Palestinians 
were allowed to dig only 13 wells between 1967 and 1996, less than the number of wells which dried up during 
the same period due to Israel’s refusal to deepen or rehabilitate existing wells. Settlements have been built 
over major groundwater resources. Many sewerage projects submitted by Palestinians have been denied 
approval under the pretext that they would impact nearby settlements. 


87. The Jordan valley remains one of the most important agricultural areas of the West Bank, yet 
Palestinians have access to only 33% of the agricultural land. Nearly 50% is a closed military zone; the 
remainder is cultivated by Israeli settlements in the valley. 


The role of civil society, including NGOs, in ensuring a broad popular participation in the development of 
Palestinian society 


88. The vibrant Palestinian civil society plays an important role within Palestinian society. It has been 
very successful in providing essential services for a minority of Palestinians, in areas not well covered by the 
PA or UN agencies. 


89. Civil society organisations working in areas of governance and human rights have received 
substantial donor funding since the establishment of the PA to strengthen accountability and transparency. 
However the level of influence on PA policy-making has historically been quite weak. 


90. There is a significant independent media performing a watchdog role. Universities are the source of 
much academic enquiry into Palestinian development. However, active and vocal civil society has not yet 
translated into the emergence of a moderate, democratic, secular political alternative to Fateh and Hamas. 
Part of the reason for this is the ongoing conflict with Israel, the growth of political Islam, and the difficult 
political environment since the start of the Intifada. 


91. There is also a vibrant group of international NGOs working with Palestinians. Some UK-based 
NGOs are members of the “Palestine Platform” group. DFID meets Platform members ona quarterly basis 
to discuss current issues. 
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The role of development assistance in supporting political solutions to the conflict 


92. A resolution to the Israeli-Palestinian conflict can only be found through a political process towards 
a negotiated two state solution. Development assistance can be important in this regard, but it cannot 
replace a political process led from within. 


93. Aid can play a key role in the following ways. First, it can help to support the institutions of a viable 
Palestinian state. For example, aid can be used to support governance and economic reforms, helping 
establish the rule of law and supporting the democratic process. These processes help to create the conditions 
for effective negotiations between Israel and the Palestinians. 

94. Second, DFID and other donors are providing direct support in areas designed to help achieve 
political progress. A good example is the DFID-led, multi-donor programme in support of the PLO’s 
Negotiations Support Unit. This is providing a range of expertise, including legal advice on preparation for 
final status negotiations. While assistance cannot bring both parties to the negotiating table; it can help to 
prepare the ground for effective negotiations. 

95. Third, aid can support the revival of the Palestinian economy, thus reinforcing political progress. Aid 
can play a central role in areas such as fiscal stability, infrastructure, private sector development, and 
international trade, all of which are crucial to sustained economic growth. However, aid will only be effective 
in this regard with progress on movement and access and a political process. 

96. Some practical examples of where UK assistance has been able to support political solutions to the 
conflict include: 

— DFID support to James Wolfensohn, the former Quartet Special Envoy on Disengagement, to 
enable him to help the two sides coordinate on disengagement; 

— DFID and Global Conflict Prevention Pool (GCPP) support for the establishment of the EU Co- 
ordination Office of Palestinian Police Support (EUCOPPS) to help co-ordinate the security 
aspects of Gaza disengagement and develop/implement a programme of police reform in the 
Palestinian Territories; 

—  DFIDsupportto the PA through the Reform Trust Fund and the Public Administration and Civil 
Service Reform Programme to help the PA become a more effective government better able to 
deliver for its people; 

— DFID support to the Negotiations Affairs Department of the PLO to give the Palestinians the 
ability to act as an effective negotiating partner; 

— GCPP funding for officers at the EU Border Assistance Mission in Rafah to enable Rafah to be 
the only crossing to be open without an Israeli presence; and 


— DFIDsupportto the Ward and then Dayton missions to help the two sides coordinate on security. 


The future development needs of a Palestinian state and the potential for its economic cooperation with Israel 
97. The role for development assistance up to, during and after the formation of any Palestinian state 
would be critical. If a negotiated settlement is to hold then people must see the benefits of peace. 


98. The starting point for progress is a cessation of violence in Gaza and a return to dialogue between 
the PA and Israel. If that can be achieved, the movement and access issues identified in Wolfensohn’s Six 
Plus Three plan (paragraph 66, above) will be the key to Palestinian development and economic recovery. 
With progress there, which would be predicated on a Palestinian government that Israel and the 
international community can work with, immediate priorities would include: 


— Steps to restore fiscal stability through a resumption of clearance revenues from Israel, perhaps 
Arab funding, and a fiscally responsible 2007 budget; 


— Fullimplementation of the November 2005 Agreement on Movement and Access; 

— Continued work to meet Palestinian basic needs—through the TIM and other mechanisms; 
— Quick impact projects to rehabilitate infrastructure and get people into work; and 

— Security sector reform to ensure the safety and security of Israelis and Palestinians alike. 


99. In the medium and longer term, a wider range of issues will need to be tackled if we are to build on 
early political progress. Such progress would lead to substantial international good will, and an opportunity 
to re-instate the idea of a donor conference to raise the substantial funding required. Priorities would 
include: 


— A medium-term fiscal plan, including wage-bill, pensions and fuel subsidy reform, integrated 
development planning and budgeting, and including the costs of security sector reform; 


— Resumption of EU budget support, assuming concerns about fiduciary risks can be met; 
— Improving the enabling environment for growth and supporting the private sector; 

— Improved transparency and accountability; 

— Reform of public services, including the civil service, health and education; 
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— Negotiation of a new trade and economic relationships with Israel to update the Paris Protocol to 
new realities; and 


— Infrastructure—seaport, airport, West Bank-Gaza link. 


100. Economic recovery will be essential to the state-building process, but also a long haul. The 
international community will need to provide significant support, but the key will be in the gift of Israel and 
the Palestinians—security for Israel and movement and access for Palestinians. DFID is likely to see its role 
in supporting areas where we, among the 50+ donors working in the OPTs, can add particular expertise. 
In particular we would expect to help on the reforms that will be needed for an effective Palestinian state: 
economic, financial management, civil service and (with other UK Government departments) security sector 
reform. We would also, of course, expect to continue supporting basic services, mostly through the PA and 
UNRWA. 


ctober 2006 
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Annex 


DFID’s PALESTINIAN PROGRAMME 


DFID has made available £30 million to deliver aid in the occupied Palestinian Territories in 2006-07. 
Given the fast moving political situation we have not yet committed all of this money. So far, £15 million 
has been given in humanitarian assistance to the UN Relief and Works Agency (UNRWA). The remaining 
£15 million will be used to support a number of other programmes. Of this we intend to contribute up to 
£12 million to the Temporary International Mechanism (TIM), a funding mechanism to provide direct 
assistance to the Palestinian people. We have already made two contributions of £3 million. Our first 
contribution will fund essential supplies in the health sector. Our second contribution will fund essential 
operation, maintenance and repair work to keep water, sanitation and electricity services running. We are 
also providing €30 million to the EC for their programmes in the occupied Palestinian Territories. 


Other initiatives being funded by DFID are detailed below: 
— Public Administration and Civil Service Reform 


Building the capacity of the Palestinian Authority (currently suspended) and civil society 
organisations on governance and public administration. 


— Assistance to Negotiations Affairs Department 


Providing assistance to support progress towards a negotiated, two-state solution to the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict. 


— Strategic Impact Fund 
Funding for strategic interventions to support a peace process and economic development. 
— Strategic Partnership on Governance 


Improving analysis and monitoring of Palestinian Authority institutional development needs 
within the international community. 


— Support to Humanitarian Agencies Fund 


Funding to assist humanitarian agencies in the occupied Palestinian Territories to strengthen their 
ability to monitor, manage and respond to emerging humanitarian needs. 


Using funds from the Global Conflict Prevention Pool, DFID is also managing a Water Resources 
Management programme. 


— Reducing pollution risks and looking at ways of water pollution monitoring in the Palestinian 
Territories, Israel and Jordan. 


DFID has been providing aid to the Palestinian people for many years. Since the start of the Oslo peace 
process in 1996, the UK has provided over £372 million in aid to Palestinians. Examples of our assistance 
have included: 


— £11 million on developing new water and sanitation systems for poor communities in Anabta, 
Dura, Jabalia and Yatta. 


— £7 million on providing basic education and health materials. 
— £6 million on helping to develop better health facilities, particularly for women and children. 
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— £5 million on restructuring and streamlining the Palestinian Authority so that it meets the needs 
of a modern democratic state. 


— £2 million on supporting the design of a future Palestinian economic and trade policy. 


— £2 million on refugee schools, including the training of head teachers to help tackle child trauma 
and malnutrition. 


— £1.6 million on funding an MA course in Gender and Law at Birzeit University. 
— £1 million on managing the re-building of 435 demolished refugee homes in Jenin. 
—  £0.7 million on 54 police cars to help improve security for ordinary Palestinians. 


Supplementary memorandum submitted by DFID following the oral evidence session of 24 October 2006 


Does the UK Government give development assistance to countries which do not recognise Israel and have not 
renounced violence? (Q7 to Martin Dinham) 


The UK government, bilaterally and through our share of EU and other multilateral assistance, does 
provide development and humanitarian assistance to countries that do not have diplomatic relations with 
Israel. Yemen and Afghanistan, very poor countries facing many challenges, are examples. However, 
whether or not these countries recognise Israel does not undermine the potential effectiveness of that 
development assistance. 


The case of the occupied Palestinian territory (oPt) is unique in that poverty will not be reduced without 
peace with Israel. A Palestinian government that does not recognise Israel’s right even to exist, or renounce 
violence against the Israeli people, is not a government that is committed to peace. This is why the Quartet 
parties—Russia, the United Nations, the European Union, and the United States—have together urged the 
Hamas-led government to recognise Israel, renounce violence, and commit to existing peace agreements if 
they are to be a partner for development. 


What has been provided or is intended, in terms of new wells, or maintenance of existing pipe work, or delivery 
to households, for the £1.5 million the Government has put into water and sanitation under the TIM? (Q103 to 
David Hallam) 


DFID funds earmarked for water and sanitation under the Temporary International Mechanism (TIM) 
will pay for the operation, maintenance and repair of water and sanitation services in the Gaza Strip and 
the West Bank over the next six months. This will potentially benefit up to 1.5 million people. 


In the Gaza Strip, DFID funding will support the operation, maintenance and repair of 120 wells, pipe 
networks and wastewater treatment plants. It will provide chlorine supplies for drinking water, making it 
safe to drink. It will also enable the continued operation of essential front line services such as water tankers, 
which provide drinking water to parts of the Gaza Strip. 


In the West Bank, DFID funds will provide spare parts and support the rehabilitation of the water and 
sanitation network in a cluster of villages around south Bethlehem and Hebron. This will ensure improved 
access to piped water, improved efficiency of existing networks, and better public health and environmental 
conditions. 


November 2006 


Memorandum submitted by the Board of Deputies of British Jews 


SUMMARY OF KEY SUBMISSION POINTS 


— The Board of Deputies of British Jews speaks as the representative organisation of UK Jewry. As 
an organisation, the Board is involved in interfaith activities in the UK and supports efforts to 
facilitate peaceful cohabitation between Palestinians and Israelis. 


— The Hamas victory is viewed as much a protest vote against Fatah as it is a vote for Hamas. Most 
Palestinians wish to live in peace with their neighbours and do not naturally subscribe to 
extremist views. 


— Hamas’s stubborn refusal to renounce terrorism, recognise Israel and honour past agreements has 
exacerbated the humanitarian problems faced by the Palestinian people. 


— Israel remains committed to alleviating the humanitarian problems in the Palestinian territories. 
Its actions, however, have been met with resistance from the Hamas-led Palestinian Authority. 


— Thecreation ofa transparent mechanism for channelling foreign aid to help the Palestinian people 
will be greeted with co-operation on Israel’s part. 
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— Improvement in the humanitarian situation for the Palestinians will come about through a 
growing economy and increased investment from abroad, for which the prerequisite is peace and 
the recognition of Israel. This in turn will enhance the viability of the Palestinian people’s 
aspiration to self-determination. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


1.1 The Board of Deputies of British Jews is the representative organisation of the Jewish Community 
in the United Kingdom—a role which it assumed in 1760. The Board is democratically elected by the 
members of synagogues and communal organisations and is charged with defending the rights and freedoms 
of the Jewish community in the United Kingdom (UK). 


1.2 The Board very much welcomes this opportunity to make a written submission to the International 
Development Select Committee on the current state of humanitarian affairs within the Palestinian 
Territories (PTs). 


1.3 The Board’s involvement in matters relating to the Israeli-Palestinian conflict, regardless of the 
spiritual and social ties of our community with Israel, is, by necessity, driven by a need to defend and protect 
the UK Jewish community from the antisemitic spill-over effect of events in the Middle East. As the recent 
report of the All Party Parliamentary Inquiry into Antisemitism demonstrated, increased anger over Israel’s 
policies serves as a pretext for attacks on Jewish people and Jewish institutions in the UK.! Consequently, 
the Board has an interest in the stability of the area and the successful and lasting resolution of the conflict. 


1.4 The Board presents this submission as the representative organisation of a community which places 
a high value on interfaith dialogue and understanding and wants to see a situation of peaceful cohabitation 
between Palestinians and Israelis as part of an enduring peace. 


2. POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS AFFECTING THE HUMANITARIAN SITUATION 


2.1 The current humanitarian situation for ordinary Palestinians within the PTs can be said to be the 
result of two major factors. 


2.2 The first is the issue of corruption within the civilian government administration from the previous 
Fatah government. This issue, which was recognised in the last report of the International Development 
Select Committee on the same subject,? coupled with a lack of internal reform within the Palestinian 
Authority (PA), ultimately resulted in crucial European Union (EU) and other international aid being 
diverted from the civilian population whose standard of life they were meant to improve. This helped lay 
the foundations of the current humanitarian crisis within the PTs, which the new Hamas administration has 
only made worse. 


2.3 The second and major factor which has contributed to the current humanitarian problems in the PTs 
is the Hamas victory in the Palestinian Legislative Council elections in January 2006. 


2.3.1 Though initially hailed as a triumph of democracy and political representation, it is now clear that 
the election of Hamas was as mucha protest vote against Fatah as it was a vote for Hamas. The consequent 
tensions between Fatah and Hamas supporters, with the former expecting a return to power, and 
occasionally escalating into violent clashes, has exacerbated the humanitarian crisis considerably. 


2.3.2 Since the election, even as Hamas came to power on a promise to end corruption and deliver much 
needed welfare services, Hamas’s own political ideology has become the central obstacle to their ability to 
carry out reforms. The refusal to honour past agreements (including the Oslo Peace Accords), renounce 
terrorism and recognise Israel (three conditions set by the international community) coupled with the fact 
that Hamas is proscribed as a terrorist organisation by the United States and British Governments, as well 
as the EU, has resulted in most foreign aid being frozen. With the full agreement of the Quartet, Israel also 
stopped transferring to the PA revenue from VAT and other taxes which it collects on its behalf under the 
terms of the Oslo Peace Accords. 


2.4 The result of these developments has been that the Hamas administration has been unable to pay the 
wages of 140,000 PA civil servants on whom both many thousands of Palestinian families and ultimately 
the Palestinian economy depend. Thus, ultimately Hamas has been holding the welfare of the Palestinian 
people hostage to its own political ideology, thereby reinforcing the fact that it remains a terrorist 
organisation which only has its own interests at heart rather than a political movement with a long-term 
peace and welfare strategy. 


! Report of the All-Party Parliamentary Inquiry into Antisemitism, September 2006, p 18, paragraph, 89. 

2 House of Commons International Development Select Committee, HC 230-1, 2004, p 32-37. 

3 According to the World Bank, prior to the Hamas election official aid to the Palestinian territories was an estimated $1billion 
annually and scheduled to increase to $1.5 billion to support the peace process. The per capita subvention for Palestinian 
population works out at about $300 per person a year. This makes the areas by far the biggest poor country recipients of 
foreign aid of any area in the world. In Africa the figure is $25 per annum per capita at best of which the EU provides $3-per- 
capita. The subvention to the West Bank and Gaza is not far short of the $400 per capita aid provided by the EU to Ireland 
which has pioneered one of the biggest economic transformations in the Western world. 
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3. ISRAEL’S HUMANITARIAN ASSISTANCE 


3.1 Following the Palestinian elections of January 2005 and the Sharm El-Sheikh Summit of February 
2005 between Prime Minister Sharon and President Mahmood Abbas, Israel put in place a framework of 
humanitarian assistance measures towards the PTs. The framework forms Appendix I of this submission.* 


3.2 The framework included: the opening of crossings between Israel and the West Bank and Gaza; 
increasing the number of work permits in Israel for Palestinians; easing restrictions over the entry of 
Palestinians into Israel; and easing movement generally within the West Bank and Gaza. These measures 
were implemented in advance of Israel’s disengagement from the Gaza Strip. Hence, contrary to some 
opinions expressed from within the international NGO community, Israel was taking decisive and friendly 
measures to ease the flow of trade and people in the PTs. In addition, the Israeli Government installed new 
security systems and built larger, user friendly crossing terminals, which are based on the concept of 
“minimal friction” between the Palestinian population and the Israeli security forces.> 


3.3 Despite Hamas’s stance towards it, Israel has continued to implement the measures it set out in the 
post-Sharm El Sheikh humanitarian plan. Contrary to media and other misinformed reports, crossings 
between Israel and the PTs have remained open—allowing goods, medicines, food and other supplies to 
pass through. 


3.4 Appendix II® is a snapshot record of the movement across crossings into Gaza from Israel between 
31 August 2006 and 20 September 2006. This sample, even when some crossings have been closed due to 
security concerns, demonstrates that aid is passing through into the PTs. This is demonstrated most clearly 
on 4 September when Egyptian donations were allowed pass through the Kerem Shalom crossing which was 
especially opened for the shipment to pass. 


3.5 All the above demonstrate Israel’s commitment to humanitarian assistance and welfare of the 
Palestinians notwithstanding security imperatives and the constant threat of terror attacks—a fact that 
cannot be ignored or overstated. From the consultations the Board has held with Israel’s diplomats and 
senior leadership, we believe that Israel understands, and is committed to, helping the Palestinians rebuild 
their lives and their economy. The Deputy Prime Minister, Shimon Peres, in a recent speech at Chatham 
House, communicated his belief that economic means are the way forward in terms of a long-term peace 
strategy. 


3.6 In July 2006 the Director General of the Israel Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Aaron Abramovich 
upgraded Israel’s level of humanitarian response and assistance to international charities and NGOs 
working to alleviate the situation in the PTs, stating that: “Despite the complex context that the ongoing 
Palestinian terror places us in, we do not want to see the Palestinian people suffering and we do not want the 
relief organisations to lack for anything in their work.”® 


3.7 A general consensus exists within the international community with regard to the current 
humanitarian situation within the PTs that it can only be resolved when the Hamas leadership meets the 
three criteria set out by the international community and when verifiable guarantees are made with regard 
to the end destination of foreign funding and transparency is ensured. 


3.8 Ifa transparent mechanism is found, the Board of Deputies believes that Israel will go further still in 
working with the international community for the resolution of humanitarian problems and ultimately a 
lasting peace. 


4. CONCLUSION 


4.1 Hamas’s unwillingness to renounce terror, honour past PA agreements and recognise Israel is 
resulting in the continued deterioration of the humanitarian situation within the PTs as most foreign aid has 
been frozen and revenue from Israel is not being transferred. 


4.2 Israel remains committed to helping to alleviate the situation in the PTs by transferring supplies to 
the Palestinian people but is being met with resistance. 


4.3 Concerns continue to be voiced by Israel and the Quartet about transparency and the final destination 
of financial aid. 


4.4 By way of future change, it is clear that either Hamas must meet the international community’s 
criteria or, in the case of continued non-recognition of Israel, a permanent mechanism is needed by which 
to get funding to the Palestinian people, bypassing the Hamas led PA structure. 


4+ Not printed, Copy placed in Library. 

5 “Tsraeli Assistance Steps and Humanitarian Measures Towards the Palestinians”, Israel Ministry of Foreign Affairs, May 
2005, p 2, available at: http:/Awww.mfa.gov.il/MFA/MFAArchive/2000—2009/2005/Israeli?20assistance’o20and20human 
itarian%20measures20towardso20the%o20Palestinians%20-%20May'0202005 

Statistics and information courtesy of the Government of the State of Israel. Not printed. 

Speech given by Shimon Peres at Chatham House on Wednesday, 27 September 2006. 

Israel Ministry of Foreign Affairs website, 11 July 2006, accessed, 4 October 2006, 19:34 at http:/Avww.mfa.gov.il/MFA/ 
About + the + Ministry/MFA + Spokesman/2006/Israel + upgrades + humanitarian + response + 11-Jul-2006.htm 
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4.5 The route to ultimate improvement in the humanitarian situation for the Palestinians is through a 
growing economy and greater investment from abroad. However, this can only happen when the leadership 
of Hamas meets the criteria set by the international community. 


October 2006 


Supplementary memorandum submitted by the Board of Deputies of British Jews 


SYNOPSIS 


— The Board of Deputies of British Jews is the representative organisation of UK Jewry. The Board 
is involved in interfaith activities in the UK and supports efforts to facilitate peaceful coexistence 
between Palestinians and Israelis. The information provided is based on either our understanding 
of the situation or information supplied to us by the Israeli authorities. 


— The purpose of this paper is to assist the International Development Select Committee by 
addressing questions arising out of the Board’s submission to the Committee and the evidence 
given by Henry Grunwald QC, President of the Board of Deputies of British Jews, on 31 October 
2006. Accordingly, it addresses the following subject areas: 


1. The payment of the frozen tax revenues through the Temporary International Mechanism 
(TIM). 


The situation with regard to the Erez Crossing. 
Palestinian fishing in the Mediterranean off the coast of Gaza. 
Offers of assistance by the Government of Israel to the Palestinian Authority (PA). 


BO SP rN 


Palestinian access to Jerusalem from the West Bank. 


PREFACE 


The Board of Deputies of British Jews is the representative organisation of the Jewish Community in the 
United Kingdom—a role which it assumed in 1760. It is involved in interfaith activities in the UK and 
supports efforts to facilitate peaceful coexistence between Palestinians and Israelis. It is important to note 
that as the representative organisation of British Jewry, the Board does not speak on behalf of the State of 
Israel—a fact that created some confusion amongst Select Committee members during the oral evidence 
session on 31 October. Therefore, the information provided in this submission is based on either our 
understanding of the situation or position of the Government of Israel, or information supplied to us by the 
Israeli authorities. 


In our view, as was already stated in our original submission, a central obstacle to progress in both the 
establishment of peace and stability, and in the advancing of the quality of life for Israelis and Palestinians 
is Hamas’ refusal to abide by the criteria set by the international Quartet. These criteria require Hamas to 
recognise Israel’s right to exist, abandon terrorism and adhere to and recognise previous agreements 
between Israel and the Palestinians. However, whilst this refusal to accept the criteria has unquestionably 
had ramifications on the circumstances of ordinary Palestinians, the current situation is also very much the 
product of years of corruption within the Palestinian Authority. 


RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS (RAISED DURING ORAL EVIDENCE SESSION, 31 OCTOBER 2006) 


1. Would it be appropriate for Israel to pay the frozen tax revenues through the Temporary International 
Mechanism (TIM) as has been suggested by the EU General Affairs Council? If not, why? (Joan Ruddock) 


1.1 This specific question requires a statement of policy as its answer—one which can only be made by 
the Government of Israel. As such, it would be improper for the Board of Deputies to make a statement of 
policy. Therefore, all we can offer by way of an answer is an opinion. 


1.2 We believe that the 1995 Interim Agreement between Israel and the PLO states that Israel has 
responsibility over the international commerce of both Israelis and Palestinians. Accordingly, customs 
revenues collected on behalf of the Palestinians are to be transferred to the PA governing body. Israel 
adhered to its obligations under this agreement until such time when the Hamas administration stated that 
it did not recognise this agreement, along with other past agreements, and would not adhere to its 
obligations under it. 


1.3 If Israel was to now transfer the funds to the governing body of the PA under Hamas, there is no 
assurance that this money would not be used in financing terrorism or incitement to terror. Indeed, without 
transparency and sufficient international scrutiny, there is every reason to fear that funding will be used for 
terrorist activity. Moreover, by transferring the funds, Israel would be in breach of international 
arrangements and laws prohibiting the funding of terrorism. 
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1.4 In the future, if Hamas is still in power and verifiably abides by the internationally set criteria and 
asks the Government of Israel to transfer money to the Palestinian Authority (PA) via the TIM then it could 
be possible that funds held in trusteeship by the Government of Israel on behalf of the PA in accordance 
with previously signed agreement will be passed across using that mechanism. 


1.5 Additionally, it should be borne in mind that ultimately, the original objective of TIM was to provide 
a “social safety net” to offer needs-based allowances to the Palestinian people. TIM was also created as a 
temporary mechanism and was not a permanent solution. Indeed, on creation it was only set up to transfer 
a specific amount of funding per year. 


2. The Welfare Association submitted evidence to the Select Committee suggesting that the Erez Crossing was 
completely closed between 25 August to 25 September 2006 and the Board submitted evidence suggesting that 
it was actually open for at least eight days. In real terms, was it open for eight full days? Who was allowed to 
cross? Was the crossing open to everyone who wanted to go through it? Were internationals, effectively, the only 
people who were allowed to cross? In general is the Erez Crossing intended for people, or goods or both and 
when has it been open and closed in recent months? (Richard Burden) 


2.1 During this period Erez was open for eight full working days (Friday would be a half day). The 
crossing would be open to those not subject to restrictions on their movement for security reasons. 


2.2 When fully functioning, we understand that as apart from regular workers, the Erez Crossing is used 
for diplomatic staff, NGOs, IGOs, journalists, humanitarian staff, medical workers, lawyers, and PA 
officials subject to the Israel Defence Force’s (IDF) Coordination of Government Activity in the Territories 
Unit (COGAT) advice. In addition, Erez is employed in the transfer of mail, and money under Financial 
Action Task Force (FATF) regulations. The crossing is open from 7 am to 7 pm Monday-Thursday and 
half day on Friday. 


2.3 In relation to the other crossings, Karni is used to transfer goods with priority given to medical and 
humanitarian materials. Nahal Oz is used for the transfer of petrol, diesel and gas, whilst the Sufa Crossing 
is primarily used for humanitarian aid. 


2.4 As the Palestinians have refused to use the Kerem Shalom Crossing, this is now used to transfer 
donations from Egypt to Gaza. 


2.5 The Rafah Crossing is open two days a week subject to ongoing threat assessments. 


2.6 Inthe West Bank, the Allenby Crossing is open to both goods and people, in addition to two further 
goods passages for goods being exported from Jordan to Haifa, as well as to Palestinian cities in the West 
Bank. Between June and October 2006, 79,410 truckloads were delivered through the passages, and 27,310 
went from the PA to Jordan. 


2.7 It is interesting to note that this year is expected to be a bumper year for the olive harvest in the 
Palestinian Authority. This year’s crop is expected to exceed 169,000 tonnes, a massive increase on 29,000 
tonnes in 2005. In addition, this is expected to yield 2,118,000 NIS ($504,785) worth of 16 litre olive oil jars. 
This is up from 356,000 NIS ($85,021) in 2005. In view of the facts stated above that these various crossing 
have allowed goods to pass out the Palestinian territories—it is expected that this produce will have access 
to external markets. 


3. Are Palestinians in the Gaza Strip prevented from fishing in the Mediterranean Sea off the Gaza coast? If 
so, why? What restrictions were or are currently in place? If restrictions have been lifted, which ones have been 
lifted and how long have restrictions been lifted for? What is the status with regard to fishing now? (Richard 
Burden) 


3.1 Although we understand that there are some restrictions, Palestinian fishermen are permitted to fish 
up to six miles out to sea. These restrictions are most necessary as fishing vessels have frequently been abused 
by Palestinian terrorist organisations to smuggle weapons and explosives for use against Israel. One such 
example is the case of Achmad Hadi Machmad Kon, 29, and Sa’id Abdallah Halil Najar, 31, who were 
arrested on 30 November 2005 by IDF forces and General Security Services. It was discovered that the two 
used Kon’s fishing boat under the pretext of innocent fishing to smuggle weapons. The two smuggled about 
110 Kalashnikov guns and about 10,000 rounds of ammunition on three different occasions.? 





9 IDF: http://www _.idf.il/dover/site/mainpage.asp?clr = 1&sl = EN&id = 7&docid = 49867 
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4. What offers of assistance in kind have been made by Israel to the Palestinians and what have been the 
responses? Has the Government of Israel made an offer of help to the PA from its own resources rather than 
from the frozen tax revenues? If so, what has been offered and when? Has it been accepted? (John Bercow and 
Malcolm Bruce) 


4.1 Select Committee Members should be aware of the existence of Mashav—the Israeli Government’s 
Centre for International Cooperation and which is a division of the Israel Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 


4.2 Mashav'" was launched in 1958 as Israel’s official overseas development cooperation framework with 
the aim of sharing the knowledge and technologies which provided the basis for Israel’s own rapid 
development with the developing world. Its focus, since its inception, Mashav has consistently made poverty 
alleviation, provision of food security, empowerment of women and upgrade of basic health and education 
services as its priorities. Recently, these priorities have been enshrined in the Government of Israel’s 
Millennium Development Goals. 


4.3 Through the Mashav network offers have been made in the past which have been rejected as they 
constitute accepting charity from the Israelis and thus, a loss of face by the Palestinians. 


4.4 In 2006, 10 courses and working groups were set up by Mashav together with Palestinian NGOs in 
which around 200 Palestinians came together on issues including female empowerment and capacity 
building in civil society. 


4.5 Mashav hosted meetings of Palestinian and Jewish NGOs in Israel to further the progress of small 
businesses. Furthermore, on 3 December, Mashav held a roundtable discussion at the Polish Embassy 
bringing together Israelis and Palestinians to create an educational project for reconciliation for both 
Ministries of Education. Other internationally funded projects include three sewage and water improvement 
initiatives underway in Gaza. 


4.6 It is hoped that the recently agreed ceasefire will facilitate the further grass-root and top-level 
assistance and cooperation between the Palestinians and Israelis. 


5. In relation to Jerusalem, is it the case that the only way for a Palestinian, with a West Bank identity card, 
to travel into Jerusalem is if he or she works for an international organisation? (Richard Burden) 


5.1 Weare not aware of such a restriction. The following data testifies to the contrary, during November 
2006, 12,350 merchants and traders passed daily into Israel from the West Bank and Gaza. A further 17,800 
labourers, 2,000 agricultural workers and 1,500 workers at the Atarot Industrial park entered Israel to 
work daily. 


Concluding Remarks 


In the light of the normal parliamentary select committee procedure, we were surprised to see a heavily 
partisan piece by a Select Committee member in the Scotsman following the Committee’s visit to the region. 
It is highly worrying that a Committee Member has chosen to preempt the outcome of an inquiry in such 
an unorthodox manner—given that a process of inquiry should be as even-handed as possible. 


As an organisation supporting efforts to facilitate a peaceful coexistence between Palestinians and Israelis, 
we strongly urge the Select Committee to engage with non-partisan NGOs promoting civil society in Israel 
and the Palestinian territories such as One Voice. We would be delighted to put the Select Committee in 
contact with One Voice (or any other such organisation)—an organisation which between 19 and 27 
November completed a very successful UK tour of university campuses, synagogues, mosques and met 
opinion makers, raising awareness and support for its work. As our President, Henry Grunwald QC, 
stressed in his oral evidence, we believe that it is only through such organisations, which promote free 
dialogue and interaction between Israelis and Palestinians, can the foundations of a proper civil society 
within a future Palestinian State be laid and a situation created where the two societies can live side by side. 


December 2006 


Memorandum submitted by Christian Aid 


2005-06: AN OVERVIEW 


Christian Aid has worked in the Middle East for more than 50 years. In that time, together with our 
partners, we have witnessed poverty, insecurity and conflict. Today we face unsustainable levels of all three 
which threaten the whole region and beyond. At the heart of all this lies the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. 
Christian Aid believes that a two-state solution would help both impoverishment and insecurity to be 
effectively addressed. We are also clear that this solution requires recognition of each other’s existence by 
both parties and a rejection of all violence. 


10 MASHAV: http://mashav.mfa.gov.il/mfm/web/main/missionhome.asp?MissionID = 16210& 
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Palestinians will remember 2006 with bitterness. In the first eight months of the year, 335 Palestinians have 
lost their lives to the conflict with Israel—251 were civilians; 64 of them children.!! Without aid and despite 
temporary funding measures, many Palestinian Authority (PA) public sector workers have gone unpaid for 
six months, and essential services, such as healthcare and education, are being severely compromised. 


It is the year in which Palestinians sought to embrace democracy again, only to see their government of 
choice isolated once more—not just by Israel this time, but by most of the international community. The 
newly elected PA is dominated by Hamas who, so far, has refused to recognise the state of Israel or renounce 
the use of violence. It is also the year that some thought would bring improvements after five years of bloody 
conflict during the second intifada. 


In 2005, Israel evacuated settlers from Gaza and redeployed troops to the perimeter of the Strip, albeit 
unilaterally and without coordination. But elsewhere illegal Israeli settlement expansion has continued 
apace: on 4 September 2006, another 690 settlement housing units were announced for the West Bank and 
East Jerusalem. With approximately 400,000 Israeli settlers already living in illegal settlements, the Quartet’s 
proposed viable Palestinian state is illusory to most Palestinians, who see their land continually fragmented 
into Israeli-controlled zones. 


Israeli closures continue to prevent meaningful planning or access to markets. Price inflation of basic 
necessities, such as fuel, challenges the poorest, while medical and food supplies are in constant jeopardy 
because of the frequent closures that Israel imposes in the name of security. 


Recent World Food Programme assessments indicate that 51% of Palestinians are unable to cover their 
families’ daily food requirements without external assistance. This is a 14% increase in the past year.'? It is 
hard to imagine how a state without defined borders, with restricted access to internal and external markets, 
without control of its international borders, and without sustained international support can even begin to 
tackle such humanitarian issues. 


“Tf the international community cannot... take some action, [it] must not be surprised if the people of the 
planet disbelieve that they are seriously committed to the promotion of human rights,” UN special rapporteur 
in the Occupied Palestinian Territories (OPT), John Dugard told the UN Human Rights Council in 
September 2006.!3 


1. A bleak future 


1.1 Both Israelis and Palestinians have been ill-served by the international community. Unilateralism and 
ethnic and religious nationalism have thrived but, unsurprisingly, this has not taken any peace process 
forward. The war on terror has obscured the political landscape through community alienation and 
vilification and ensured an entrenchment of positions that perpetuate militarism and conflict. In this climate, 
poverty and hatred are the only winners. 


1.2 The fragmentation of the OPT by Israel is only one of a number of obstacles to the development of 
a viable Palestinian state. The international community has made formulaic statements, but has yet to offer 
any sustained actions designed to influence Israeli policies or protect Palestinian territorial contiguity and 
rights. Apart from the humanitarian consequences of such a dereliction of duty, it contravenes, undermines 
and therefore devalues international law. 


1.3 A viable Palestinian state seems as far away as ever, while Israel appears to use security as the only 
benchmark of its own viability. Until viability is unpacked and given meaning, the same disastrous pattern 
of poverty and conflict that we face today will be with us long into the future. 


1.4 In 2003 development agencies, including Christian Aid, gave evidence to the International 
Development Select Committee. They described in detail how Israeli occupation and Palestinian Authority 
corruption had a negative impact on the daily lives of Palestinians. Christian Aid warned that: 


1.4.1 Under tighter Israeli occupation, aid has become a lifeline—but it 1s a lifeline that does not provide 
a long-term solution ... No amount of aid will resolve the political conflict over the Israeli occupation or 
bring about the peace which Israelis and Palestinians so desperately need. The solution to Palestinian 
poverty is an end to occupation and an agreement which recognises the right of Israelis and Palestinians 
alike to live in peace and security.!* 


1.5 The situation today is far worse, so we need to repeat these comments again today with even greater 
urgency. World Bank director in the OPT, A. David Craig, warns that: “We are now facing a severe 
economic crisis in Gaza and the West Bank—one that risks reversing the combined efforts of the past 13 
years towards a sustainable economy.” The same report predicted that, if current trends continue, poverty 
rates will rise to 74% by 2008.! 


'! Source: Palestinian Centre for Human Rights (figures relate to period 1 January 2006 to 6 September 2006). 
2 World Food Programme website 2006, www.wfp.org 

13 Reuters Foundation press release, 26 September 2006. 

4 Christian Aid submission to IDSC, September 2003. 

1S “World Bank sees worst year for Palestinian economy”—Reliefweb, 14 September 2006, www.reliefweb.int 
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2. Isolation and the suspension of aid to the Palestinian Authority 


2.1 Prior to Palestinian elections, Bernard Sabella, from Christian Aid partner the Middle East Council 
of Churches, told us during a visit to Jerusalem in 2005: “What everyone expects and prays for is a sort of 
national consensus on major political issues. We are in need of unity and we are in need of a Palestinian 
position which is supported by all.” He warned that “the weakening of the PA would have dire 
circumstances for all of us.” 


2.2 In January 2006, Hamas won control of the PA after free and fair elections. This was swiftly followed 
by the suspension of EU aid, following Hamas’ refusal to accept three principles (or conditions) laid down 
by the Quartet: committing to non-violence, recognising Israel’s right to exist and accepting existing 
agreements. 


2.3 As a direct result of this isolation, Palestinians are facing worsening economic and political 
conditions. For example, ata House of Commons meeting in June 2006, the UN Office for the Coordination 
of Humanitarian Affairs (UNOCHA) reported that 78% of Gazans are now without an income—in part 
because of the PA’s inability to pay teachers, nurses and other public sector workers. Sixty-four per cent of 
Palestinians are living below the poverty line in 2006—compared to 54% in 2005!* and 20% in 1998. This 
means that the majority of the Palestinian population now exist on less than £1.10 a day. 


2.4 Christian Aid partner Medical Relief Societies told us in May 2006 that people have started referring 
to “luxury” diseases such as diabetes, cancer and kidney failure. These conditions all require costly medicine 
and treatment such as insulin, chemotherapy and dialysis, which were either running out or unavailable due 
to lack of funds to the Palestinian Ministry of Health. 


2.5 According to signed agreements, Israel should remit to the PA taxes and customs levied in Israel on 
goods destined for the West Bank and Gaza Strip. However, Israel has suspended this transfer of tax 
revenues, which have, at times, made up two-thirds of the total PA revenue. Some reports suggest that in 
2005, this amounted to some US$740 million—approximately 13% of the PA’s gross disposable income.!” 
The suspension has therefore greatly contributed to the economic malaise in the OPT. 


2.6 The temporary funding mechanism for Palestinian basic needs, agreed by the Quartet and the 
European Council, does not address the root causes of poverty, serving instead as an inadequate band aid. 
Indeed this development of a parallel funding structure through the Palestinian president’s office 
undermines those ministries that have, since 1993, been delivering public services. 


2.7 As the PA struggles to function and provide vital services—including law enforcement—crime and 
political division thrive. Christian Aid partner the Palestinian Centre for Human Rights, based in Gaza, 
regularly expresses its concern over the continuation of internal violence, including the use of weapons in 
personal and family disputes, which aggravates the current state of security chaos in the OPT. In July and 
August 2006, 25 people were killed in Palestinian factional violence. '® 


2.8 In September 2006, the United Nations Relief and Works Agency (UNRWA) told the UN in New 
York that: “Strangulation of commerce and trade had ruined the economy, brought the institutions of 
government to a near-meltdown, and badly shaken the society. Those pressure tactics had not resulted in a 
desire for compromise on the part of the government or the people, but rather, had created mass despair, 
anger, and a sense of hopelessness and abandonment.”!? 


2.9 The Palestinian humanitarian situation continues to teeter on the brink of crisis. For many families 
living in abject poverty and insecurity, that threshold has already been crossed. For them, the international 
community has chosen to contribute to what they believe amounts to collective punishment. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


— Inthe short term, international aid should be given to PA institutions responsible for delivering 
essential humanitarian services, including healthcare and education, to prevent poverty levels 
rising further. 


— Movement must be made on the Quartet’s conditions by all parties concerned. In particular: 


— Hamas-led PA should immediately recognise the state of Israel and renounce violence as a 
method of achieving political ends. 


— The Quartet governments should develop a dialogue with the PA and work with them to 
continue along the democratic path including establishing law and order and transparent 
government. 


— Inline with its obligations under the Oslo Accords and Paris Protocol, Israel should immediately 
transfer Palestinian tax revenues to the PA and allow Palestinians free access to markets. 


'6 Palestinian Central Bureau of Statistics, Expenditure and Consumption Survey, Press Release July 2005. 
17 The Jerusalem Fund, Palestine Center Information Brief No 135, 18 April 2006. 

'8 UNOCHA The Humanitarian Monitor, No 4, August 2006. 

19 UNRWA’s noon briefing, UN headquarters, 7 September 2006. 
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